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THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES- 


In  response  to  an  earnest  demand  from  many  interests  of  the  State 
the  Sixty-first  General  Assembly  enacted  a  law,  Chapter  CIII,  Acts 
of  1899,  page  134,  providing  for  a  Public  Library  Commission  and 
carr}dng  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $500  (five  hundred  dollars)  an- 
nually for  the  expense  of  the  Commission  and  $3,000  (three  thousand 
dollars)  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  the  equipment  of  traveling 
libraries. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  Governor  was  to  appoint  three 
persons  as  members  of  the  Commission.  The  Governor  discharged 
this  duty  by  appointing  Jacob  P.  Dunn,  of  Indianapolis;  Elizabeth  C. 
Earl,  of  Connersville,  and  Joseph  R.  Voris,  of  Bedford.  The  Commis- 
sion met  ajid  organized  April  11,  1899,  by  electing  Mr.  Dunn  Presi- 
dent, the  State  Librarian  being  Secretary,  as  provided  by  the  law  cre- 
ating the  Commission. 

The  Commission  proceeded  at  once  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  the 
equipment  of  libraries.  After  careful  discussion  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  organize  two  classes  of  libraries.  The  general  libraries  are 
miscellaneous  collections  of  forty  volunies  each,  all  of  this  class  of 
libraries  being  essentially  the  same  yet  without  duplication  of  vol- 
umes. The  Study  Libraries  each  consist  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  vol- 
umes upon  some  specific  subject. 

We  now  have  a  total  of  sixty  miscellaneous  libraries  and  twenty 
study  libraries.  Statistical  tables  following  will  give  facts  of  circula- 
tion. By  August  26,  1899,  thirty-four  libraries  were  ready  for  circu- 
lation, and  by  September  30  the  twenty  general  libraries  were  all  in 
the  field.  Twenty-six  more  libraries  were  organized  and  ready  for 
distribution  by  January  17,  1900,  and  the  general  libraries  were  all 
out  by  February  10.  We  have  just  completed  twenty  more  which  are 
now  ready  for  distribution.  The  Commission  will  not  be  able  to  equip 
any  additional  libraries  with  the  funds  so  far  provided,  although  not 
all  the  funds  are  expended. 

The  libraries  have  gone  to  practically  all  parts  of  the  State  as  is 
shown  by  map  facing  page  1 6,  showing  the  location  of  each  association 
to  which  one  or  more  libraries  have  been  loaned.  As  will  be  seen  by 
this  map,  the  libraries  have  gone  chiefly  to  the  country  districts  and 
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small  villages,  as  was  the  intention  of  those  who  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system. 

Our  expense  fund  is  not  adequate  to  properly  compensate  the 
services  that  we  must  have  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  traveling 
libraries.  Our  service  so  far,  where  it  has  been  paid,  has  been  paid 
at  a  very  low  rate.  Our  expense  fund  should  be  increased  sufl&ciently 
to  enable  us  to  compensate  our  services  adequately,  which  we  are  now 
unable  to  do,  and  also  to  employ  an  organizer. 
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FINANCIAL 


All  vouchers  containing  itemized  statements  of  expenditures  arc 
filed  with  the  Auditor  of  State. 

EXPENSE  B^UND. 

Receipts^  1899, 
Legislative  appropriation $500  00 

Expendiiures. 

May $34  30 

.Tune  29  24 

July 25  00 

August 23  65 

September  70  00 

October    145  18 

$327  37 
♦Returned  to  General  Fund 172  63 

$500  00 

Receipts,   J 899-1900. 
Legislative  appropriation $500  00 

Expendiiuree. 

November  $13  05 

December   60  00 

February  50  00 

March 60  00 

May 41  75 

June  70  00 

August 35  00 

September - 90  00 

October   80  03 

$499  83 
Keturned  to  General  Fund 17 

$500  00 

*NoTi.— The  amouDt  returned  to  general  fand  is  aooounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  time 
of  expenditure  was  less  than  one  year. 
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BOOKS  AND  EQUIPMENT  FUND. 
Receipts,  1899-1900. 


* 


Legislative  appropriation $3,000  00 


Hrpeiiditures. 

J\me   $284  67 

August 709  33 

September  11  65 

October   281  80 

December   18  00 

January   17  81 

March 769  47 

May 72  21 

June   425  91 

September 18  00 

October    87  02 

$2,695  87 

Balance  unexpended 304  13 

$3,000  00 


CLASSIFIED   FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

EXPENSE  FUND. 

Receipts,  1899. 
Legislative  appropriation $500  00 

ExpetifHtures. 

Stationery  $4  58 

Stamps 35  00 

Traveling  expenses 45  24 

Stenographer's  salary 130  00 

Typevrriting  machine 107  00 

Miscellaneous 5  55 

$327  87 

Returned  to  General  Fund 172  63 

$500  00 

^NoTK.—This  appropriation  is  made  without  the  usual  time  limit  and  is  not  subject  to 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  other  funds. 
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ReceiptSj  1899-1900. 
Lregislative  appropriation $500  00 

ExpendiHires. 

Stationery  $22  88 

Stamps 45  50 

Traveling  expenses 24  50 

Stenographer's  salary 390  00 

Miscellaneous 16  95 

$499  83 
Returned  to  Greneral  Fund 17 

$500  00 

BOOK  AND  EQUIPMENT  FUND. 

Receipts. 
legislative  appropriation $3,000  00 

Expenditures. 

Books  $2,377  85 

Printing 239  52 

Shipping   eases 64  00 

Miscellaneous  14  50 

$2,695  87 
Unexpended  balance 304  13 

$3,000  00 
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SUMMARIZED   STATISTICS. 

1.  The  equivalent   of   60  libraries   have   been  in    circulation  12 
months. 

2.  Number  of  centers  reached,  69. 

3.  Number  of  counties  reached,  39. 

4.  Number  of  books  in  all  libraries  circulated  to  October  31, 
1900,  1,874. 

5.  Number  of  books  in  all  libraries  ready  for  circulation  October 
31,  1900,  2,674. 

6.  Number  of  libraries  now  ready  to  loan,  80. 

7.  Total  number  of  library  loans,  107. 

8.  Total  number  of  books  in  library  loans,  4,264. 

9.  Number  of  different  volumes  read,  2,554. 
10.     Total  number  of  readings,  7,062. 
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LOCATION  OF  ASSOCIATE  LIBRARIES. 
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THE  LIBRARY  LAW. 


(Chapter  CIII,  Acts  of  1899,  Page  13-1.) 

An  act  coiieerning  libraries,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  traveling 
libraries  and  township  libraries,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
officers  for  the  control  and  management  of  such  libraries,  providing 
for  the  levy,  collect! on  and  distribution  of  taxes  for  tovrnship  libraHes, 
providing  for  the  appropriation  and  distribution  of  certain  funds,  re- 
pealing all  laws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a  Public  library  Conunission, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, who  shall  serve  without  compensation  except  as  herein  provided, 
each  for  the  term  of  four  years,  except  that  one  of  the  members  first 
rso  appointed  by  the  Governor  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  onlv,  and  one  for  one  year.  The  State  Librarian-  shall  be  ex 
-officio  secretary  of  said  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Public  Library  Commission,  shall  have  the  control 
and  management  of  the  traveling  libraries  hereinafter  provided  for; 
shall  purchase  the  books  and  collection  of  books  therefor  and  equip- 
ment for  the  same;  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  loaning  such 
books  and  collection  of  books  to  library  associations  and  to  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  borrow  the  same,  and  shall  provide  for  amd  require 
^uch  security  or  guaranty  for  the  safe  return  of  such  books  or  collec- 
tion of  books  as  may  be  deemed  advisable;  shall  prepare  lists  of  books 
suitable  for  public  libraries  and  obtain  prices  for  the  same  and  furnish 
such  lists  whenever  required;  shall  furnish  information  or  advice  as 
to  the  organization,  maintenance  or  administration  of  any  library  in 
the  State  whenever  requested  so  to  do  by  the  Librarian  or  Trustees. 
The  Public  Library  Commission  shall  keep  a  complete  record  of  li- 
brary associations  and  other  organizations  and  persons  entitled  to  bor- 
row books  of  such  traveling  libraries  and  of  transactions  therewith, 
and  he  shall  include  in  his  biennial  report  a  summary  of  the  facts  of 
public  interest  and  value  in  relation  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
treasury^  not  otherwise  specifically  appropriated  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  ($3,000)  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  collections  of 
books  and  the  equipment  for  traveling  libraries.  The  books  so  pur- 
chased shall  be  in  the  care  of  the  State  Librarian,  but  shall  be  kept 
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separate  from  the  other  books  of  the  State  Library.  The  books  so 
purchased  shall  be  divided  into  sets  or  libraries  by  said  Commission 
and  loaned  to  library  associations  and  other  organizations  and  persons 
as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  4.  Any  five  or  more  citizens  may  organize  a  library  associa- 
tion, which  on  furnishing  security  satisfactory  to  said  Commission, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  traveling  libraries  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  said  Commission,  and  without  charge  further  than 
all  expenses  of  transportation  of  said  libraries.  Any  local  library, 
literary  or  other  club,  agricultural  or  other  society,  grange,  college, 
seminary,  university  extension  center,  study  circle  or  other  associa- 
tion, shall  have  the  use  of  said  traveling  libraries  on  furnishing  satis- 
factory security  and  complying  with  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  lliere  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500) 
annually,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  said  Commission,  for 
clerical  assistance  to  the  State  Librarian  and  other  expenses  of  said 
Commission  made  necessary  by  this  act,  including  traveling  expenses 
of  the  members  of  said  Commission  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  librarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  may 
apply  to  said  Public  Library  Commission  for  advice  as  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  organization,  maintenance  or  administration  of  their 
library;  and  said  Commission  shall  give  such  advice  and  personal  at- 
tention as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  ?.  On  the  written  petrtion  of  fifty  legal  voters  of  any  township 
filed  with  the  County  Clerk  not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  a  town- 
ship election  the  County  Board  of  Election  Commis.^ioners  shall  cause 
to  be  printed  on  the  township  ballots  for  such  township  the  words 
*^For  a  township  library  tax,^^  "Yes,"  "No."  If  in  the  election  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  on  said  question  shall  be  in  the  affirmative  the 
Township  Trustee  shall  thereafter  levy  annually  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of 
a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  property  taxable  in  said  township  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  township  library  free  to  all  inhabitants 
of  such  township,  which  tax  shall  be  leVied,  assessed,  collected  and 
paid  as  other  township  taxes  are  levied,  assessed,  collected  and  paid: 
Provided,  That  after  such  library  has  been  established  such  tax  levy 
shall  be  discontinued  when,  under  the  above  provision,  the  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  said  question  shall  be  in  the  negative:  Provided 
further.  That  if  there  be  located  in  said  township  a  public  library  open 
to  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  then  the  proceeds  of  said  tax 
shall  be  paid  to  said  public  library:    Provided  further.  That  in  any 
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township  in  which  there  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  established  by 
private  donations  a  library  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
or  more,  including,  the  real  estate  and  buildings  used  for  said  library, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  Township 
Trustee  of  such  township  shall  annually  levy  and  collect  not  more 
than  six  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  upon  the  taxable  property  within 
the  limits  of  such  township,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  such 
library,  and  be  applied  by  them  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  said  li- 
brary and  to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  thereof,  and  said  trustee 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county, 
when  it  shall  become  necessary  to  purchase  additional  ground  for  the 
extension  or  protection  of  library  buildings  already  established  by  such 
private  donation,  annually  levy  and  collect  not  more  than  five  cents  on 
the  hundred  dollars  upon  all  taxable  property  of  said  township  for  not 
more  than  three  years  successively,  which  shall  be  expended  by  said 
trustees  in  the  purchase  of  said  property  and  the  erection  and  enlarge- 
ment of  library  building  thereon. 

Sec.  8.  In  any  township  where  a  free  public  library  is  established 
as  above  provided  there  shall  be  established  a  township  library  board 
composed  of  the  School  Township  Trustee  and  two  residents  of  the 
township,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  (one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  woman).  Of  the  first  two  members  of  such  board  so 
appointed  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  one  for 
four  years  and  thereafter  the  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years.  Such 
library  board  shall  have  control  of  the  purchase  of  books  and  the  man- 
agement of  such  library  and  shall  serve  without  compensation.  Said 
library  shall  be  the  property  of  the  school  township,  and  the  School 
Township  Trustees  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe  preservation  of  the 
same.  Said  board  shall  be  entitled  to  the  possession  and  custody  of 
any  books  remaining  in  the  old  township  library  in  such  township;  and 
such  board  shall  be  empowered  to  receive  donations,  bequests  and  lega- 
cies for  and  on  behalf  of  such  library,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Public  Library  Commission  and  State  Librarian  copies  of  all 
documents  of  this  State  available  for  distribution.  Before  the  purchase 
of  any  books  the  Township  Library  Board  shall  consult  the  Public  Li- 
brary Commission. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  Librarian  and  the  Public  Library  Commission 
shall  supply  any  library  of  this  State  with  copies  of  official  documents 
and  publications  of  the  State  in  his  custody  available  for  distribution 
within  the  State. 

Sec.  10.  No  member  of  the  Public  Librarv  Commission  shall  be  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  business  of  publisbing  or  selling  books. 
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Sec.  11.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  an  emergency  exists  for  the 
immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act,  and  the  same  shall  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 


RULES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

OF  INDIANA. 


Kule  1.  All  forms  and  blanks  herein  provided  for  will  be  furnished 
free  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  Library  Commission 
care  of  State  Library,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  must  be  used  for  the 
purposes  herein  designated. 

Eule  2.  Any  five  or  more  persons  may  organize  an  associate  library 
by  adopting  a  name  for  the  same  and  electing  a  president,  secretary 
and  librarian,  and  may  obtain  the  use  of  the  Indiana  Traveling  Li- 
braries by  furnishing  bond  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  filing  their 
petition  with  the  Public  Library  Commission  as  follows: 

State  of  Indiana, County: 

This  certifies  that  the  following  named  persons  of Town- 
ship,   County,  (here  insert  names) have 

organized  the associate  library,  and  have 

elected whose  postoffice  address 

is Ind.,  as  librarian  thereof,  and  have  authorized 

him  (or  her)  and  hereby  authorize  him  (or  her)  to  conduct  the  correspond- 
ence and  transact  such  other  business  with  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion on  their  behalf  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  the 
benefits  of  the  traveling  libraries  of  Indiana. 

President 

Secretary. 

Rule  3.  Any  local  library,  literary  or  other  club,  agricultural  soci- 
ety, grange,  college,  seminary,  university  extension  center,  study  circle 
or  other  association  desiring  the  use  of  the  traveling  libraries  shall 
elect  a  librarian,  and  shall  file  with  the  Public  Library  Commission  its 
bond  as  hereinafter  provided  and  its  petition  as  follows:  - 
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State  of  Indiana, County: 

This  certifies  that  (here  name  the  institution  or  organization) 

uf County,  desires  the  privileges  of  an  associate 

library,  and  has  elected whose  postoffiee  address 

is ,  Lnd.,  as  librarian  of  said  association, 

and  has  authorized  and  hereby  authorizes  him  (or  her)  to  conduct  the 
correspondence  and  transact  such  other  business  with  the  Public  Lribrary 
Commission  in  its  behalf  as  may  be  necess<ary  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
the  benefits  of  the  traveling  libraries  of  Indiana. 

Presiding  OflloeV. 

Secretary. 

Rule  4.  Any  a})plication  for  the  privileges  of  an  associate  library 
shall  be  acoompanied  by  a  bond  with  two  freeholder  sureties  for  the 
proper  use  and  care  of  the  books  as  follows: 

State  of  Indrana County: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that residents 

and  freeholders  of County,   lnd., 

are  held  and  firmly  bound  under  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  penal  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  well  and  truly  to  be  paid.     The  condition  of  this 

obligation  is  that  whereas  the  (name  of  organization) has 

made  application  for  the  use  of  the  Indiana  Traveling  Libraries  and  has 

elected as  librarian,  for  the  purposes  thereof. 

Now  if  the  said  (name  of  organization) and  the 

members  thereof  shaU  duly  and  fully  comply  with  all  the  rules  now  In 
force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted,  regulating  the  loaning  of  travel- 
ing libraries,  and  shall  reimburse  for  all  books  at  any  time  loaned  said 
applicants  and  which  may  be  lost,  stolen  or  destroyed  and  for  any  and 
all  injuries  to  books  so  loaned,  and  for  all  injuries  to  the  cases  or  other 
receptacles  containing  said  books  within  thirty  days  after  due  notice  of 
said  loss  or  injury  given  by  the  Public  Library  Commission,  then  this  obli- 
gation to  be  void,  otherwise  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect;  provided  that 
there  shall  be  no  liability  herein  incurred  for  reasonable  wear  of  said 
books,  cases  or  other  receptacles. 


We,  and sureties  on 

the  above  bond  being  each  severally  sworn  say  each  for  himself  that  he 

is  a  resident  of County,  State  of  Indiana,  a.nd  that 

he  has  property  in  said  county  subject  to  execution  of  more  than  one 
himdred  dollars  in  excess  of  any  legal  exemption  or  claim  of  any  kind. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of 19. . 
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Eule  5.  The  applicant  or  applicants  as  well  as  the  sureties  upon 
the  bond  above  provided  for  are  alike  responsible  for  any  loss  or  injury 
to  books  and  cases  or  other  receptacles  containing  the  same,  other  than 
reasonable  wear.  The  amount  of  damages  for  loss  or  injuries  will  in 
all  cases  be  assessed  by  the  Public  Library  Commission,  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  book  or  the  article  injured. 

Rule  6.  The  librarian  of  each  association  as  above  provided  for 
shall  have  charge  of  the  books,  cases  or  other  receptacles  containing 
the  same,  and  shall  control  and  circulate  said  books  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Public  Library  Commission  and  shall 
make  such  report  respecting  their  use  as  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion may  require.  He  shall  also  have  charge  of  the  transportation  of 
said  libraries  and  shall  be  treasurer  of  the  associate  library  for  such 
assessments  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  transportation. 

Rule  7.  Any  traveling  library  must  be  returned  to  the  State  Li- 
brary within  three  months  from  the  date  of  its  loan,  unless  permission 
for  a  longer  retention  is  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Public  Library 
Commission,  but  in  such  case  such  library  is  subject  to  recall  on  de- 
mand if  it  is  desired  elsewhere.  The  books  must  be  well  and  securely 
packed  in  the  cases  for  transportation  and  must  be  returned  by  express 
unless  other  arrangements  are  specially  made  with  the  Public  Library 
Commission.  The  Commission  will  obtain  special  rates  for  transporta- 
tion whenever  possible,  and  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  these,  borrow- 
ers will  have  to  pay  transportation  charges  in  advance  to  the  Commis- 
sion. When  not  paid  in  advance  the  libraries  will  be  sent  "collect'^ 
and  a  failure  to  receive  a  library  so  sent  will  forfeit  library  privileges. 
Return  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance  by  the  borrower. 

Rule  8.  Turning  down  leaves  of  books,  notes,  corrections  of  the 
press,  or  marks  of  any  kind,  are  expressly  forbidden.  Unnecessary 
soiling  of  the  books  will  be  treated  as  an  injury  requiring  compen- 
sation. 

•Rule  9.  A  Traveling  Library  may  be  exchanged  for  another  at  or 
before  the  end  of  three  months  on  request,  and  these  exchanges  may 
continue  as  long  as  the  rules  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  are 
observed.  For  any  willful  violation  of  the  rules,  the  Public  Librar}' 
Commission  may  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  u§e  of  the  libraries  until 
satisfactory  reparation  is  made. 

Rule  10.  The  Associate  Libraries  may  loan  books  of  the  Traveling 
Libraries  to  their  members  and  to  such  other  persons  as  such  Associate 
Library  may  deem  proper  and  responsible.  No  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retain  any  volume  for  more  than  two  weeks  in  succession  if 
there  are  other  applicants  for  the  same.    If  there  are  no  other  appli- 
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cants  the  librarian  may  permit  a  volume  to  be  renewed.  If  any  person 
shall  retain  a  volume  bevond  the  authorized  time  a  fine  of  three  cents 
shall  be  imposed  by  the  librarian  for  each  day  of  such  retention. 

Rule  11.  The  librarian  of  each  Associate  Library  shall  keep  a  rec- 
ord of:  the  use  of  the  books  of  each  Traveling  Library  on  the  blank 
forms  provided  in  connection  with  the  library,  and  shall  also  keep  a 
record  of  the  age  of  readers  as  indicated  on  said  form. 

Rule  12.  When  a  Traveling  Library  is  to  be  returned,  the  librarian 
of  the  Associate  Library  shall  duly  notify  the  State  Librarian  of  the 
date  of  shipmemt  and  the  route  by  which  the  same  is  sent.  If  books 
are  injured  in  transportation  through  carelessness  in  packing  the  in- 
jury will  be  considered  as  occurring  while  in  possession  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Librarv.  - 


Finding  Lists. 
Indiana  Traveling  Libraries 


AUTHOR   INDEX. 


(The  nnmbers  before  the  titles  indicate  the  libraries  in  which  they  are  fonnd.) 


ABBOTT,  Evelyn. 
54.  Pericles. 

ABBOTT.  Jacob. 
57.  Alfred  the  Great. 

64.  Charles  I,  of  England. 
63.  Charles  II,  of  England. 
44.  Cleopatra. 

80.  Cyrus  the  Great. 

78.  Darius  the  Great. 

44.  Genghis  Khan. 

76.  Hannibal  of  Carthage. 

46.  Josephine. 

61.  Julius  Caesar. 

41.  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

42.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot.s. 

77.  Nero. 

45.  Peter  the  Great. 

43.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

49.  Richard  the  First. 

62.  Richard  the  Second. 

65.  Richard  the  Third. 
Rollo  Books. 

4.  Experiments  and  museum. 

6.  Fire  and  water. 

1.  Learning  to  talk  and  learning 

to  read. 
3.  School  and  vacation. 

7.  Sl£y  and  air. 

5.  Travels  and  correspondence. 

2.  Work  and  play. 
56.  Romulus. 

48.  William  the  Conqueror. 

79.  Xerxes  the  Great. 

ABBOTT,  J.  S.  C. 
79.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

78.  Chevalier  de  La  Salle.. 

74.  Christopher   Columbus. 

76.  Daniel  Boone. 

77.  David  Crockett. 

75.  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 

71.  George  Washington. 

50.  Hernando  Cortez. 

47.  Hortense. 

72.  Kit  Carson. 
68.  Loufs  XIV. 

.51.  Louis  Philippe. 

66.  Madame  Roland. 
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45.  Maria  Antoinette. 
80.  Miles  Standlsh. 

70.  Paul  Jones. 

69.  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

67.  King  Philip. 

73.  Captain  William  Kidd. 

ABBOTT,  Lyman. 
58.  Theology  of  an  evolutionist. 

ABEL,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 

79.  Practical  cooking  (Prize  essay). 

ABOUT,  Edmond. 
62.  Man  with  the  broken  ear. 
61.  Notary's  nose. 

ADAMS,   Brooks. 
17.  Law  of  civilization  and  decny. 

ADAMS,  H. 

20.  John  Randolph. 

ADAMS,  H.  C,  and  others. 

71.  Stories  Jolly. 

ADAMS,  O.  F. 
27.  Dictionary  of  American  uuthors. 

ADAMS,  W.  H.  D. 
69.  Days  of  chivalry. 

ADE,  George. 
41.  Artie. 

75.  Doc'  Home. 

76.  Pink  Marsh. 

ADELER,  Max,  See  CLARK,  Chailt's  II. 

ADLER,  Felix. 
58.  Moral  Instruction  of  children. 

AESCHYLUS. 

77.  Tragedies. 

AESOP. 
15.  Fables, 

AGASSIZ,  Louis. 

80.  Geological  sketches.  2  vols. 

AGUILAR,  Grace. 

45.  Days  of  Bruce. 

AINSWORTH,  W.  H. 

77.  Windsor  castle. 

ALARCON,  P.  A.  de,  and  others. 

46.  Stories  by  foreign  authors,  Spnni  <h. 
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ALCOTT,  L.  M. 

18.  Eight  cousins. 

19.  Little  men. 

20.  Little  women. 

17.  Old  fasliioned  girl. 

,ALDEN,   R.   M. 

58.  World  of  little  people. 

ALDEN,  W.  L. 
50.  Adventures  of  Jimmy  Brown. 
80.  Among  the  freaks. 

70.  Cruise  of  the  canoe  club. 

71.  Cruise  of  the  *'Ghost." 
69.  Moral  pirates. 

13.  New  Robinson  Crusoe. 

ALDRICH.  T.   B. 
60.  Marjorie  Daw. 

59.  Queen  of  Sheba.  , 

14.  Story  of  a  bad  boy. 

ALEXANDER,  Mrs. 

65.  Her  dearest  foe. 

54.  The  wooing  o't. 

ALLEN,  G.L. 

69.  Bulbs  and  tuberous  rooteii  plants. 

ALLEN,  Grant. 
46.  ITalliug  in  love. 

2.  Story  of  the  plants. 

ALLEN,  J.  L. 

44.  Aftermath. 

49.  Choir  invisible. 
4.  Flute  and  violin. 

66.  Kentucky  cardinal. 

AMBROSI,  Marietta. 

50.  Italian  child-life. 

AMICIS,  Edmondo  de. 

45.  Cuore. 

AMICIS,  Edmondo  de,  and  others. 
49.  Stories  by  foreign  authors,  Italian. 

AMMEN.  Daniel. 
74.  The  Atlantic  coast. 

ANDERSEN,  H.  C. 

3.  Fairy  tales. 
42.  Improvisatore. 

ANDERSON,  E.  P. 

2.  Best  letters  of  Madame  Sevigne. 

ANDERSON,  Mary. 
77.  A  few  memories. 

ANDERSON,  R.  B.,  tr. 
38.  Norse  mythology. 
38.  Viking  tales  of  the  north. 
38.  Younger  Edda. 

ANDREWS,  C.  C. 

55.  Brazil. 

ANDREWS,  E.  B. 

30.  History    of   the   last    quarter   cen- 
tury, 2  vols. 

3.  An  honest  dollar. 


ANDREWS,  Jane. 

19.  Each  and  all. 

20.  Seven  little  sisters. 

17.  Stories  mother  Nature  told. 

18.  Ten  boys  on  the  road  from   Long 

Ago  to  Now. 

ANGELL,  H.  C. 

18.  How  to  take  care  of  onr  eyes. 

ANONYMOUS. 

2.  Arabian  night's  entertainments. 

71.  Colonel's  opera  cloak. 

76.  Familiar  quotations. 

69.  Favourite  rhymes,  and  riddles. , 

77.  Home  book  of  poetry. 
80.  Life  of  Robert  Owen. 

72.  Little  one's  annual. 

66.  Masterpieces    of    American  litera- 

ture. 

4.  Miss  Toosey's  mission,  and  Laddie. 
46.  Reynard,  the  fox, 

67.  Scripture  picture  book. 
39.  The  Tsar  and  his  people. 
79.  Woman-suffrage  movement. 
57.  World  of  wonders. 

ARBUTHNOT,   Sir  A.  J. 

13.  Lord  Clive. 
ARCHER,  T,  A.,  &  KINGSFORD,  C.  L. 

1.  The  Crusades. 

ARCHIBALD,  Douglas. 

3.  Story  of  the  earth's  atmosphere^. 

ARISTOPHANES. 
79.  Comedies,  vol.  1. 

78.  Comedies^  vol.  2. 

ARMSTRONG,  E. 

59.  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

ARNOLD,  Edwin. 
49.  The  light  of  Asia. 

ARNOLD,  E.  L. 

1.  Phra  the  Phoenician. 

ARNOLD,  Matthew. 

5.  Discourses  in  America. 

62.  Essays  in  criticism,  1st  series. 

3.  Essays  in  criticism,  vol.  1. 

4.  Essays  in  criticism,  vol.  2. 
43.  God  and  the  Bible. 

60.  Poems. 

ARTHUR,  T.  S. 
69.  Ten  nights  in  a  bar-room. 

ASPINWALL,  Alicia. 
42.  The  echo-maid. 

ARKINSON,   Philip. 
42.  Electricity  for  everybody. 

19.  Elements    of    dynamic    electricity 

and  magnetism. 

AUERBACH,  Berthold. 
8.  On  the  heights. 

63.  Villa  on  the  Rhine,  2  vols. 
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AUERBACH,  Berthold,  and  others. 
45.  Stories   by    foreign    authors,    Ger- 
man, vol.  2. 

AUSTEN,  Jane. 
17.  Pride  and  prejudice. 

AU^TIN^  J.  G. 
20.'stahdl8h  of  Standlsh. 

AVERY.  S.  P. 

1.  Harp  of  a  thousand  strings. . 

AWDRY,  Ut8.  W. 
43.  Early  chapters  In  science. 

BACH.  P.  W. 

50.  How  to  Judge  a  horse. 

BACON,  A.  ^. 

74.  Japanese  girls  and  women. 

BACON,.  Francis. 
79.  Essays. 

BADENQCH,  h.  N. 

66.  Romance  of  the  Insect  world. 

badqj:r,.j.  E, 

55.  The'  lost  city. 

BAGEHOT,  Walter. 

45.  Biographical  studies. 

1.  The  English  constitution. 

42.  Literary  studies,  vol.  1, 

43.  Literary  studies,  vol.  2. 

44.  Literary  studies,  vol.  3. 
49.  Lombard  street. 

67.  Postulates  of  political  economy. 

BAILEY,  J.  C. 

78.  English  elegies. 

BAILEY,  J.  M. 

62.  Life  In  Danbury. 

63.  They  all  do  It. 

BAILEY,  L.  H. 

41.  Evolution  of  our  native  fruits. 

78.  Garden  making. 

59.  Lessons  with  plants. 
77.  Plant  breeding. 

1.  Principles  of  agriculture. 
53.  Principles  of  fruit  growing. 

51.  The  pruning  book. 

2.  Talks  afield. 

BAIN,  R.  N. 

60.  Charles  XII. 

BAIRD,  H.  M. 

75.  Theodore  Beza. 

BAKER,   C.   W. 

60.  MoiiopbJies  and  the  people. 

BAKER,  Sir  S,  W. 
1.  Cast  up  by  the  sea. 

BALDWIN.  J.  D. 

4.  Pre-hlstorle  nations. 
17.  Ancient  America. 

BALDWIN,  J.  M. 

5.  Story  of  the  mind. 


BALDWIN,  James. 

19.  Story  of  Roland. 

18.  Story  of  Siegfried. 

20.  Story  of  the  Golden  A«e.  ,;   ■ 

BALESTIER.  Wolcott. 
73.  Benefits  forgot. 

BALLANTYNE.   R.   M. 
52.  Gorilla  hunters. 

r 

70.  Ungava. 

45.  Young  fur-traders. 

BALLARD,  Julia  P. 
60.  Moths  and  butterflies. 

BALLOU,  M.  M. 

77.  Aztec  land. 

62.  Due  south.  » 

70.  Equatorial  America. 

55.  Pearl  of  India.  , 

78.  Story  of  Malta. 

BALZAC,  Honore  de. 
69.  Cesar  Blrotteau. 
68.  Cousin  Pons. 

56.  Pere  Goriot. 
43.  Wild  ass's  skin. 

BALZAC,  Honore  de,  and  others. 
43.  Stories  by  foreign  authors,  Prench, 
vol.  3. 

BANDELIER,  A.   F. 

77.  Glided  man. 

BANGS,  J.  K. 

56.  House-boat  on  the  Styx. 

78.  Paste  Jewels. 

BARING-GOULD,  S. 
60.  Curious  myths  of  the  middle  ages. 

3.  Germany. 

BARLOW,  Jane. 

10.  Irish  Idylls. 

BARNARD,   C. 

4.  Talks  about  the  soil. 

5.  Talks  about  the  weather. 

6.  Talks  about  useful  plants. 

BARNES,  James. 
40.  For  king  or  country, 
47.  A  loyal  traitor. 
12.  Yankee  ships  and  yankee  sailors. 

BARR,   A.  E. 

20.  Bow  of  orange  ribbon. 

63.  Friend  Olivia. 

54.  Michael  and  Theodora. 

19.  Remember  the  Alamo. 

BARR,  James. 

8.  Humor  of  America. 

BARR.  Robert. 

7.  Tekla. 

BARRIE,  J.  M. 

8.  Little  Minister. 

11.  Margaret  Ogllvle. 

71.  Sentimental   Tommy. 

9.  Window  in  Thrums. 
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BARRIE,  J.  M.,  and  others. 
61.  Stories  by   English   authors,    Lon- 
don. 
68.  Stories  by  English  authors,   Scot- 
land. 

BARROWS,  J.  H. 
67.  Christianity,  the  world  religion. 

BARROWS,  William. 
10.  Oregon. 

BASCOM,  John. 
77.  Growth  of  nationality  in  the  U.  S. 
76.  Problems  in  philosophy. 
71.  Social   theory. 

BASKETT,  J.  N. 

56.  Story  of  the  birds. 

61.  Story  of  the  fishes. 

BASTIAT,  M.  F. 
76.  Sophisms  of  protection. 

BATES,  Arlo. 

57.  Talks  on  the  study  of  literature. 

BATES,  F.  D. 

62.  Tatters. 

BATES,  K.  L. 
26.  American  literature. 

BATTEN,  L.  W. 

46.  Old   Testament   from   the   modern 

point  of  view. 
BAYLISS,   C.  K. 
66.  In  brook  and  bayou. 

BAYLISS,  Sir  Wyke. 

62.  Rex  regum. 

BAYLOR,  F.  C. 
51.  Juan  and  Juanita. 

BAYNE,  S.  G. 

48.  Pith  of  astronomy. 

BAZAN,  E.  P. 

39.  Russia,   its  people  and   its   litera- 
ture. 

BEALE,  Stephen. 
43.  Profitable  poultry  keeping. 

BEARD,  D.  C. 
13.  American  boy's  handy-book. 

BEARD,  J.   C. 

63.  Curious  homes  and  their  tenants. 

BEARD,  Lina  and  A.  B. 
15.  American  girl's  handy-book. 

BEAULIEU,  P.  L. 
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century. 
38.  Norihern  studies. 
70.  Seventeenth  century   studies. 

GOULBURN,  E.  N. 

2.  Thought^  on  personal  religion. 

GOULDING,  F.  R, 
44.  Young  marooners. 

GRANT,  U.  S. 

2.  Memoirs,  2  vols. 

GRANT,  Robert. 
48.  Art  of  living. 

48.  Bachelor's  Christmas. 

51.  Searchlight  letters. 

GRAS,  Felix.' 

49.  Reds  of  the  Midi. 
73.  White  terror. 

GRAY,  ,G.  Z. 

56.  Children's  crusade. 
(}RAY,   Thomas. 

70.  Poetical  works. 


GREEN,  J.  R.  ■->■ 

28.  History  of  the  English   people,   4 
vols. 

GREEN,  M.  E. 

77.  Food  products  of  the  world. 

GREINER,  T. 
61.  How  to  make  the  garden  pay. 
66.  Practical  farm  chemistry. 

GREY,  Maxwell,  Bee  TUTTIET,  M.  G. 

GRIFFIS.  W.  B.  ' 

12.  Brave  little  Holland. 

61.  Corea. 

GRIFFIN,  G.  W. 
38.  My  Danish  days. 

GRINNELL,  G.  B. 
56.  Blackfoot  lodge  tales. 
55.  Pawnee  hero  stories. 

GROSSE,  Ernest. 
43.  Beginnings  of  art. 

GROSVENOR,  E.  A. 

3.  Contemporary  history. 

GUERBER,  H.  A. 

78.  Legends  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ. 

GUEST,  M.  J.  and  UNDERWOOD,  F.  H. 

28.  Lectures  on  English  History. 

GUIMPS,  Roger  de. 
54.  Pestalozzl. 

GUINEY,  L.  L 
75.  Little  English  gallery. 

GURLER,  H.  B. 
42.  American  dairying. 

GUTHRIE,  F.  A. 

8.  Paleface  and  redskin. 

9.  Vice  versa. 

GUYAU,  J.  M. 
66.  Education  and  heredity. 

HABBERTON,  John, 
59.  Helen's  babies. 
42.  Who  was  Paul  Grayson? 

HADDON,  AC. 
72,  Evolution  in  art. 

HAGGARD,  H.   R. 

18.  Allen  Quatermain. 

19.  Col.  Quaritch. 

63.  King  Solomon's  mines. 

62.  Mai^ya's  revenge. 
61.  Nada  the  lily. 

20.  She. 

48.  Swallow. 

64.  World's  desire. 

HALE,  E.  E. 
70.  History  of  the  U.  S. 
3.  Man  without  a  country. 
80.  Stories  of  invention. 

HALE,  E.  E.  and  SUSAN. 
7.  Spain. 
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HALE,  L.  P. 
56.  Last  of  the  Peter  kins. 
S2.  Peterkln  papers. 

HALE,  L.  P.  and  others. 
43.  Stories  by  American  authors,  toI. 
3. 

HALE,  Susan. 
5.    Mexico. 

HALEVY,  Ludovlc. 
55.  Abbe  Constantin. 

HALIBURTON,  T.  C. 
65.  Sam  Slick. 

HALL,  Mrs.  S.  C. 

70.  Sketches  of  Irish  character. 

HALL  AM,  Henry. 
37.  Literature  of  Europe,  4  vols. 

HALSTED,  B.  D. 

71.  Barn  plans  and  outbuildings. 

HAMBLEN,  H.  E. 

46.  General  manager's  story. 

69.  Story  of  a  Yankee  boy. 

72.  Tom  Benton's  luck. 
79.  Yarn  of  a  Buck  mate. 

HAMERTON,  P.  G. 
55.  The  intellectual  life. 

HAMILTON,  Alexander. 
1.  The  Federalist. 

HAMLEY,  Sir  Edward. 

15.  The  war  in  the  Crimea. 

HAMLIN,  A.  D.  F. 
22.  History  of  architecture. 

HANNSON,   L.   M. 
60.  We  women  and  our  authors. 

HAPGOOD,  I.  F. 
39.  Epic  songs  of  Russia. 

HARDING,  Caroline  and  S.  B. 

16.  Stories  of  Greek  gods,  heroes  and 

men. 

HARDING,  G.  C. 
33.  Miscellaneous  writings. 

HARDINGE,  E.  M. 
52.  Field,  forest  and  wayside  flowers. 

HARDY,  A.  S. 

46.  But  yet  a  woman. 
52.  Hall  of  shells. 

47.  Passe  Rose. 

HARDY,  Thomas. 

79.  A  Laodicean. 

80.  The  woodlanders. 

HARLAN,  G.  C. 

48.  Eyesight  and  how  to  care  for  it. 

HARLAND,  Marion. 

70.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

48.  Common  sense  in  the  household. 
47.  Cottage  kitchen. 

49.  Story  of  Mary  Washington. 
69.  William  Cowper. 


HARRADEN,  Beatrice,  and  others. 
59.  Stories   by   English   authors,   Ger- 
many. 

HARRIS,  G.  W. 

11.  Sut  Lovingood's  yarns. 

HARRIS,  J.  C. 

72.  Aaron  in  the  wildwoods. 

66.  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann. 
58.  Daddy  Jake  the  runaway. 
15.  Little  Mr.  Thlmbleflnger. 

14.  Mr.  Rabbit  at  home. 

73.  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus. 

HARRISON,    BenJ. 

2.  This  country  of  ours. 

HARRISON,   Mrs.   Burton. 

49.  The  Anglomaniacs. 

44.  Son  of  the  old  dominion. 

HARRISON,  J.  A. 
6.  Greece. 

HARRISON,   W.  J. 

5.  History  of  photography. 

HART,  A.   B. 
46.  Formation  of  the  Union. 
58.  Hypnotism,    mesmerism    and    the 
new  witch-craft. 

HARTE,  Bret. 

76.  Colonel  Starbottle's  client. 

57.  Condensed  novels. 

63.  In  the  Carqulnez  woods. 
75.  Luck  of  Roaring  camp. 

58.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts. 

HARTSHORNE,  Henry. 
43.  Our  homes. 

HASSALL,   Arthur. 

73.  Louis  XIV. 

HAWKINS,  A.  H. 

59.  Heart  of  the  princess  Osra. 
17.  Prisoner  of  Zenda. 

57.  Rupert  of  Hentzan. 

HAY,  John. 

50.  Poems. 

HAY,  M.  C. 

74.  Old  Myddelton's  money. 

HA  YENS,  Herbert. 

77.  Soldiers  of  the  legion. 

HAYES,  J.  R. 
56.  How  to  live  longer. 

HAWEIS,   H.   R. 
25.  Music  and  morals. 
24.  My  musical  life. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel. 

13.  Blithedale  romance. 

15.  House  of  the  seven  gables. 

12.  Marble  faun. 

11.  Mosses  from  an  old  manse. 

14.  Scarlet  letter. 

9.  Twice  told  tales. 
14.  Wonder  book. 
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HEADLAM,  Cecil. 

72.  Nuremberg. 

HEARN,  Lafcadlo. 
7.3.  Glimpses   of   unfamiliar   Japan,    2 

vols. 
71.  In  ghostly  Japan. 

70.  Out  of  the  east. 

75.  Two    years    in    the    French    West 

Indies. 

HEDGE,  F.  H. 
35.  Hours  with  German  classics. 

HEINE,  Heinrich. 

74.  Prose  writings. 

HELPS,  Arthur. 
18.  Thoughts   upon   government. 

HEMANS.  Mrs.   F.  D. 
57.  Poetical  works. 

HENDERSON,  P. 

9.  Gardening  for  pleasure. 
8.  Gardening  for  profit. 

HENDERSON,  W.  J. 
48.  Last  cruise  of  the  Mohawk. 

24.  Orchestra  and  orchestral  music. 

25.  Preludes  and  studies. 
24.  Story   of   music. 

23.  What  is  good  music? 

HENRY,  James. 
40.  French  poets  and  novelists. 

HENRY,  W.  A. 

63.  Feeds  and  feeding. 

HENTY,  G.  A. 

78.  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 

71.  Boy  knight. 

76.  Bravest  of  the  brave. 

2.  By  England's  aid. 
1.  By  pike  and  dyke. 

66.  By  right  of  conquest. 

68.  By  sheer  pluck. 

65.  Captain  Bayley's  heir. 

5.  Cat  of  Bubastes. 

79.  Cornet  of  horse. 

69.  Facing  death. 

67.  Final  reckoning. 

3.  For  name  and  fame. 

80.  Friends  though  divided. 

64.  In  freedom's  cause. 
63.  In  the  reign  of  terror. 
62.  In  times  of  peril. 

4.  Jacobite  exile. 

75.  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 

74.  St.  George  for  England. 

73.  True  to  the  old  flag. 

72.  Under  Drake's  flag. 

8.  With   Clive  In   India. 

6.  With  Lee  in  Virginia. 

7.  With  Wolf  in  Canada. 

70.  Young  buglers. 

9.  Young  Carthaginian. 
61.  Young   colonists. 

77.  Young  Franc-Tireurs. 

24  -  State  Library. 


HERFORD,  C.  H. 
35.  Literary  relations  of  England  and 
Germany  In  the  16th  century. 

HERRICK,  C.  T. 

57.  Housekeeping  made  easy. 

64.  What  to  eat  and  how  to  serve  it. 

HERRICK.  S.  E. 
59.  Some  heretics  of  yesterday. 

HEYSE,  Paul. 

64.  In  paradise,  2  vols. 

HEYSE,  Paul  and  others. 
44.  Stories    by    foreign    authors,    Ger- 
man, vol.  1. 

HILDRETH,  Richard. 
30.  History    of    the    United    States,    6 
vols. 

HICKSON,  S.  J. 
10.  Story  of  life  in  the  seas. 

HIGGINSON,  M.  T. 
76.  Room  for  one  more. 

HIGGINSON,  T.  W. 
79.  Common  sense  about  women. 
72.  Concerning  all  of  us. 

58.  Contemporaries. 

16.  Tales  of  the  enchanted  isles  of  the 
Atlantic. 

HIGGINSON,    T.    W.    and    BIGELOW, 
E,  H.,  ed. 
66.  American  sonnets. 

HILLEGAS,  H.  C. 
72.  Oom  Paul's  people. 

HILLIS,  N.  .D. 
66.  Investment  of  influence. 

65.  Man's  value  to  society. 

HILTON,  G.  S. 
70.  Funny  side  of  politics. 


HINSDALE,  B.  A. 
57.  Horace    Mann    and 

school  revival. 
31.  The  old  northwest. 


the    common 


HOBBES,  J.  O.,  See  CRAIGIE,  Mrs.  M. 

HODGETTS,  E.  M.  S. 
39.  Tales  and   legends  from   the   land 
of  the  Tzar. 

HODGKIN,  Thomas. 
9.  George  Fox. 
56.  Theodoric,  the  Goth. 

HOFFMAN,  F.  S. 
44.  Sphere  of  the  state. 

HOFFMAN,   Professor,  See  LEWIS.   A. 
J. 

HOFFMAN,  W.  J. 
42.  Beginnings  of  writing. 

HOLCOMBE,    J.     W.    and    SKINNKR, 
H.  M. 
33.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 
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HOLDER.  C.  F. 

0.  Lonis  Agasslz. 

HOLLAND,  J.  G. 

15.  Arthur  Bonnlcastle. 

16.  Miss  Gilbert's  career. 

1.  Poetical  works. 
45.  Sevenoaks. 

57.  Titcomb*s  letters. 

HOLLEY,  Marietta. 

6.  My  opinions  and  Betsy  Bobbett's. 
5.  Samantha  at  Saratoga. 

HOLMES,  O.  W. 

7.  Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table. 
44.  Elsie  Venner. 

8.  Poet  at  the  breakfast  table. 
54.  Poetical  works. 

12.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

HOOD,  Thomas. 

9.  Poetical  works. 

HOOKER,  M.  H. 
74.  Ye  gentlewoman's  housewifery. 

HOPE,  A.  R. 
57.  Story  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

HOPE,  Anthony,  See  HAWKINS,  A.  H. 

HOPKINS,  Tighe. 
51.  An  idler  In  old  France. 

HOPPIN,  A. 
16.  Two  Compton  boys. 

HORDER,  W.  G. 

68.  American  sacred  song. 

HORN,  F.  W. 
38.  History   of   the    literature   of    the 
Scandiuavian  north. 

HORSLEY,   Reginald. 
74.  Hunted  through  Fiji. 

HOSMER,  J.  K. 

4.  The  Jews. 

5.  Samuel  Adams. 

35.  Short  history  of  German  literature. 

HOUSE,  B.  D. 
32.  Poems. 

HOUSSAY,  F. 

65.  Industries  of  animals. 

HOWARD,  Mrs.  B.  C. 

69.  Fifty  years  in  a  Maryland  kitchen. 

HOWARD.  B.  W. 
16.  One  summer. 

HOWARD,  J.  R. 
68.  Henry   Ward   Beecher. 

HOWE,  D.  W. 

51.  The  Puritan  republic. 

HOWE,  E.  W. 

52.  Story  of  a  country  town. 

HOWE,  F.  C. 

66.  Taxation  and  taxes. . 


HOWE,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
41.  Is  polite  society  polite? 
48.  Margaret  Fuller. 

HOWELLS,   W.  D. 

73.  April  hopes. 
20.  A  boy's  town. 

69.  Criticism  and  fiction. 

74.  Indian  summer. 

15.  Lady  of  the  Aroostook. 

51.  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head. 

52.  My  literary  passions. 
36.  Modern  Italian  poets. 
IG.  Rise  of  Silas  Lapbam. 

75.  Their  wedding  Journey. 

HOWITT,  William  and  Mary. 

38.  Literature  and  romance  of  north- 

ern Europe,  2  vols. 

HOYT,   H.   M. 

48.  Protection   versus   free   trade. 

HUBBARD,  Elbert. 
78.  Little   journeys   to   the   homes    of 
American  statesmen. 

HUDSON,  W.  H. 
55.  Idle  hours  in  a  library. 

HUFFER,   F. 

24.  Musical  studies. 

HUG,   Mrs.  Arnold. 
7.  Switzerland. 

HUGHES,   Thomas. 
80.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 
15    Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

HUGO,  Victor. 

71.  Bug-jnrgal. 

70.  By  order  of  the  king. 
75.  Dramatic  works. 

29.  History  of  a  crim*?. 

10.  Les  Miserables,  2  vols. 

39.  Lyrical  poems. 
9.  Ninety-three. 

73.  Notre-Dame. 

72.  Toilers  of  the  sea. 

6.  William  Shakespeare. 

HULL,  Edward. 
77.  Volcanoes. 

HUME,  M.  A.  S. 

77.  Modern  Spain. 

HUMPHREYS,  Andrew  A. 
72.  The  Virginia  campaign. 

HUNEKER,  James. 

25.  Mezzotints  in  modern  music. 

HUNT,   William. 

49.  History  of  Italy. 

HUSMANN,  George. 
72.  American  grape  growing. 

HUTCHINSON,  H.  N. 
45.  Autobiography  of  the  earth. 
58.  Creatures  of  other  days. 
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HUTTON,   Laurence. 
51.  A  boy  I  knew  and  four  dogs. 
66.  Literary  landmarks  of  London. 
76.  Other  times  and  other  seasons 

HUXLEY.  T.  H. 

6.  Science  and  education. 

HYNDMAN,  H.  M. 

49.  Commercial  crises  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

INDIANA    COMMANDERY,    Loyal   Le- 
gion. 
33.  War  papers,  vol.  1. 

INDIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
32.  Publications,  2  vols. 

INGELOW,   Jean. 

62.  Fated  to  be  free. 

63.  Oflf  the  Skelligs. 
12.  Poetical  works. 

INGERSOLL,  Ernest. 

53.  Book  of  the  ocean. 
78.  Ice  queen. 

70.  Knocking  round  the  Rockies. 

7.  Wild  neighbors. 

INGLE,   Edward, 
72.  Southern  sidelights. 

INGOLDSBY.  Thomas. 

47.  Ingoldsby  legends. 

INGRAM,  J.  H. 

43.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
INMAN,  Henry. 

8.  Old  Snpta  Fe  trail. 

INMAN,   H.  B. 
62.  One-eyed  grifflu. 

IRVING,  Washington. 
14.  Alhambra. 

41.  Columbus. 

54.  Conquest  of  Granada. 

48.  Mahomet  and  his  successors. 
10.  Sketch  book. 

9.  Spanish  papers. 

IRVING,  F.  B. 
9.  Six  girls. 

JACOBI,  C.  T. 

44.  Priming. 

JACOBS,  H.  E. 
74.  Martin  Luther. 

JACOBS.  Joseph. 
54.  Story  of  geographical  discovery. 

JACOBS,  W.  W. 
53.  Many  cargoes. 

JACKSON,  C.  C,  Lady. 

42.  Court  of  France,  2  vols. 

41.  Court  of  the  Tulleries,  2  vols. 

45.  First  of  the  Bourbons,  2  vols. 

44.  French  court  and  society,  2  vols. 

43.  Last  of  the  Valois,  2  vols. 

46.  Old  Paris,  2  vols. 

47.  Old  Regimi'.  2  vols. 


JACKSON,  H.  H. 
16.  Bits  of  talk  for  young  folks. 
43.  Nelly's  silver  mine. 

67.  Poems. 
6.  Ramona. 

JAMES,  A.  L. 
72.  Catering  for  two. 

JAMES,  Henry. 
9.  The  American. 

68.  Picture  and  text. 
11.  Portrait  of  a  lady. 
10.  Spoils  of  Poynton. 

JAMES,  Henry,  and  others. 

45.  Stories      by      American      authors, 

vol.  5. 

JAMESON,   Anna. 

21.  Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

22.  Memoirs  of  Italian  painters. 

22.  Sacred  and  legendary  art,  2  vols. 

JAMISON,   Mrs.  C.  V. 
10.  Lady  Jane. 
68.  Tolnette's  Philip. 

JANVIER,  T.  A.,  and  others. 
50.  Stories  by  American  authors,   vol. 
10. 

JARCHOW.   H.  N. 
55.  Forest  planting. 

JEANS,  J.  S. 

59.  Trusts,  pools  and  corners. 

JENKS,  Edward. 
78.  History  of  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies. 

JENSEN,  William. 
55.  Karine. 

JEROME,  J.  K. 

60.  Three  men  In  a  boat. 

JERROLD.  Douglas. 
49.  Mrs.  Caudle's  curtain  lectures. 

JEWETT,  S.  O. 
54.  Country  doctor. 
74.  Counry  of  the  pointed  firs. 

53.  Deep  haven. 

5.  The  Normans. 

46.  Play-days. 

54.  Queen's  twin. 

JOHNSON.  H.  K. 

6.  Woman  and  the  republic. 

JOHNSON.  L.  W. 

10.  How  crops  feed. 

11.  How  crops  grow. 

JOHNSON.  Rosslter. 

55.  End  of  a  rainbow. 

9.  ed.  Little  classics,  Childhood. 

66.  ed.  Little  classics.  Comedy 

65.  ed.  Little  classics.  Exile. 

67.  ed.  Little  classics.  Fortune. 

66.  ed.  Little  classics.  Heroism. 

61.  ed.   Little  classics,   Intellect. 
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JOHNSON,  Rossiter— Continued. 

17.  ed.  Little  classics,  Laughter. 

63.  ed.  Little  classics,  Life. 

64.  ed.  Little  classics,  Love. 

68.  ed.  Liitle  classics.  Mystery. 

69.  ed.  Little  classics,  Romance. 
62.  ed.  Lit  lie  classics,  Tragedy. 
12.  Old  French  war. 

11.  War  of  1812. 

JOHNSTON,  A.  F. 

55.  Gate  of  the  giant  scissors. 

JOHNSTON,  Alexander. 

9.  Connecticut. 

31.  History  of  American  politics. 

31.  History  of  the  United  States. 

JOHNSTON,  J.  F.  W. 
62.  Chemistry  of  common  life. 

JOHNSTON,  Mary. 
61.  To  have  and  to  hold. 

JOHNSTON,  R.  M. 
78.  Dukesborough  tales. 
77.  The  Primes  and  their  neighbors. 

56.  Studies  literary  and  social. 

JOHONNOT,  James. 
51.  Friends  in  feathers  and  fur. 

76.  Neighbors  with  claws  and  hoofs. 

77.  Neighbors  with  wings  and  fins. 

JOKAI,  Maurus. 
45.  The  green  book. 
56.  Pretty  Michael. 

JONES,  C.  H. 

11.  Lord  Macaulay. 

JORDAN,  C.  B.,  ed. 
71.  Moiher-song  and  child-song. 

JORDAN,  D.   S. 

12.  Foot  notes  of  evolution. 
50.  Matka  and  Kotlk. 

10.  Science  sketches. 

.  JUDAH,  M.  J. 

32.  Down  our  way. 

JUGLAR,  Clement. 

11.  Brief    history    of    panics    In    the 

United  States. 

JULIAN,  G.  W. 
32.  Later   speeches. 

JUSSERAND,  J.  J. 
•  40.  Shakespeare  in  France. 

KALER,  J.  O.,  See  OTIS,  James,  paeitd. 

KEATS,  John. 
43.  Poetical  works. 

KELLOGG,  Elijah. 
64.  Ark  of  Elm  island. 
63.  Boy  farmers. 

61.  Charlie  Bell. 

62.  Lion  Ben. 

KELLY,   J.   F. 
37.  History  of  Spanish  literature. 


KELSEY,  D.  M. 
77.  Deeds  of  daring  by  the  American 
soldier. 

KEMPIS,  T.  A'. 

1.  Imitation  of  Christ. 

KENNARD,  N.  H. 
58.  Mrs.  Siddons. 
53.  Rachel. 

KENNEDY,  J.  P. 

17.  Horseshoe  Robinsan. 
KER,  David. 

49.  Into  unknown  seas. 

44.  The  lost  city. 

KIDD,  Benjamin. 

45.  Social  evolution. 

KING,  A.   E. 
57.  Kitwyk  stories. 

KING,  Charles. 
10.  Cadet  days. 
9.  Colonel's  daughter. 
10.  Fort  Frayne. 

KING,  F.  H.  ' 
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14.  The  Young  Voyageurs.    Reid. 

15.  The  Light  Princess  and  Other  Fairy 

Tales.     Macdonald. 

16.  Among  the  Camps.     Page. 

17.  We  All.    Thanet. 

18.  Rollo  Books.     Learning  to  Talk  and 

Learning  to  Read.    Abbott. 

19.  Oaklelgh.     Deland. 

20.  Tom  Sawyer.     Clemens. 

—History.— 

21.  The  Crusades.    Archer. 

22.  Persia.     Benjamin. 

—History.— 

23.  Canada.     Bourinot. 

24.  Pioneers    of    France    in    the    New 

World.     Parkman. 

25.  The  Making  of  the  Nation.    Walker. 

26.  Maryland.     Browne. 

—Biography.— 

27.  James  Madison.    Gay. 

28.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Vol.  1.     Morse. 

29.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Vol.  2.     Morse. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

SO.  The  English  Constitution.    Bagehot. 

31.  The  Federalist.     Hamilton. 

—Science  and  Nature.- 

32.  The  Story  of  the  Weather.     Cham- 

bers. 

33.  The  American  Race.    Brinf?Jn. 


—Humor.— 

84.  The   Harp   of  a   Thousand   Strings. 
Avery. 

-Agriculture.— 

35.  Principles  of  Agriculture.     Bailey. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The  Imitation  of  Christ.     Kempis. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.     Carlyle. 

38.  Back  Log  Studies.     Warner. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Merchant   olc  Venice.     Shakespeare. 

40.  Poetical   works.     Holland. 

LIBRARY  No.  2. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Pickwick  Papers.     Dickens. 

2.  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    Reade. 

3.  David  Balfour.     Stevenson. 

4.  Abdallah.     Laboulaye. 

6.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     Stowe. 

—Fiction.—  • 

6.  The  Pathfinder.     Cooper. 

7.  Jacob  Faithful.     Marryatt. 

8.  Old  Mam'selle's  Secret.     Marlltt. 

9.  The  Days  of  Jeanne  D'Arc.     Cath- 

erwood. 
10.  In  the  Tennessee  mountains.    Crad- 
dock. 


— JuvenlLa.- 


l 


Bol- 


11.  Famous  American  Statesman. 

ton.  ^[      **  '* 

12.  History  of  France.    Y*dnge?' 

13.  By  England's  Aid.    Henty.'" 

14.  The  Bush  Boys.     Reld. 

15.  The  Arabian  Knights.     Anorn.' 

16.  Boys  of '61.    Coffin.  '    ^';' 

17.  Mrs.  Overtheways.     Bwing.   ' '* 

18.  Rollo  Books.     Work  and  Play.     Ab- 

bott. 

19.  Polly  Oliver's  Problem.    Wlggln. 

20.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.    Bnmett. 
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—History.— 

21.  The  Goths.     Bradley. 

22.  Carthage.     Church. 

23.  Norway.     Boyesen. 

24.  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West. 

Parkman. 

25.  The   French    War   and   the    Revolu- 

tion.    Sloane. 

26.  Kansas.     Spring. 

—Biography.— 

27.  James  Monroe.     Gllman. 

28.  Personal  Memoirs.     Grant,  Vol.  1. 

29.  Personal  Memoirs.     Grant,  Vol.  2. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

30.  The       American        Commonwealth. 

Bryce. 

31.  This  Country  of  Ours.     Harrison. 

—Science   and   Nature.— 

32.  The  Story  of  the  Plants.     Allen. 

33.  Wake  Robin.     Burroughs. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Roughing  It.     Clemens. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Talks  Afield.     Bailey. 

—Moral  and  Religious.- 

36.  Thoughts     on      Personal      Religion. 

Goulburn. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.- 

37.  Nature,     Addresses     and     Lectures. 

Emerson. 

38.  The    Best    Letters    of   Madame    Se- 

vigne.     Anderson  Ed. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  The  Tempest.     Shakespeare. 

40.  Poetical  Works.    Whittler. 

LIBRARY   No.  3. 

-Fiction.— 

1.  Our  Mutual  Friend.     Dickens. 

2.  It    Is  .Never    Too    Late    To    Mend. 

Reade. 

3.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  and  Dr. 

Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.     Stevenson. 

4.  The  Man  Without  a  Country.    Hale. 

5.  The  Gold  Bug.     Poe. 

6.  Deerslayer.     Cooper. 

7.  Harry  Lorrequer.     Lever. 

8.  In  the  Golden  Days.    Lyall. 

9.  Hugh  Wynne,  Vol.  1.    Mitchell. 

10.  Hugh  Wynne,  Vol.  2.    Mitchell. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Famous  English  Authors.     Bolton. 

12.  History  of  Germany.    Tonge. 


13.  For  Name  and  Fame.     Henty. 

14.  The  Boy  Hunters.     Reid. 

15.  Fairy  Tales.     Andersen. 

16.  Boys  of  '76.    Coffin. 

17.  Jan  of  the  Wind  Mill.    Ewlng. 

18.  Rollo  Books.     School  and  Vacation. 

Abbott. 

19.  Odd  or  Even.     Whitney. 

20.  Sara  Crewe.    Burnett. 

-History.— 

21.  The  Saracens.    Oilman. 

22.  Early  Britain.    Church. 

23.  Germany.     Baring-Gould. 

24.  Jesuits    In    North    America.      Park- 

man. 

25.  Contemporary   History.     Grosvenor. 

26.  Kentucky.    Shaler. 

—Biography.— 

27.  George  Washington,  Vol.  1.     Lodge. 

28.  George  Washington,  Vol.  2.     Lodge. 
99.  Nelson.  Southey. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

30.  An  Honest  Dollar.    Andrews. 

31.  The  Question  of  Silver.    Ehrich. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The   Story   of   the   Earth's   Atmos- 

phere.   Archibald. 

33.  Origin   of   Cultivated   Plants.     Con- 

dolle. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Mr.     Dooley    In    Peace    and    War. 

Dunne. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Soils  and  Crops.    Morrow  and  Hunt. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Holy  Living.     Taylor. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Letters.— 

37.  Essays  In  Criticism,  Vol.  1.    Arnold. 

38.  English  Traits.     Emerson. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Julias  Cfiesar.  <  Shakespeare. 

40.  Political  Works.    Lanier. 

LIBRARY  No.  4. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  David  Copperfleld.     Dickens. 

2.  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.    Bulwer. 

3.  Weir  of  Hermlston.     Stevenson. 

4.  Flute  and  Violin.     Allen. 

5.  Penelope's   Progress.     Wiggin. 

6.  The  Prairie.    Cooper. 
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—Fiction.— 

7.  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,  Vol.  1.     Lever. 

8.  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,  Vol.  2.     L#ever. 

9.  The  Celebrity.     Churchill. 

10.  The  Story  of  Tonty.     Catherwood. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Famous  English  Statesmen.    Bolton. 

12.  Crusoe's  Island.    Ober. 

13.  A  Jacobite  Exile.     Henty. 

14.  Cab  and  Caboose.     Munroe. 

15.  Alice  in   Wonderland,   and   Through 

the  Looking  Glass.    Carroll. 
'   16.  Winning  His  Way.    Coffin. 

17.  Jackanapes  and  Other  Tales.  Ewlng. 

18.  Rollo  Books.     Experiments  and  Mu- 

seum.    Abbott. 

19.  Five    Little    Peppers,     Grown    Up. 

Sidney. 

20.  Miss  Toosey's   Mission   and   Laddie. 

Anon. 

—History.—  , 

21.  The  Jews.     Hoemer. 

22.  The  Tuscan  Republics.     Duflfy. 

23.  The  Thirty  Years'  War.     Schiller. 

24.  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  Vol.  1.    Park- 

man. 

25.  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  Vol.  2.    Park- 

man. 

26.  California.     Royce. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Alexander   Hamilton.     Lodge. 

28.  Lord   Beaconsfleld.     Towle. 

29.  Capt.  Cook.    Besant. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

30.  Profit  Sharing.    Gllman. 

31.  Industrial  Arbitration.     Lowell. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  Pre-Historic  Nations.     Baldwin. 

33.  Outlines  of  Practical  Hygiene.    Cur- 

rier. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Josh  Billings.     Shaw. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Talks  About  the  Soil.     Barnard. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The  Life  of  Christ.    Farrar. 

— Kssays  and  Belles  Lettres. 

37.  Natural  History  of  Intellect.    Emer- 

son. 

38.  Essays  In  Criticism,  Vol.  2.    Arnold. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Hamlet.    Shakespeare. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Longfellow. 


LIBRARY  No.  5. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.    Dickens. 

2.  Rienzi.     Bulwer. 

3.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.    Parker. 

4.  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man. 

Feuillet. 

5.  A  Cathedral  Courtship.     Wiggln. 

6.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.     Cooper. 

7.  Charles  O'Malley,  Vol.  1.     Lever. 

8.  Charles  O'Malley,  Vol.  2.     Lever. 

9.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     Castle. 

10.  The   Romance  of   Dollard.      Cather- 

wood. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Famous  European  Artists.    Bolton. 

12.  History  of  Rome.     Yonge. 

13.  The  Cat  of  Bubastes.     Henty. 

14.  Under  Orders.     Munroe. 

15.  Jacob  and  the  Raven.     Peard. 

16.  The  Age  of  Fable.    Bullfinch. 

17.  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing.    Ewing. 

18.  Rollo    Books.      Travels    and    Corre- 

spondence.    Abbott. 

19.  Five  Little  Peppers,   Midway.     Sid- 

ney. 

20.  Captain  January.     Richards. 

—History.— 

21.  The  Normans.    Jewett. 

22.  Rome.     Oilman. 

23.  Mexico.     Hale. 

24.  Half  Centuiy  of  Conflict, 

Vol.  1. 

25.  Half  Century  of  Conflict. 

Vol.  2. 

26.  Vermont.     Robinson. 


Parkman, 
Parkman, 


—Biography.— 

27.  Samuel  Adams.     Hosmer. 

28.  Addison.     Courthope. 

29.  William  Cullen  Bryant.     Bigelow. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.- 

30.  Problems  of  To-Day.    Ely. 

31.  Problems    of    Modern     Democracy. 

Godkln. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The  Story  of  the  Mind.     Baldwin. 

33.  History  of  Photography.     Harrison. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Samantha  at  Saratoga.     Holley. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Talks  About  the  Weather.    Barnard. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The  Bible,  Its  Meaning  and  Suprem- 

acy.   Farrar. 
—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Miscellaneous.  Emerson. 

38.  Discourses  In  America.    Arnold. 
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—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  As  You  Like  It.    Shakespeare. 

40.  Poetical  Works.    Bryant. 

.    LIBRARY  No.  6. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Oliver  Twist.    Dickens. 

2.  Tlie  Caxtons.    Bulwer.. 

3.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    Parker. 

4.  Ramona.     Jackson. 

5.  A  Singular  Life.    Phelps. 

6.  Wing  and  Wing.     Cooper. 

7.  The  Prince  of  India,  Vol.  1.     Wal- 

lace. 

8.  The  Prince  of  India,  Vol.  2.     Wal- 

lace. 

9.  The  Late  Mrs.  Null.     Stockton. 

10.  A  Princess  of  Thule.    Black. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Famous  Men  of  Science.     Bolton. 

12.  Boy  Travelers  in  Southern  Europe. 

Knox. 

13.  With  Lee  in  Virginia.    Henty. 

14.  The  Coral  Ship.     Munroe. 

14.  The  Blue  Fairy  Book.    Lang, 

16.  The  Age  of  Chivalry.    Bullfinch. 

17.  Santa  Claus  Land.     Douglas. 

18.  RoUo  Books.     Fire  and  Water.     Ab- 

bott. 

19.  Five     Little     Peepers,     How     They 

Grew.     Sidney. 
:20.  The    Dove    in    the    Eagle's    Nest. 
Yonge. 


Morrison. 


—History.— 

21.  The  Jews  Under  Rome. 

22.  Greece.    Harrison. 

23.  History  of  Modem  Europe.    Schwill. 

24.  The  Oregon  Trail.     Parkman. 

25.  New  York,  Vol.  1.     Roberts. 

26.  New  York,  Vol.  2.     Roberts. 

—Biography.— 

27.  John  Marshall.     Magruder. 

28.  Bunyan.     Froude. 

29.  Dolly  Madison.    Goodwin. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

30.  Women  and  the  Republic.    Johnson. 

31.  Liberty  and  Subjection  of  Women. 

Mill. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The    Story    of    the    Stars.      Cham- 

bers. 

33.  Science  and  Education.    Huxley. 

—Humor.- 

34.  My   Opinions  and  Betsy   Bobbett's. 

Holley. 


—Agriculture.— 

35.  Talks    About    Useful    Plants.      Bar- 

nard. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Early  Days  of  Christianity.    Farrar. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  William  Shakespeare.     Hugo. 

38.  Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketches. 

Emerson. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Macbeth.    Shakespeare. 

40.  Poetical  Works.    Lowell. 


LIBRARY  No.  7. 

—Fiction.- 

1.  Nicholas  Nickelby.     Dickens. 

2.  With  Fire  and  Sword.    Sienkiewicz. 

3.  Captains  Courageous.    Kipling. 

4.  Don   Quixote.     Cervantes. 

5.  Prue  and  I.     Curtis. 

6.  Water  Witch.    Cooper. 

7.  Ben  Hur.     Wallace. 

8.  David  Harum.     Westcott. 

9.  The  Squirrel  Inn.     Stockton. 

10.  Tekla.    Robert  Barr. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Famous  Types  of  Womanhood.    Bol- 

ton. 

12.  Boy    Travelers    in    Central    Europe. 

Knox. 

13.  With  Wolfe  in  Canada.    Henty. 

14.  The  Lost  Gold  of  the  Montezumas. 

Stoddard. 

15.  The  Red  Fairy  Book.     Lang. 

16.  The   Knights  of   the   Round   Table. 

Frost. 

17.  The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol.  Wiggin. 

18.  Rollo  Books.     Sky  and  Air.     Abbott. 

19.  The  Story  of  Colette.     Schultz. 

20.  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls.    Yonge. 

—History.— 

21.  The  Barbary  Corsairs.    Lane-Poole. 

22.  Spain.    Hale. 

23.  Switzerland.     Hug. 

24.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  Vol.  1.     Park- 

man. 

25.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  Vol.  2.    Patk- 

man. 

26.  Indiana.    Dunn. 

—Biography.— 

27.  John  Quincy  Adam^.    Morse. 

28.  Bums.  Shairp. 

29.  Napoleon.    Ropes. 
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—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

30.  Protection  and  Free  Trade.    George. 

31.  Protection      to      Home      Industry. 

Thompson. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The    Story    of    the    Solar    System. 

Chambers. 

33.  Wild   Neighbors.     Ingersoll. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Art  em  us  Ward.     Browne. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Swine  Husbandry.    Cobum. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Essays,  Vol.  1.     Emerson. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

87.  The     Autocrat     of     the     Breakfast 
Table.    Holmes. 

38.  Biographical  and  Historical  Essays. 

De  Quincey. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     Shake- 

speare. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Shelley. 

LIBRARY  No.  8. 
—Fiction.— 

1.  Martin  Chuzzlewlt.     Dickens. 

2.  Harold.     Bulwer. 

3.  Soldiers  Three.     Kipling. 

4.  The  Little  Minister.     Barrie. 

5.  On  the  Heights.     Auerbach. 

6.  Red  Rover.    Cooper. 

7.  The     Story     of     Old     Ft.     Loudon. 

Craddock. 

8.  The  Fair  God.    Wallace. 

9.  All    Sorts    and    Conditions    of    Men. 

Besant. 

10.  The  Widow  Lerouge.     Gaboriau. 

—Juvenile. — 

11.  Girls  Who  Became  Famous.    Bolton. 

12.  Boy  Travelers  In  Northern  Europe. 

Knox. 

13.  With  Clive  in  India.    Henty. 

14.  The  Cliff  Climbers.    Reid. 

15.  The  Green  Fairy  Book.    Lang. 

16.  The  Court  of  King  Arthur.     Frost. 

17.  Timothy's  Quest.     Wiggin. 

18.  Speech  and  Manners.     Kirkland. 

19.  Those  Dale  Girls.     Carruth. 

20.  Paleface  and  Redskin.     Guthrie. 

—History.— 

21.  The  Moors  in  Spain.    Lane-Poole. 

22.  The  Byzantine  Empire.     Oman. 


23.  Australasia.     Tregarthen. 

24.  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada.     Park- 

man. 

25.  The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail.     Inman. 

26.  Ohio.     King. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Thomas  Jefferson.     Morse. 

28.  Milton.     Pattison. 

29.  Drake.     Corbett. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

30.  Progress  and  Poverty.    George. 

31.  Principles     of     Political     Economy. 

Walker. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The  Story  of  Primitive  Man.    Clodd. 

33.  Luxury.     Lavelye. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Humor  of  America.     Barr. 

-Agriculture.- 

35.  Gardening  for  Profit.     Henderson. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Essays,  Vol.  2.     Emerson. 

—Essays  and   Belle«  Lettres.— 

37.  The   Poet   at   the   Breakfast   Table. 

Holmes. 

38.  Miscellaneous,  Vol.  1.     Morley. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Richard  the  Third.     Shakespeare. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Moore. 


LIBRARY    No.    9. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Christmas  Books.     Dickens. 

2.  The  Last  of  the  Barons.    Bulwer. 

3.  Plain   Tales   from    the   Hills.      Kip- 

ling. 

4.  A  Widow  in  Thrums.     Barrie. 

5.  Twice  Told  Tales.    Hawthorne. 

6.  The  Pilot.     Cooper. 

7.  The  Colonel's  Daughter.    King. 

8.  Ninety-Three.    Hugo. 

9.  Richard  Carvel.    Churchill. 

10.  The  American.    James. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Poor    Boys    Who    Became    Famous. 

Bolton. 

12.  Boy  Travelers  In  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland.    Knox. 

13.  The  Young  Carthaginian.     Henty. 

14.  The  Treasure  of  the  Seas.    De  Mlll^. 

15.  The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.    Lang. 
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16.  The  Boy's  Frolssart.     Lanier. 

17.  Childhood    (Little    Classics).     John- 

son. 

18.  Young  Polks'  Cyclopedia  of  Common 

Things.     Champlin. 

19.  Six  Girls.    Irving. 

20.  Vice  Versa.    Guthrie. 

—History.— 

21.  Assyria  and  Chaldea.     Ragozin. 

22.  The  Franks.    Sergeant. 

23.  Holland.     Rogers. 

24.  Count  Prontenac  and  New  Prance. 

Parkman. 

25.  Household    History    of   the    United 

States.     Eggleston. 

26.  Connecticut.    Johnson. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Louis  Agassiz.     Holder. 

28.  Carlyle.     Nlchol. 

29.  George  Pox.     Hodgkin. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

30.  American  Political  Ideas.     Flske. 

31.  Rise  of  the  Republic  in  the  United 

States.     Frothingham. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The  Story  of  Germ  Life.    Conn. 

33.  Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps.     Lubbock. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Humor  of  Germany.     Casenov. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Gardening    for    Pleasure.      Hender- 

son. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Conduct  of  Life.    Emerson. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Spanish  Papers.    Irving. 

38.  Miscellaneous,  Vol.  2.    Morley. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Romeo  and  Juliet.     Shakespeare. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Hood. 

LIBRARY  No.  10. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Christmas  Stories.    Dickens. 

2.  Henry  Esmond.     Thackeray. 

3.  The  Day's  Work.    Kipling. 

4.  Irish  Idyls.    Barlow. 

5.  Evelina.     Burney. 

6.  The  Spy.     Cooper. 

7.  Les  Mlserables,  Vol.  1.    Hugo. 

8.  Les  Miserable^,  Vol.  2.    Hogo. 

9.  The  Spoils  of  Poynton.    James. 
10.  Port  Frayne.    King. 


—Juvenile.— 

11.  Famous  Voyagers.    Bolton. 

12.  The    Boy    Travelers    in    China    and 

Japan.    Knox. 

13.  Cadet  Days.    King. 

14.  Fighting  the  Matabele.     Chalmers. 

15.  The  Pink  Ferry  Book.     Lang. 

16.  The  Boy's  King  Arthur.    Lanier. 

17.  The   Tinkham   Brothers'    Tide   Mill. 

Trowbridge. 

—Juvenile.— 

18.  Young  Folks'   Cyclopedia  of  Games 

and  Sports.    Champlin. 

19.  What  Katy  Did.     Coolldge. 

20.  Lady  Jane.    Jamison. 

—History.— 

21.  The    Christian    Recovery    of    Spain. 

Watts. 

22.  Media,  Babylon  an^  Persia.     Rago- 

zin. 

23.  Ireland.    Lawless. 

24.  A  Bird's-eye  View  of  Our  Civil  War. 

Dodge. 

25.  The  Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our 

Coast.     Stockton. 

26.  Oregon.  Barrows. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Benjamin  Franklin.     Morse. 

28.  Byron.     Nichol. 

29.  Martin  Van  Buren.     Shepard. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

30.  The     Case     Against     Bimetallism. 

Glflfen. 

31.  International  Bimetallism.     Walker. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The    Story    of    Life    In    the    Seas. 

Hlckson. 

33.  Science  Sketches.     Jordan. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Humor  of  France.     Lee. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  How  Crops  Grow.    Johnson. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Society  and  Solitude.    Emerson. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Sketch  Book.     Irving. 

38.  Miscellaneous,  Vol.  3.     Morley. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Othello.     Shakespeare. 

40.  Poetical  Works.    Goldsmith. 
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LIBRARY  No.  11. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  American  Notes.     Dickens. 

2.  Kenll worth.     Scott. 

3.  Tlie  Re<i  Codtade.     Weyman. 

4.  Margaret  Ogilvy.    Barrle. 

5.  Tbe  Early  Dawn.    Charles. 

6.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.     Haw- 

thorne. 

7.  When   Knighthood   was   in   Flower. 

Major. 

8.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.    James. 

9.  The  Initials,  Vol.  1.     Tautphoeus. 

10.  The  Initials,  Vol.  2.     Tautphoeus. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Famous  Leaders  Among  Men.     Bol- 

ton. 

12.  Boy  Trayelers   in   Slam   and   Java. 

Knox. 

13.  The  Fur  Seal's  Tooth.     Munroe. 

14.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.    Wyss. 

15.  Gulliver's  Travels.     Swift. 

16.  The  War  of  Independence.     Fiske. 

17.  Aunt    Martha's    Corner    Cupboard. 

Kirby. 

18.  The    Fortunes    of    Toby    Trafford. 

Trowbridge. 

19.  What  Katy  Did  at  School.   Coolidge. 

20.  Huckleberry  Finn.    Clemens. 

—History.— 

21.  Vedlc  India.    Ragozin. 

22.  Building  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol. 

1.  Story. 

23.  Building  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol. 

2.  Stary, 

24.  The  War  of  1812.  Johnson. 

25.  The  Philippine  Islands.    Worcester. 

26.  Missouri.    Carr. 

-Biography.— 

27.  John  Jay.     Pellew. 

28.  Macaulay.    Jones, 

29.  Gladstone.     Bryce. 

— Eco&omlcs  and  Civil  Government.— 

30.  A   Brief   History   of  Panics   in   the 

United  States.    Juglar. 

31.  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Mullhali. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  Tlxe  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal.    Mar- 

tin. 
88.  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture. 
Mason. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Sut  Lovingood's  Yams.    Harris. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  How  Crops  Feed.    Johnson. 


—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Letters  and  Social  Aims.     Emerson. 

—Essays   and   Belles   Lettres.- 

37.  The  English  Novel.     Lanier. 

38.  I  Go  a  Fishing.     Prime. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.- 

39.  King  Lear.     Shakespeare. 

40.  Poetical   Works.     Wordsworth. 

LIBRARY   No.    12. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Ivanhoe.     Scott. 

2.  Vanity    Fair.     Thackeray. 

3.  A  Gentleman  of  France.     Weyman. 

4.  Our  Village.     Mltford. 

5.  The       Schonberg       Cotta       Family. 

Charles. 

6.  The  Marble  Faun.    Hawthorne. 

7.  The  House  of  Martha.     Stockton. 

8.  Master,  and  Man.     Tolstoi.  , 

9.  Quits,  Vol.  1.    Tautphoeus. 

10.  Quits,  Vol.  2.     Tautphoeus. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Famous    Leaders    Among    Women. 

Bolton. 

12.  Boy  Travelers  in  Ceylon  and  India. 

Knox. 

13.  Snow  Shoes  and  Sledges.     Munroe. 

14.  Treasure  Island.     Stevenson. 

15.  The  Old,  Old  Fairy  Tales.    Valentine. 

16.  Brave  Little  Holland.    Griffls. 

17.  Donald  and  Dorothy.    Dodge. 

18.  Wild     Animals     I     Have     Known. 

Thompson. 

19.  What  Katy  Did  Next.     Coolidge. 

20.  Stories  of  Columbia.     Glascock. 

—History.— 

21.  Ancient  Egypt.     Rawlinson. 

22.  Scotland.    Mackintosh. 

23.  Sicily.     Freeman. 

24.  The  Old  French  War.    Johnson. 

25.  Yankee   Ships   and   Yankee   Sailors. 

Barnes.  r 

26.  Virginia.     Cooke. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Gouverneur  Morris.     Roosevelt. 

28.  John  Wesley.    Overton. 

29.  Emerson.     Holmes. 

—Economics    and    Civil    Government.— 

30.  Outlines  of  Economics.     Ely. 

31.  Political  Economy.     Mill. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The  Story  of  Electricity.     Munro. 

33.  Footnotes  of  Evoultlon.     Jordan. 
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—Humor.— 

34.  Th^  American-  Claimant.     Clemens. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Plant  Life  on  the  Farm.     Masters. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Representative  Men.     Emerson. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Among  My  Books,  Vol.  1.    Lowell. 

38.  Essays  ot  Elia.     Lamb. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

30.  The  Seven  Seas.    Kipling. 
40.  Poetical  Works.     Ingelow. 

LIBRARY  No.  13. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  The  Talisman.  Scott. 

2.  The  Virginians.     Thackeray. 

3.  Adventures     of     Sherlock     Holmes. 

Doyle. 

4.  Corinne.    De  St^el. 

5.  Mary  Barton.     Gaskell. 

6.  The     Blithedale     Romance.       Haw- 

thorne. 

7.  The  Rudder  Grange.    Stockton. 

8.  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.     Rus- 

sell. 

9.  War  and  Peace,  Vol.  1.    Tolstoi. 

10.  War  and  Peace,  Vol.  2.    Tolstoi. 

— Juvenile. — 

11.  How  Success  is  Won.    Bolton. 

12.  Boy    Travelers    in    South    America. 

Knox. 

13.  The  Copper  Princess.     Munroe. 

14.  Little   Smoke.      Stoddard. 

15.  Fairy  Stories.    English. 

16.  Rab  and  His  Friends.     Brown. 

17.  Baby  World.     Dodge. 

18.  The   American    Boy's   Handy   Book. 

Beard. 

19.  Clover.     Coolidge. 

20.  A  New  Robinson  Crusoe.    Alden. 

-History.- 

21.  Parthia  and  Phcenicla.     Rawllnson. 

22.  Poland.     Morfill. 

13.  The  Liberation  of  Italy.     Cesaresco. 

24.  Hawaii,  and  a  Revolution.    Krout. 

25.  Hero  Tales  from  American  History. 

Roosevelt  and  Lodge. 

26.  Michigan.     Cooley. 

—Biography.— 

27.  John  C.  Calhoun.    Van  Hoist. 

28.  Washington  Irv'lng.     Warner. 

29.  Clive.    Arbuthnot. 


—  Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

SO.  Labor     Movement     In     the     United 
States.    Ely. 

31.  Contemporary   Socialism.     Rae. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The  Story  of  the  Earth.    Seeley. 

33.  Responsibility    in    Mental    Disease. 

Maudsley. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Humor  of  Spain.     Taylor. 

-Agriculture.- 

35.  Insects  and  Insecticides.     Weed. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World. 

Drummond. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Memories    and    Portraits.      Steven- 

son. 

38.  Among  My  Books,  Vol.  2.    Lowell. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Neighborly  Poems.    Riley. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Milton. 

LIBRARY  No.  14. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Quentin  Durward.     Scott. 

2.  The  Newcomes.    Thackeray. 

3.  The  Refugees.    Doyle. 

4.  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.    Porter. 

5.  Consuelo.     Sand. 
The  Scarlet  Letter.     Hawthorne. 
Sketches  in  Prose.    Riley. 
Col.  Carter.     Smith. 
The  Long  Exile.     Tolstoi. 


6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


10.  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.    Warren. 


-Juvenile.— 


11. 
12. 


Some  Successful  Women.     Bolton. 
Boy  Travelers  in  Russia.     Knox. 

13.  The    Painted    Desert.      Munroe. 

14.  Masterman   Ready.      Marryatt. 

15.  Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home.    Harris. 

16.  Seven     Little     People     and     Their 

Friends.    Scudder. 

17.  The  Wonder  Book.    Hawthorne. 
Music  and  Musicians.     Lillle. 
In  the  High  Valley.     Coolidge. 
The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.     Aldrfbh. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


—History.- .    • 

21.  Alexander's  Empire.     Mahaffy. 

22.  Bohemia.    Maurice. 

23.  The  Afghan  Wars.     Forbes. 

24.  The  War  With  Mexico.    Laftd- 

25.  My  Scrap  Book  of  the  French  Revo- 

lution.   Latimer. 

26.  The  Alhambra.    Irving. 
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—Biography.— 

27.  Albert  Gallatin.    Stevens. 

28.  Admiral  Farragut.    Mahan. 

29.  John  Bright.    Ylnce. 

-Economics    and    Civil    Government.— 

30.  Taxation    In    American    States    and 

Cities.    Ely. 

31.  The    Civil    Government    of    Indiana 

Rawles. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  The  Story  of  Photography.    Story. 

33.  Home  Economics.    Parloa. 

— Hnmor.— 

34.  Humor  of  Russia.     Voynicb. 

—Agriculture.— 
36.  Indian  Corn  Culture.     Plumb. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Sermons,  Vol.  1.     Brooks. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  My  Study  Windows.     Lowell. 

38.  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Stevenson. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poetical  Works.    Emerson. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Burns. 

LIBRARY  No.  15. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Rob  Roy.     Scott. 

2.  Romola.     Eliot. 

3.  The  White  Company.     Doyle. 

4.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.     Porter. 

5.  Arthur  Bonnicastle.    Holland. 

6.  The    House    of    the    Seven    Gables. 

Hawthorne. 

7.  The  Master.    Zangwlll. 

8.  Tom  Grogan.     Smith. 

9.  White  Aprons.    Goodwin. 

10.  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook.     How- 

ells. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Famous    Givers    and    Their    Gifts. 

Bolton. 

12.  Boy  Travelers  on  the  Congo.    Knox. 

13.  Men  of  Iron.    Pyle. 

14.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.    Hughes. 

15.  Little  Mr.  Thlmbleflnger.    Harris. 

16.  Hans  Brinker.     Dodge. 

17.  Fables.     il5sop. 

18.  Eyebright.     Coolldge. 

19.  The   American   Girl's   Handy   Book. 

Beard. 

20.  Two  Little  Confederates.    Page. 


—History.— 

21.  Mediaeval  France.     Masson. 

22.  South  Africa.     Theal. 

23.  The  War  in  the  Crimea.    Hamley. 

24.  The    Interest    of    America    in    Sea 

Power.    Mahan. 
26.  The  Story  of  Louisiana.    Thompson. 

26.  Side   Lights   on    American    History. 

Elson. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Patrick  Henry.     Tyler. 

28.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    Fields. 

29.  Dickens.     Ward. 

—Economics    and    Civil    Government.— 

30.  Individualism.     Donisthorpe. 

31.  A  History  of  Socialism.    Kirkup. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  Fragments  of  Science.     Tyndall. 

33.  Easy  Star  Lessons.     Proctor. 

— Humor.— 

34.  Humor  of  Italy.     Werner. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Farm  Drainage.    French. 

—Moral  and  Religious.- 

36.  Sermons,  Vol.  2.     Brooks. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Political  Essays.    Lowell. 

38.  The  Valllma   Letters.     Stevenson. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Pipes  o'  Pan.     Riley. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Tennyson. 

LIBRARY  No.  16. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.     Scott. 

2.  Silas  Marner.     Eliot. 

3.  Micah  Clark.     Doyle. 

4.  Undine.     B^ouque. 

5.  Cranford.    Gaskell. 

6.  The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling.    Ford. 

7.  Miss  Gilbert's  Career.     Holland. 

8.  Flint.     Goodwin. 

9.  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.    Howells. 

10.  One  Summer.    Howard. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The     Making     of     New     England. 

Drake. 

12.  Boy  Travelers  in  Australasia.   Knox. 

13.  Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes.     Pyle. 

14.  Among  the  Esquimaux.     Ellis. 

15.  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.     Clem- 

ens. 

16.  Stories  of  Greek  Gods,   Heroes  and 

Men.     Harding. 
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17.  Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks.    Jack- 

son. 

18.  Not  Quite  Eighteen.    Coolldge. 

19.  Little     Lucy's     Wonderful     Globe. 

Yonge. 

20.  Two  Corapton  Boys.     Hoppln. 

—History.— 

21.  Turkey-   Lane-Ptole. 

22.  Modern  France.    Le  Bon. 

23.  Spain    in    the    Nineteenth    Century. 

Latimer. 

24.  Our  Indian  Wards.     Manypenny. 

25.  The  Middle  Period,  1817-1858.     Bur- 

gess. 

20.  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Isles  of  the 
Atlantic.     Higginson. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Henry  Clay,  Vol.  1.     Scburz. 

28.  Henry  Clay,  Vol.  2.  Schurz. 

29.  Mirabeau.     Willert. 
—Economics    and    Civil    Government.— 
.'JO.  Social    Statics    and    Man    vs.    The 

State.     Spencer. 

31.  Anarchism.     Zenker. 

—Science  and   Nature.— 

32.  Citizen   Bird.      Wright. 

33.  Forms  of  AVater.     Tyndall. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Humor  of  Holland.     Werner. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  The  Domestic  Sheep.     Stewart. 

—Moral  and  Religious.- - 

36.  The  Cure  of  Souls.     Watson. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.- 

37.  Fireside  Travels.     Lowell. 

38.  An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris.     Sou- 

vestre. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

30.  The    Flying    Islands    of    the    Night. 

Riley. 
40.  Poetical  Works.     Scott. 

LIBRARY  No.  17. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  The  Abbot.     Scott. 

2.  Felix  Holt.     Eliot. 

3.  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.    Hope. 

4.  Pride  and  Prejudice.    Austen. 

5.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    Goldsmith. 

6.  Old  Creole  Days.     Cable. 

7.  Head  of  a  Hundred.    Goodwin. 
S.  Kismet.     Fletcher. 

9.  Westward  Ho.     Kingsley. 
10.  Horseshoe   Robinson.     Kennedy. 


—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Making  of  Virginia.    Drake. 

12.  Boy  Travelers   in   Egypt  and  Holy 

Laud.     Knox. 

13.  The    Merry    Adventures    of    Robin 

Hood.     Pyle. 

14.  Two  I'ears  Before  the  Mast.    Dana. 

15.  Wonderful  Tales  from  Wagner. 

Chapin. 

16.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Bunyan. 

17.  Black  Beauty.     Sewall. 

18.  An  Old-Fashloned  Girl.     Alcott. 

19.  The    Stories    Mother    Nature    Told. 

Andrews. 

20.  Probable  Sons.     Le  Feuvre. 

— History.  — 

21.  Russia.     Morflll. 

22.  Japan.     Murray. 

23.  The  Refounding  of  the  German  Em- 

pire.    Malleson. 

24.  King  Philip's  War.     Markham. 

25.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.    Earle. 

26.  The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay. 

Adams. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Thomas  H.  Benton.     Roosevelt. 

28.  William  H.  Seward.    Lothrop. 

29.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Black. 

—Economics    and    Civil    Government.— 

30.  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States. 

Taussig. 

31.  History  of  the  Tariff.     Thompson. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  Ancient    America.      Baldwin. 

33.  The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Faraday. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Laughter  (Little  Classics).     Johnson 

Ed. 

— Agriculture.— 

35.  Our  Farming.     Terry. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Temple  Talks.    Reed. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.     Mitchell. 

38.  Without    Prejudice.     Zangwlll. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.- 

39.  Green  Fields  and  Running  Brooks. 

Riley. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Byron. 
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LIHKAllY  No.  18. 
—Fiction.— 

1.  Tlie  Monastery.     Scott. 

2.  Adam  Bede.    Eliot. 

3.  Allan  Qunterinain.     Haggard. 

4.  Destiny,  Vol.  1.    Ferrler. 

5.  Destiny,  Vol.  2.     Ferrler. 
a.  The  Grnndissimes.     Cable. 

7.  Mirage.     Fletcher. 

8.  Hypatia.     Klngsley. 

9.  The  Kentiicklans.     Fox. 

10.  The  Count  of  Monte  Crlsto.    Dumas. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The    Making    of    the    Ohio    Valley 

States.    Drake. 

12.  Boy  Travelers  in  Mexico.    Knox. 

13.  An   Archer   with   Columbua      Brim- 

blecom. 

14.  Uobinson  Crusoe.    Defoe. 

15.  The  Story  of  Siegfried.     Baldwin. 

16.  Child's  Garden   of  Verses.     Steven- 

son. 

17.  The  Fairyland  of  Chemistry.    Meyer. 

18.  Eight  Cousins.     Alcott. 

19.  Ten  Boys  On  the  Road  from  Long 

Ago  to  Now.    Andrews. 

20.  The  True  Story  Book.    Lang. 

— Historj'.— 

21.  Portugal.     Stephens. 

22.  The  Hansa  Towns.     Zimmer. 

23.  The  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857.     Malle- 

son. 

24.  In  Cuba  with  Shafter.     Miley. 

25.  The  Colonial  Cavalier.    Goodwin. 

26.  Massacres  of  the  Mountains.     Dunn. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Lewis  Cass.     McLaughlin. 

28.  Thaddeus  Stevens.     McCall. 

29.  Richlieu.     Lodge. 

-Economics    and    Civil    Government.— 

30.  Thoughts  I'pon  Government.    Helps. 

31.  The  Social  Contract.     Rousseau. 

—Science  and  Nature. — 

32.  How    to    Take    Care    of    Our   Eyes. 

Angell. 

33.  Everyday   Butterflies.     Scudder. 

-Humor.— 

34.  Oddities  of  Southern  Life.     Watter- 

son. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Fertilizers.     Voorhees. 

—Moral  and  Religious.- 

36.  Sermons     Preached      at      Brighton. 

Robertson. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lett  res.— 

37.  Dream  Life.     Mitchell. 

38.  Mere  Literature.     Wilson. 


—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  The  Iliad.     Homer. 

40.  Afterwhiles.     Riley. 

LIBRARY  No.  19. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Guy  Mannering.     Scott. 

2.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.     Eliot. 

3.  Col.  Quaritch.     Haggard. 

4.  The  Inheritance,  Vol.  1.     Farrier. 

5.  The  Inheritance,  Vol.  2.     Ferrler. 

6.  Dr.  Sevier.     Cable. 

7.  Hereward,  the  Wake.  •  Klngsley. 

8.  Twenty  Years  After.    Dumas. 

9.  Lorna  Doone.     Blackmore. 

10.  Remember  the  Alamo.     Barr. 

-Juvenile.- 

11.  The    Making    of    the    Great    West. 

Drake. 

12.  Boy  Travelers  In  Africa.    Knox. 

13.  Stories  for  Boys.     Davis. 

14.  The  Jungle  Book.     Kipling. 

15.  The  Story  of  Roland.    Baldwin. 

16.  A  Child  World.     Riley. 

17.  The  Water  Babies.    Klngsley. 

18.  Little  Men.     Alcott. 

19.  Each  and  All.    Andrews. 

20.  In  the  Old  Herrick  House.     Deland. 

—History.— 

21.  Austria.     Whitman. 

22.  The  Balkan  States.     Miller. 

23.  The  Awakening  of  a  Nation.     Lum- 

mis. 

24.  The  War  With  Spain.     Morris. 

25.  The  Colonial  Era.     Fisher. 

26.  Stories  of  Indiana.    Thompson. 

—Biography.— 

27.  Daniel  Webster.     Lodge. 

28.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.     Lounsbury. 

29.  Thomas  Cranmer.     Mason. 

—Economics    and    Civil    Government.— 

30.  Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States.     Stevens. 

31.  The  State.     Wilson. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  Elements  of  Dynamic  Electricity  and 

Magnetism.     Atkinson. 

33.  How   to    Know    the    Wild    Flowers. 

Dana- 

— Humor.— 

34.  A   Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Ar- 

thur's Court.     Clemens. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Cattle  Breeding.     Warfleld. 
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—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Morning  by  Morning.    Spurgeon. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Varla.     Repplier. 

38.  The  Maine  Woods.     Thoreau. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  The  Odyssey.    Homer. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Mrs.  Browning. 

LIBRARY  No.  20. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  The  Antiquary.     Scott. 

2.  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.     Mulock. 

3.  She.     Haggard. 

4.  Marriage,  Vol.  1.    Ferrler. 

5.  Marriage,  Vol.  2.     Ferrler. 

6.  Bonaventure.    Cable. 

7.  The  Three  Musketeers.    Dumas. 

8.  The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon.    Barr. 

9.  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's.     Burnett. 

10.  Robbery  Under  Arms.     Bolderwood. 

-Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Border  Wars  of  New  England. 

Drake. 

12.  Boy  Travelers  In  the  Levant.    Knox. 

13.  The  Second  Jungle  Book.    Kipling. 

14.  A  Boy's  Town.     Howells. 

15.  A  Story  of  the  Golden  Age.     Bald- 

win. 

16.  Rhymes  of  Childhood.     Rllej. 

17.  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why.   Kings- 

ley. 

18.  Little  Women.    Alcott. 

19.  The  Seven  Little  Sisters.    Andrews. 

20.  Standlsh  of  Standish.    Austin. 

—History.— 

21.  Hungary.    Vambery. 

22.  Venice.    Wiel. 

23.  The  Development  of  P^avies.     Wil- 

mot. 

24.  The  Naval  War  of  1812.     Roosevelt. 

25.  The  Conquest  of  Peru,  Vol.  1.    Pres- 

cott. 

26.  The  Conquest  of  Pern,  Vol.  2.    Pres- 

cott. 

—Biography.- 

27.  John  Randolph.     Adams. 

28.  Madame  de  Sevigne.    Boissier. 

29.  Cavour.     Cesaresco. 
—Economics    and    Civil    Government. — 

30.  Trusts.     Von  Halle. 

31.  Wealth      Against      Commonwealth. 

Lloyd. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

32.  Memory    and    Its    Cultivation.      Ed- 

ridge-Green. 

33.  Prehistoric     Races    of    the    United 

States.     Foster. 


—Humor.— 

34.  Bill  Nye's  Remarks.     Nye. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Chemistry  of  the   Farm.     Warring- 

ton. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The  Gospel  for  an   Age  of  Doubt. 

Van  Dyke. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Waiden.     Thoreau. 

38.  Essays     on     Nature     and     Culture. 

Mabie. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poetical  Works.     Browning. 

40.  American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 

Eggleston. 

LIBRARY  No.  21. 

(Study:    Fine  Arts.) 

1.  Summer  Holidays.     Child. 

2.  Legends  of  the  Madonna.    Jameson. 

3.  History  of  Art,  Vpl.  1.    Luebke. 

4.  History  of  Art,  Vol.  2.     Luebke. 

5.  Schools    and    Masters    of    Painting. 

Radcliflfe. 

6.  Stones  of  Venice,  Vol.  1.  Ruakin. 

7.  Stones  of  Venice  Vol.  2.  Ruskln. 

8.  Stones  of  Venice,  Vol.  3.  Ruskln. 

9.  Modern  French  Masters.  Van  Dyke. 

10.  A  History  of  Sculpture.     Marquand 

and  Frothlngham. 

11.  Lives     of     the     Painters,     Vol.     1. 

Vasari. 

12.  Lives     of     the     Painters,     Vol.     2. 

Vasari. 

13.  Lives    of    the     Painters,     Vol.       3. 

Vasari. 

14.  Lives     of     the     Painters,     Vol.     4. 

Vasari. 

LIBRARY  No.  22. 

(Study:    Fine  Arts.) 

1.  Art  and  Criticism.     Child. 

2.  A  Short  History  of  Art.    De  Forest. 

3.  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,   Vol.   1. 

Jameson. 

4.  Sacred  and   Legendary-   Art,   Vol.   2. 

Jameson. 

5.  Memolra  of  Italian  Painters.     Jame- 

son. 

6.  Schools   and    Masters   of   Sculpture. 

Radcliffe. 

7.  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  1.  Ruskln. 

8.  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  2.  Ruskln. 

9.  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  3.  Ruskln. 

10.  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  4>     Ruskln. 

11.  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  5.     Ruskln. 

12.  History  of  Painting.    Van  Dyke. 

13.  History  of  Architecture,     Hamlin. 

14.  Art  for  Art's  Sake.     Van  Dyke. 
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—LIBRARY  No.  23.— 

(Study:     Music.) 

1.  Great  Singers.    First  Series.    Ferris. 

2.  Great  Italian  and  French  Composers. 

Ferris. 

3.  Pianoforte  Music.     Fillmore. 

4.  Symphonies     and     Their     Meaning. 

Goeppe. 

5.  What  is  Good  Music.     Henderson. 

6.  Studies   in    the   Wagnerian    Drama. 

Krehbiel. 

7.  Studies    of    the    Great    Composers. 

Perry. 

8.  The  Great  Tone  Poets.     Crowest. 

9.  Autobiography    of    Hector    Berlioz, 

Vol.   1.     Holmes  (trans.). 

10.  Autobiography    of    Hector    Berlioz 

Vol.  2.     Holmes  (trans.). 

11.  Makers  of  Music.     Sharp. 

LIBRARY  No.  24. 

(Study:     Music.) 

1.  Great  Singers.    Second  Series.    Fer- 

ris. 

2.  Great  Violinists  and  Pianists.     Fer- 

ris. 

3.  Lessons   in    Musical    History.      Fill- 

more. 

4.  The  Story  of  Music.    Henderson. 

5.  Musical  Studies.     Huflfer. 

6.  How  to  Listen  to  Music.     Krehbiel. 

7.  Evolution    of    the    Art    of    Music. 

Parry. 

8.  Music  Study  In  Germany.     Fay. 

9.  Mendelssohn's  Letters.    Rietz 

(Comp.). 

10.  The  Standard  Operas.     Upton. 

11.  The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music. 

Henderson. 

12.  My  Musical  Life.    Haweis. 

LIBRARY  No.  25. 

(Study:     Music.) 

1.  Great  German  Composers.     Ferris. 

2.  Chopin  and   Other  Musical   Essays. 

Finck. 

3.  Preludes  and  Studies.     Henderson. 

4.  Wagner  as  I  Knew  Him.    Praeger. 

5.  A   Conversation  on   Music.     Ruben- 

stein. 

6.  Music  and  Musicians.     First  Series. 

Schumann. 

7.  Music  and  Musicians.   Second  Series. 

Schumann. 

8.  Masters    of    German    Music.    Malt- 

land. 

9.  Music  and  Morals.     Haweis. 

10.  The  Standard  Oratorios.    Upton. 

11.  Mezzotints  in  Modem  Music.     Hun- 

eker. 

26— State  Library. 


12.  The  Opera.     Streatfleld. 

13.  The   Literature   of   National   Music. 

Engel. 


LIBRARY  No.  26. 
(Study:    Literature.) 

1.  Milton.     Brooke. 

2.  Introduction   to   Shakespeare.     Cor- 

son. 
8.  Handbook    to     Browning's     Works. 
Orr. 

4.  Essays  in  English  Literature,  Vol.  1. 

Salntsbury. 

5.  Essays  in  English  Literature,  Vol.  2. 

Salntsbury. 

6.  Aspects  of  Poetry.     Shairp. 

7.  Poets  of  America.     Stedman. 

8.  History     of     American     Literature 

During    the    Colonial    Time,    Vol. 

1.  Tyler. 

9.  History     of     American     Literature 

During    the    Colonial    Time,    Vol. 

2.  Tyler. 

10.  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson.  Van  Dyke. 

11.  Literary  History  of  England,  Vol.  1. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

12.  Literary  History  of  England,  Vol.  2. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

13.  Literary  History  of  England,  Vol.  3. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

14.  American  Literature.     Bates. 


LIBRARY  No.  27. 
(Study:    Literature.) 

1.  Tennyson,  His  Art,  etc.     Brooke. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Brown- 

ing.    Corson. 

3.  Shakespeare,    His    Mind    ajnd    Art. 

Dowden. 

4.  The     Science     of     English     Verse. 

Lanier. 

5.  Aspects  of  Fiction.     Matthews. 

6.  Essays    In    Literary    Interpretation. 

Mable. 

7.  Poetic     Interpretation     of     Nature. 

Shairp. 

8.  Best  Elizabethan   Plays.     Thayer. 

9.  Literary    History   of   the   American 

Revolution,  Vol.  1.     Tyler. 

10.  Literary    History    of   the   American 

Revolution,  Vol.  2.    Tyler. 

11.  Victorian  Poets.     Stedman. 

12.  A  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 

Dobson. 

13.  The  Poet's  Poet.    Quayle. 

14.  A  Dictionary  of  American  Authors. 

Adams. 
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LIBRARY  No.  2a 

(Study:     English  Hlstary.) 

1.  History  of  Ciyilizatlon  in  England, 

Vol.  1.    Buckle. 

2.  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 

Vol.  2.     Buckle. 

3.  History  of  the  English  People,  Vol. 

1.  Green. 

4.  History  of  the  English  People,  Vol. 

2.  Green. 

5.  History  of  the  English  People,  Vol. 

3.  Green. 

6.  History  of  the  English  People,  Vol. 

4.  Green. 

7.  Lectures  on  English  History.    Guest. 

8.  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Latimer. 

9.  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  Vol.  1. 

McCarthy. 

10.  History  of  Our  Owu  Times,   Vol.  2. 

McCarthy. 

11.  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  Vol.  3. 

McCarthy. 

12.  Shakespeare's  London.     Ordish. 

13.  The  Growth  of  British  Policy,  Vol. 

1.  Seeley. 

14.  The  Growth  of  British  Policy,  Vol. 

2.  Seeley. 

LIBRARY  No.  29. 
(Study:     French   History.) 

1.  The  French  Revolution,  Vol.  1.     Mc- 

Carthy. 

2.  The  French  Revolution,  Vol.  2.    Mc- 

Carthy. 

3.  The  History  of  a  Crime.    Hugo. 

4.  France   in    the   Nineteenth  Century. 

Latimer. 

5.  History   of  the   French   Revolution. 

MIgnet. 
6.  France   Under   the   Regency.     Per- 
kins. 

7.  Memoirs     of     Napoleon     Bonaparte, 

Vol.  1.    Bourriene. 

8.  Memoirs     of    Napoleon     Bonaparte, 

Vol.  2.     Bourrine. 

9.  Memoirs    of    Napoleon     Bonaparte, 

Vol.  3.     Bourriene. 

10.  Memoirs    of     Napoleon     Bonaparte, 

Vol.  4.     Bourriene. 

11.  France,  Vol.  1.     Bodley. 

12.  France.    Vol.  2.    Bodley. 

13.  History  of  France.     White. 

14.  Undercurrents    of   the    Second    Em- 

pire.    Vandam. 

LIBRARY  No.  30. 

(Study:    American  History.) 

1.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1. 
Hildreth. 


2.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2. 

Hildreth. 

3.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  8. 

Hildreth. 

4.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  4. 

Hildreth. 

5.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  6. 

Hildreth. 

6.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  6. 

Hildreth. 

7.  History   of   the   Last   Quarter   Cen- 

turj%  Vol.   1.     Andrews. 

8.  History   of   the    Last   Quarter   Cen- 

tury, Vol.  2.    Andrews. 

9.  The  Winning  of  the  West,   Vol.    1. 

Roosevelt. 

10.  The  Winning  of  the  West,   Vol.   2. 

Roosevelt. 

11.  The  Winning  of  the  West,   Vol.   3. 

Roosevelt. 

12.  The  Winning  of  the   West,   Vol.   4. 

Roosevelt. 

13.  The   Discovery   of  America,   Vol.   1. 

Fiske. 

14.  The  Discovery   of  America,   Vol.   2. 

Fiske. 

LIBRARY  No.  31. 

(Study:    American  History.) 

1.  The    Puritan    in    Holland,    England 

and  America,  Vol.  1.     Campbell. 

2.  The    Puritan    In    Holland,    England 

and  America,  Vol.  2.     Campbell. 

3.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1. 

Schouler. 

4.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  2. 

Schouler. 

5.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  3. 

Schouler. 

6.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  4. 

Schouler. 

7.  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  5. 

Schouler. 

8.  The    American    Revolution,    Vol.    1. 

Fiske. 

9.  The    American    Revolution,    Vol.    2. 

Fiske. 

10.  The    Critical    Period    In    American 

History.     Fiske. 

11.  The  American  Congress.     Moore. 

12.  The  Old  Northwest.    Hinsdale. 

13.  History  of  the  United  States.    John- 

ston. 

14.  History  of  American  Politics.    John- 

ston. 

LIBRARY  No.  32. 

(Study:     Indiana   History    and   Litera- 
ture.) 

1.  Indiana  Historical   Society   Publica- 
tions, Vol.  1. 
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2.  Indiana   Historical  Society   Publica- 

tions, Vol.  2. 

3.  History  of  Vlncennes.     Law. 

4.  Early  Trials  and  Sketches.     Snilch. 

5.  The  Indiana  Soldier,  Vol.  1.    Merrill. 

6.  The  Indiana  Soldier,  Vol.  2.    Merrill. 

7.  Personal  Recollections,  Vol.  1. 

Thompson. 

8.  Personal  Recollections,  Vol.  2. 

Thompson. 

9.  Later  Speeches.    Julian. 

10.  Dowi>'Our  Way.    Judah. 

11.  My  Summer  In  the  Kitchen.    Morri- 

son. 

12.  Selections  from  Lucian.     Brown. 

13.  Poems.     House. 

14.  The  Cabin  In  the  Clearing.     Parker. 

LIBRARY  No.  33. 

(Study:      Indiana    History    and    Litera- 
ture.) 

1.  Conquest  of  the  Northwest,  Vol.  1. 

English. 

2.  Conquest  of  the  Northwest,   Vol.  2. 

English. 

3.  History  of  Indiana.     Dillon. 

4.  Biographical  Sketches.     Woollen. 

5.  Life     of     O.     P.     Morton,     Vol.     1. 

Foulke. 

6.  Life     of     O.     P.     Morton,     Vol.     2. 

Foulke. 

7.  Life  of  T.  A.  Hendricks.    Holcombe 

and  Skinner. 

8.  War  Papers.     Indiana  Commandery 

Loyal  Legion,  Vol.  1. 

9.  History  of  Fort  Wayne.    Brice. 

10.  An  Idyl  of  the  Wabash.     Nicholas. 

11.  Miscellaneous  Writings.    Harding. 

12.  One  Way  Round  the  World.     Sweet- 

ser. 

13.  Driftwood.    Pfrlmmer. 

14.  Last  Poems.     Blddle. 


LIBRARY  No.  34. 

<Study:      Indiana    History    and    Litera- 
ture.) 

1.  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  1.     Smith. 

2.  History  of  Indiana,  Vol.  2.     Smith. 

3.  History    of    Education    in    Indiana. 

Boone. 

4.  The  Battleship  Indiana.     Cassard. 
6.  Forty    Years    of    Oratory,    Vol.    1. 

Voorhees. 

6.  Forty    Years    of    Oratory,    Vol.  2. 

Voorhees. 

7.  Indiana's    Roll    of    Honor,    Vol.    1. 

Stevenson. 


8.  Indiana's    Boll    of    Honor,    Vol.    2. 

Stevenson. 

9.  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Cen- 

tury.    McCulloch. 

10.  Muriel  Howe.    Teal. 

11.  Literary  Art.    Noble. 

12.  Short  Flights.    Nicholson. 

13.  Along  the  Bosphorus.    Wallace. 

14.  Poems.     Bolton. 


LIBRARY  No.  35. 

(German  Literature.) 

1.  History  of  German  Literature,  Vol. 

1.     Scherer. 

2.  History  of  German  Literature,  Vol. 
.    2.     Scherer. 

3.  Short    History   of    German    Litera- 

ture.    Hosmer. 

4.  Studies  in  German  Literature.    Tay- 

lor. 

5.  Hours  with  German  Classics. 

6.  Great  Epics  of  Mediaeval  Germany. 

Dippold. 

7.  Handbook    of    German    Literature. 

Phillips. 

8.  Essays  on  German  Literature.    Boy- 

esen. 

9.  The  German  Novelists.     Roscoe. 

10.  Goethe  and  Schiller.     Boyesen. 

11.  Glimpses   of    Modern   German   Cul- 

ture.    Francke. 

12.  Modern  German  Literature.     Wells. 

13.  The  Literary   Relations  of  England 

and    Germany    In    the    Sixteenth 
Century.     Herford. 

14.  Social  ITorces  In  German  Literature. 

Francke. 


LIBRARY  No.  36. 

1.  Italian  Literature.    Garnett. 

2.  Studies  in  Italian  Literature.    Phllll- 

more. 

3.  The  Italian  Novelists.     Roscoe. 

4.  Renaissance  in   Italy,   Vol.    1.     Sy- 

monds. 

5.  Renaissance  in   Italy,    Vol.   2.     Sy- 

monds. 

6.  Modern  Italian  Poets.    Howells. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  the  Renaissance. 

Field. 

8.  The  Makers  of  Florence.     Oliphant. 

9.  Dante  Handbook.     Scartazzini. 

10.  Dante  and  His  Circle.    Rossettl. 

11.  A  Shadow  of  Dante.    Rossettl. 

12.  The  Study  of  Dante.     Symonds. 

13.  The     Divine     Comedy     of     Dante. 

Longfellow. 

14.  Dante's  Ten  Heavens.    Gardener. 
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LIBRARY  No.  37. 

(General    and    Minor    European  .Litera- 
ture.) 

1.  Handbook   of   Universal   Literature. 

Botta. 

2.  A    History    of    Spanish    Literature. 

Kelly. 

3.  Spanish  Literature.     Clarke. 

4.  The  Spanish   Novelists.    Roscoe,   tr. 

5.  Hungarian  Literature.    Reich. 

6.  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Sismondi.     Vol.   1. 

7.  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Sismondi.     Vol.  2. 

8.  Studies  in  Foreign  Literature.  Craw- 

ford. 

9.  Flourishing    of    Romance.       Saints- 

bury. 
JO..  The  Fourteenth  Century.     Snell. 

11.  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.   1.     Hal- 

lam. 

12.  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  2.     Hal- 

lam. 

.13.  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  3.     Hal- 
lam. 

14.  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  4.     Hal- 
lam. 

LIBRARY  No.  38. 

(Scandinavian  Literature.) 

1.  Scandinavian  Literature.     Horn. 

2.  The     Literature    and     Romance     of 

Northern  Europe.    Hewitt.    Vol.  1. 

3.  The     Literature    and     Romance    of 

Northern  Europe.    Howitt.    Vol.  2. 

4.  Essays  on   Scandinavian  Literature. 

Boyesen. 

5.  Norse  Stories.     Mabie. 

6.  Norse  Mythology.  Anderson. 

7.  Echoes  from  Mistland.     Forestier. 

8.  Viking  Tales  of  the  North.     Ander- 

son. 

9.  The  Younger  Edda.     Anderson. 

10.  The    Home    of    the    Eddie    Poems. 

Bugge. 

11.  Henrik  Ibsen.     BJomstjerne   Bjorn- 

son.     Critical  Studies.     Brandes. 

12.  Popular    Romances    of    the    Middle 

Ages.     Cox. 

13.  My  Danish  Days.     GrilBn. 

14.  Northern  Studies.     Gosse. 

LIBRARY  No.  39. 

(Slavonic  Literature.) 

1.  A  History  of  Bohemian  Literature. 

Lutzow. 

2.  Studies  in  Russian  Literature.    Tur- 

ner. 

3.  Great  Masters  of  Russian  Literature 

in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dupuy. 

4.  Russian  Novelists.     De  Vogue. 


5.  Slavonic  Literature.     Morfill. 

6.  Russia,    Its   People   and   Its   Litera- 

ture.    Bazan. 

7.  Impressions  of  Russia.     Brandes. 

8.  Tales  and   Legends  from   the   Land 

of  the  Tsar.     Hodgetts. 

9.  Epic  Songs  of  Russia.     Hapgood. 

10.  The  Tsar  and  His  People.     Anon. 

11.  Pictures    of    Russian    History    and 

Russian  Literature.     Wolkonsky. 

12.  Memoirs   of  a    Revolutionist.      Kro- 

potkin. 

13.  Russia    and    Turkey    in    the    Nine- 

teenth Century.     Latimer. 

14.  Siberia    and    Central    Asia.      Book- 

waiter. 

LIBRARY  No.  40. 

(French  Literature.) 

1.  Manual    of   the    History    of    French 

Literature.     Brunetiere. 

2.  Short  History  of  Frencli  Literature. 

Saintsbury. 

3.  French    Literature   of   To-Day.      De 

Bury. 

4.  Contemporary      French      Novelists. 

Doumic. 

5.  French     Dramatists     of     the     Nine- 

teenth Century.     Matthews. 

6.  Essays  on  French  Novelists.    Saints- 

bury. 

7.  A  Group  of  French  Critics.     Fisher. 

8.  The  Contemporary   French  Writers. 

Melle. 

9.  French  Poets  and  Novelists.    Henry. 

10.  Shakespeare  in  France.     Jusserand. 

11.  Literary  Movement  in   France  Dur- 

ing the  Nineteenth  Century.     Pel- 
lissier. 

12.  Lectures      on      French      Literature. 

Dreyfus. 

13.  History  of  French  Literature.     Van 

Lanu. 

14.  French   Literature.     Dowden. 


LIBRARY  No.  41. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Annie   of  Geiersteln.    Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors.    Vol.  1. 

3.  Stories  by  Foreign  Authors,  French. 

Vol.    1. 

4.  Arne.     Bjornson. 

5.  File  No.   113.    Gaboriau. 

6.  Jerry.     Elliott. 

7.  Mrs.    Keats   Bradford.      Pool. 

8.  The  Moonstone.     Collins. 

9.  Through  One  Administration.     Bur- 

nett. 
10.  The   Black   Wolf's   Breed.    Dickson. 
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—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Giraffe  Hunters.     Reld. 

12.  Dab  Kinzer.     Stoddard. 

13.  Sparrow,  the  Tramp.     Wesselhoeft. 

14.  The  Dragon  of  Wantley.     Wlster. 

15.  Children's  Stories  in  American  His- 

tory.    Wright. 

16.  A  Great  Emergency.    Ewing. 

17.  The  What-to-Do  Club.    Campbell. 

18.  The  Boys*  Book  of  Sports.    Thomp- 

son. 

19.  Our  New    Way  Round    the  World. 

Coffin. 

20.  Zigzags  —  On      the     Mediterranean. 

Butterworth. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Court  of  the  Tulleries,  Vol.  1. 

Jackson. 

22.  The  Court  of  the  Tulleries,  Vol.  2. 

Jackson. 

23.  The    Beginnings    of    New    England. 

Fiske. 

24.  Decisive     Battles     of     the     World. 

Creasy. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Margaret  of  Anjou.     Abbott. 

26.  Columbus.     Irving. 

27.  Jane  Austen.    Maiden. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  The  Wealth  of  Nations.     Smith. 

29.  Political  Economy.     Ricardo. 

—Science  and  Nature. — 

30.  Salient  Points  in  the  Science  of  the 

Earth.     Dawson. 

31.  Through  Magic  Glasses.     Buckley. 

32.  Essays  on  Bacteriology.     Potter. 

33.  Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes.     Cra- 

gin. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Artie.     Ade. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  The  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits. 

Bailey. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  In  His  Steps.     Sheldon. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

Is  Polite  Society  Polite?    Howe. 
Men,  Women  and  Books.     Birrell. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

Poems.    Pope. 
Aeneld.     Virgil. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


LIBRARY  No.  42. 
—Fiction.— 

1.  Old  Mortality.     Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors.  Vol.  2. 


3.  Stories  by  Foreign  Authors,  French. 

Vol.  2. 

4.  The  Improvisatore.     Andersen. 

5.  Waterloo.     Erckmann-Chatrian. 

6.  The     Ordeal     of     Richard     Feveril. 

Meredith. 

7.  A     Gunner     Aboard     the     Yankee. 

Lewis. 

8.  An  American  Girl  in  London.    Dun- 

can. 

9.  The  Legionaries.     Cox. 

10.  The  Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac. 

Seawell. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Afloat  in  the  Forest.     Reld. 

12.  The  Quartet.     Stoddard. 

13.  Flipwing,  the  Spy.     Wesselhoeft. 

14.  The  Echo  Maid.     Aspinwall. 

15.  Tales  from  Scottish  History.    Rolfe. 

16.  Paul  Grayson.     Habberton. 

17.  The  Story  of  Babette.     Stuart. 

18.  Book  of  College  Sports.     Camp. 

19.  The  Story  of  the  American  Indian. 

Brooks. 

20.  Zigzags— In  India.     Butterworth. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Court  of  France,  Vol.  1.     Jack- 

son. 

22.  The  Court  of  France,  Vol.  2.     Jack- 

son. 

23.  Colonial    Days    in    Old    New    York. 

Earle. 

24.  Anglo-Saxon     Superiority.      Demou- 

lins. 

—Biography.— 

25.  U.  S.  Grant.     Church. 

26.  Emily  Bronte.     Robinson. 

27.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     Abbott. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government. — 

28.  The  Temperance    Problem.     Rown- 

tree  and  Sherwell. 

29.  Our  Foes  at  Home.     Lusk. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould. 

Darwin. 

31.  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing.     Packard. 

32.  The    Beginnings  of   Writing.     Hoff- 

man. 

33.  Electricity   for    Everybody.     Atkin- 

son. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Wit  of  Women.     Sanborn. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  American  Dairying.     Gurler. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Dwellers  in  Tents.     Dewhurst. 
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—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Self-Culture.     Clarke. 

38.  Literary  Studies,  Vol.  1.    Bagehot. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Lyrics.     Glider. 

40.  Dramatic  Works,  Vol.  1.    Moliere. 

LIBRART  No.  43. 
—Fiction.— 

1.  Red  Gauntlet.     Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors.  Vol.  3. 

3.  Stories  by  Foreign  Authors,  French. 

Vol.  3. 

4.  The  Wild  Ass's  Skin.     Balzac. 

5.  The  Conscript.    Erckmann-Chatrain. 

6.  Diana  of  the  Crossways.     Meredith. 

7.  A  Virginia  Cavalier.     Seawell. 

8.  The  Potter's  Thumb.    Steel. 

9.  A  Roman  Singer.     Crawford. 

10.  A  Literary  Courtship.     Fuller. 

—Juvenile. — 

11.  The  Forest  Exiles.     Reid. 

12.  The  Talking  Leaves.     Stoddard. 

13.  Little      Neighbors      at      Elmrldge. 

Church. 

14.  The  Garden  Behind  the  Moon.   Pyle. 

15.  Tales  from  English  History.     Rolfe. 

16.  Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother.     Otis. 

17.  Nelly's  Silver  Mine.    Jackson. 

18.  Princeton  Stories.    Williams. 

19.  Knockabout    Club    in    the    Tropics. 

Stephens. 

20.  Zlgzags^In  Acadia.     Butterworth. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Last  of  the  Valols,  Vol.  1.    Jack- 

son. 

22.  The  Last  of  the  Valols,  Vol.  2.    Jack- 

son. 

23.  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New 

England.     Earle. 

24.  South  Africa  of  To-Day.     Younghus- 

band. 

—Biography.- 

25.  Queen  Elizabeth.    Abbott. 

26.  Robert  E.   Lee.     White. 

27.  E.  E.  Browning.     Ingram. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  American  Charities.     Warner. 

29.  Juvenile  Oflfenders.     Morrison. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Early  Chapters  In  Science.     Awdry. 

31.  The  Beginnings  of  Art.     Grosse. 

32.  Our  Homes.     Hartshome. 

33.  Birds   of   Village   and    Field.     Mer- 

riam. 


—Humor.— 

34.  Humorous     Masterpieces,     Vol.     1. 

Mason. 

-Agriculture.— 

35.  Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.    Beale. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  God  and  the  Bible.     Arnold. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  What  is  Good  English?     Peck. 

38.  Literary  Studies,  Vol.  2.     Bagehot. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poems.    Keats. 

40.  Dramatic  Works,  Vol.  2.     Moliere. 

LIBRARY  No.  44. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Woodstock.     Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors,  Vol.  4. 

3.  Stories    by    Foreign    Authors,    Ger- 

man.    Vol.  1. 

4.  Saragossa.     Galdos. 

5.  Green    Mountain    Boys.    Thompsan. 

6.  Frankenstein.     Shelley. 

7.  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion.    Harri- 

son. 

8.  Next  Door.     Burnham. 

9.  Elsie  Venner.     Holmes. 

10.  Aftermath.     Allen. 

— Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Young  Marooners.     Goulding. 

12.  The  Court  of  Boyville.    White. 

13.  Home  Animals.     Church. 

14.  Baron  Trump.    Lockwood. 

15.  Children's  Stories  in  American  Lit- 

erature, Vol.  1.     Wright. 

16.  The  Lost  City.     Ker. 

17.  A  Flock  of  Girls.     Perry. 

18.  Harvard  Stories.     Post. 

19.  Knockabout  Club  in  the  Everglades. 

Ober. 

20.  Zigzags— In    the    Great    Northwest. 

Butterworth. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  French  Court  and  Society,  Vol. 

1.  Jackson. 

22.  The  French  Court  and  Society,  Vol. 

2.  Jackson. 

23.  The  Colonies.    Thwaites. 

24.  On     the     South     African     Frontier. 

Brown. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Genghis  Khan.     Abbott. 

26.  Cleopatra.     Abbott. 

27.  Maria  Edgeworth.     Zimmern. 
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—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  The  Right  to  the  Whole  Produce  of 

Labor.     Menger. 

29.  The  Sphere  of  the  State.     Hoffman. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Printing.    Jacobi. 

31.  The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth.     White. 

32.  The  Folklore  of  Plants.     Dyer. 

33.  Bird  Ways.    Miller. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Humorous     Masterpieces,     Vol.     2. 

Mason. 

—Agriculture. — 

35.  Keeping    One    Cow!      Bourinot    and 

others. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Buddhism.     Rhys-Davids. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres. 

37.  The  Personal  Equation.     Peck. 

38.  Literary   Studies,   Vol.   3.     Bagehot. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poetical  Works.     Swinburne. 

40.  Dramatic  Works,  Vol.  3.     Moliere. 


LIBRARY  No.  45. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.     Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors.  Vol.  5. 

3.  Stories    by    Foreign    Authors,    Ger- 

many.    Vol.  2. 

4.  The  Green  Book.    Jokai. 

5.  Paul  and  Virginia.     St.  Pierre. 

6.  The  Days  of  Bruce.    Aguilar. 

7.  Nadya.     Norris. 

8.  Miss  Bagg's  Secretary.     Burnham. 

9.  Seven-oaks.     Holland. 

10.  Coeur  d'Alene.     Foote. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The    Young    Fur    Traders.      Ballan- 

tyne. 

12.  Jed.  Goss. 

13.  Beautiful  Joe.    Saunders. 

14.  Prince  Littleboy.    Mitchell. 

15.  Children's  Stories  in  American  Lit- 

erature, Vol.  2.     Wright. 

16.  Silent  Pete.     Otis. 

17.  Captain  Polly.     Swett. 

18.  Cuore.    De  Amicis. 

19.  Knockabout   Club   on     the     Spanish 

Main.     Ober. . 

20.  Zigzags   in   the  British   Isles.     But- 

teworth. 


—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  First  of  the  Bourbons,  Vol.  1. 

Jackson. 

22.  The  First  of  the  Bourbons,  Vol.  2. 

Jackson. 

23.  Division  and  Reunion.     Wilson. 

24.  South  Africa  as  It  Is.     Statham. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Peter  the  Great.     Abbott. 

26.  Maria  Antoinette.     Abbott. 

27.  George  Eliot.     Blind. 
—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Essays   on    Questions   of    the    Day. 

Smith. 

29.  Social   Evolution.     Kldd. 

—Science  and  Nature. — 

30.  Buckeye  Cook  Book.     Wilcox. 

31.  The    Skin    in    Health    and    Disease. 

Bulkley. 

32.  The   Autobiography    of     the   Earth. 

Hutchinson. 

33.  Birds  and  Bees.     Burroughs. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Humorous     Masterpieces,      Vol.     3. 

Mason. 

—Agriculture. — 

35.  Horses,    Cattle,    Sheep    and    Swine. 

Curtis. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The  Old  Testament  from  the  Mod- 

ern Point  of  View.     Batten. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres. 

37.  Res  Judicatae.     Birrell. 

38.  Biographical  Studies.     Bagehot. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poetical  Works.     Eliot. 

40.  Miscellaneous  Plays  of  Edwin  Booth. 

LIBRARY  No.  46. 
—Fiction.— 

1.  The  Betrothed.     Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors.  Vol.  6. 

3.  Stories   by   Foreign   Authors,    Span- 

ish. 

4.  The  Greater  Glory.   Maartens. 

5.  Roweny  in  Boston.    Pool. 

6.  Charles  Anchester.    Berger. 

7..  The  General  Manager's  Story.  Ham- 
blen. 

8.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.    Tark- 

ington. 

9.  But  Yet  a  Woman.     Hardy. 
10.  The  Chosen  Valley.     Foote. 
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—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Camp  In  the  Mountains.     EllU. 

12.  One  Little  Rebel.    Smith. 

13.  A  Book  of  Famous  Verse.    Reppller. 

14.  Reynard,  the  Fox.     Anon. 

15.  Stories  in  English   Literature,   Vol. 

1.     Wright. 

16.  Little  Jarvls.    Seawell. 

17.  The  Colonel's  Money.     LllUe. 

18.  Schoolboy  Days  in  France.    Laurie. 

19.  Play  Days.    Jewett. 

20.  Zigzags— In  the  Antipodes.     Butter- 

worth. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Old  Paris,  Vol.  1.    Jackson. 

22.  Old  Paris,   Vol.  2.  Jackson. 

23.  Formation  of  the  Union.     Hart. 

24.  Russia  on  the  Pacific.    Vladimir. 

— Biography.- 

25.  Josephine.     Abbott. 

26.  Cicero.     Strachan-Davldson. 

27.  The  Cid.     Clarke. 

— Economics  and  Civil  Government- 
's. Natural  Taxation.     Shearman. 

29.  Money,  Trade  and  Industry.  Walker. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Handbook    of    Household     Science. 

Youmans. 

31.  The  Throat  and  the  Voice.    Cohen. 

32.  Winners  In  Life's  Race.    Buckley. 

33.  The  ITairyland  of  Flowers.     Pratt. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Humorous  Poetry.     Parton. 

—Agriculture.- 

35.  Injurious  Insects.     Treat. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

S6.  The     Social     Teachings     of     Jesus. 
Matthews. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres— 

37.  Falling  in  Love.     Allen. 

38.  Essays  in  Idleness.     Reppller. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poems.     Dante. 

40.  The  Earthly  Paradise.    Morris. 

LIBRARY  No.  47. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Bride  of  Lammermoor.     Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors.  Vol.  7. 

3.  Stories   by    Foreign    Authors,    Rus- 

sian. 

4.  Tartarin  on  the  Alps.    Daudet. 

5.  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  Vol.  1.    Klngsley. 

6.  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,  Vol.  2.    Klngsley. 


7.  A  Dash  for  a  Throne.     Marchmont. 

8.  Children  of  the  Mist.     Philpotts. 

9.  Passe  Rose.     Hardy. 

10.  Phillis.     Gaskell. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Campflre  and  Wigwam.     Ellis. 

12.  A  Loyal  Traitor.     Barnes. 

13.  Flshln'  Jimmy.     Slosson. 

14.  Slav  Tales.    Chodsko. 

15.  Stories  In  English   Literature,   Vol. 

2.    Wright. 

16.  Sweet  William.     Bouvet. 

17.  Another  Flock  of  Girls.     Perry. 

18.  Schoolboy  Days  In  Italy.     Laurie. 

19.  The  Abandoned   Claim.     Longhead. 

20.  Zigzags— On    the    Mississippi.     But- 

terworth. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Old  Regime,   Vol.  1.     Jackson. 

22.  The  Old  Regime,  Vol.  2.    Jackson. 

23.  America  in  Hawaii.     Carpenter. 

24.  China    in    Transformation.      Colqu- 

houn. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Hortense.     Abbott. 

26.  Prince  Henry.     Beazley. 

27.  Elizabeth  Fry.     Pitman. 
—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Democracy  in  America,  Vol.  1.     De 

Tocquevllle. 

29.  Democracy  in  America,  Vol.  2.     De 

Tocquevllle. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  The  Cottage  Kitchen.     Harland. 

31.  Winter  and  Its  Dangers.     Osgood. 

32.  Life  and  Her  Children.     Buckley. 

33.  The  Bee  People.     Morley. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Adventures      of      Verdant      Green. 

Bede. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  American   Sugar  Industry.     Myrlck. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Plato's   Works,    Vol.    1.      Cary,    Ed. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Plato  and  Platonlsm.     Pater. 

38.  Pepacton.    Burroughs. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Ingoldsby  Legends.     Ingoldsby. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Kipling. 

LIBRARY  No.  48.  1 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Peveril  of  the  Peak.    Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors,   Vol.  8. 
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3.  Stories  bj'  Foreign  Authors,  Scandi- 

navian. 

4.  Captain    Fracasse.     Gautler. 

5.  Characteristics.     Mitchell. 

6.  A  Bachelor's  Christmas.     Grant. 

7.  Swallow.     Haggard. 

8.  The  Stlckit  Minister.     Crockett. 

9.  The  School  for  Saints.     Hobbes. 

10.  A  Diplomat's  Diary.    Gordon. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Young  Surveyor.     Trowbridge. 

12.  Last  Cruise  of  the  Mohawk.     Hen- 

derson. 

13.  Mopsa,  the  Fairy.    Ingelow. 

14.  Funny  Friends.    Miller. 

15.  About  Old  Story  Tellers.     Mitchell. 

16.  Legend  Led.    LeFeuvre. 

17.  College  Girls.    Goodloe. 

18.  Schoolboy  Days  In  Japan.    Laurie. 

19.  In  No  Man's  Land.     Brooks. 

20.  Zigzags— In  Australia.    Butterworth. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Mohamet.    Vol.  1.    Irving. 

22.  Mohamet.    Vol.  2.     Irving. 

23.  American  Lands  and  Letters. 

Mitchell. 

24.  Life    and    Progress    In    Australasia. 

Davitt. 

—Biography.— 

25.  William,  the  Conqueror.     Abbott. 

26.  Jeanne  d'Arc.    Ollphant. 

27.  Margaret  Fuller.     Howe. 

—Economics    and    Civil    Government. — 

28.  Economic  and  Industrial  Delusions. 

Farquhar. 

29.  Protection  Versus  Free  Trade. 

Hoyt. 

— Science  and  Nature. — 

30.  Common    Sense    in    the    Household. 

Harland. 

31.  Eyesight  and  How  to   Care  for  It. 

Harlan. 

32.  The  Pith  of  Astronomy.     Bayne. 

33.  The  Flower  People.     Mann. 

— Humor. — 

34.  The  Humor  of  Ireland.    O'Donoghue. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  First  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

Voorhees. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  My  Religion.     Tolstoi. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Points  of  View.    Reppller. 

38.  The  Art  of  Living.     Grant. 


—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poems.     Realf. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Dryden. 

LIBRARY  No.  49. 
-Fiction.- 

1.  ITortunes  of  Nigel.     Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors.     Vol. 

9. 

3.  Stories  by  Foreign  Authors,  Italian. 

4.  The  Reds  of  the  Midi.     Gras. 

5.  The  Choir  Invisible.     Allen. 

6.  Castle  Rackrent.     Edgeworth. 

7.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     Steel. 

8.  Kate  Carnegie.     Maclaren. 

9.  The  Anglomanlacs.     Harrison. 

10.  Vathek.    Beckford. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  For  King  or  Country.     Barnes. 

12.  Into  Unknown  Seas.     Ker. 

13.  A  Modern  Aladdin.    Pyle. 

14.  Little  Folks  In  Feathers  and   Fur. 

Miller. 

15.  Young  People's  History  of  Indiana. 

Conklin. 

16.  Edltha's  Burglar.     Burnett. 

17.  The  Household  of  Glen  Holly. 

Llllle. 

18.  Schoolboy  Days  in  Russia.     Laurie. 

19.  When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China.     Yan 

Phon  Lee. 

20.  Zigzags— In  the  Sunny  South.     But- 

terworth. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.- 

21.  History  of  Italy.     Hunt. 

22.  The     Beginnings     of     Christianity. 

Fisher. 

23.  The  Rough  Riders.     Roosevelt. 

24.  English    Seamen    in    the    Sixteenth 

Century.     Fronde. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Richard  I.     Abbott. 

26.  Mary  Washington.     Harland. 

27.  Mary  Lamb.    Gilchrist. 
—Economics    and    Civil    Government.— 

28.  Lombard  Street.    Bagehot. 

29.  Commercial  Crisis  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.     Hyndman. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  The  Art  of  Cookery.     Ewlng. 

31.  Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It.    Bur- 

nett. 

32.  The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human 

Action.     Marsh. 

33.  Taxidermy     Without     a     Teacher. 

Manton. 
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—Humor.— 

34.  Mrs.      Caudle's      Curtain      Lecture. 

Jerrold. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Propagation  of  Plants.     Fuller. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Compromise.     Morley. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  The  Renaissance.     Pater. 

38.  Nature    for    Its    Own    Sake.      Van 

Dyke. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poetical  Works.     Cary. 

40.  The  Light  of  Asia.    Arnold. 

LIBRARY  No.  50. 

-Fiction.- 

1.  Waverley.     Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  American  Authors.     Vol. 

10. 

3.  Stories  by  Foreign  Authors,  Polish, 

Greek,  Belgian,  Hungarian. 

4.  God's  Fool.    Maartens. 

5.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.    Fowler. 

6.  Lavengro.     Borrow. 

7.  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.    Bullen. 

8.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.    Mac- 

laren. 

9.  John  Ward,  Preacher.    Deland. 

Seawell. 

—Juvenile. — 

11.  Tom  Cringle's  Log.     Scott. 

12.  Two  Arrows.     Stoddard. 

13.  The     Adventures     of     a     Brownie. 

Mulock. 

14.  Matka  and  Kotik.    Jordan. 

15.  Historic   Girls.     Brooks. 

16.  The  Adventures  of  Jimmie  Brown. 

Alden. 

17.  Phil  and  the  Baby.    Lillie. 

18.  Stories    from    Old    English    Poetry. 

Richardson. 

19.  Italian  Child-Life.    Ambrosi. 

20.  Zigzags— In    the    Occident.      Butter- 

worth. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.     Bryce. 

22.  Old    Virginia    and    Her    Neighbors. 

Vol.   1.     Fiske. 

23.  Old    Virginia    and    Her    Neighbors. 

Vol.  2.     Fiske. 

24.  South  Africa.     Little. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Cortez.     Abbott. 

26.  Margaret  of  Angouleme.     Robinson. 

27.  Mary  Wollstonecraft.     Pennell. 


—Economics    and    Civil    Government.— 

28.  Municipal     Government     in     Conti- 

nental Europe.     Shaw. 

29.  Municipal  Problems.     Goodnow. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Preserving  and   Pickling.     Lemcke. 

31.  Summer  and  Its  Diseases.     Wilson. 

32.  Geology.    Le  Conte. 

33.  The  Rightly   Produced  Voice.     Pal- 

mer. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Mr.    Dooley   in   the  Hearts   of   His 

Countrymen.     Dunne. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  How  to  Judge  a  Horse.     Bach. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Table    Talks.      Luther. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Locusts    and    Wild    Honey.       Bur- 

roughs. 

38.  Seasame  and  Lilies.    Ruskin. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Don  Carlos,  etc.     Schiller. 

40.  Poems.    Hay. 

LIBRARY  No.  51. 

—Fiction.- 

1.  The  Pirate.  Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  English  Authors,  London. 

3.  The  Odd  Number.     De  Maupassant. 

4.  Tartarin  of   Tarascon.     Daudet. 

5.  That  First  Affair.    Mitchell. 

6.  Called  Back.     Conway. 

7.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford. 

8.  The     Landlord     at     Lion's     Head. 

Howells. 

9.  Cape  Cod  Folks.     McLean. 

10.  Sonny.     Stuart. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist. 

Biart. 

12.  The  Boy's  Revolt.    Otis. 

13.  The  Golden  Maiden.     Seklemian. 

14.  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur.  Johon- 

not. 

15.  Historic  Boys.    Brooks. 

16.  The  Tapestry  Room.    Molesworth. 

17.  Dairy     of    Anna     Green     Wlnslow. 

Earle. 

18.  Juan  and  Juanlta.    Baylor. 

19.  A    Boy    I    Knew,    and    Four    Dogs. 

Hutton. 

20.  Three    Vassar    Girls   in    the    Tyrol. 

Champney. 
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—Historical  and  Descrlptiye.— 

21.  History  of  the  Reformation.    Fisher. 

22.  The  Island  of  Cuba.    Ramsey. 

23.  The  Puritan  Republic.     Howe. 

24.  An  Idler  in  Old  France.    Hopkins. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Louis  Philllpe.     Abbott. 

26.  Harriet  Martineau.    Miller. 

27.  Countess  of  Albany.    Lee. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government. — 

28.  Distributing   Co-operative   Societies. 

Pizzamiglio. 

29.  The     Economy     of     High     Wages. 

Schoenhoff. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  The  Story  of  the  Fishes.    Baskett. 

31.  Long  Life   and   How   to    Reach   It. 

Richardson. 

32.  The  Pygmies.     Quatrefages. 

33.  Bird   Life.      Chapman. 


—Humor.- 
34.  The  Innocents  Abroad. 


Clemens. 


—Agriculture. — 

35.  The  Pruning  Hook.     Bailey. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Tes- 

tament.   Kirkpatrick. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Essays     on     Work     and      Culture. 

Mabie. 

38.  Search  Light  Letters.     Grant. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

89.  Faust.    Goethe. 
40.  Poems.     Meredith. 

LIBRARY   No.   52. 

-Fiction.— 

1.  The  Black  Dwarf.    Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  English  Authors,  England. 

3.  Invisible  Links.     Lagerlof. 

4.  The  Emperor.     Ebers. 

5.  Short  Sixes.    Bunner. 

6.  Mr.  Isaacs.     Crawford. 

7.  King  Noanett.     Stinson. 

8.  Jane  Eyre.     Bronte. 

9.  The    Story    of    a    Country    Town. 

Howe. 

10.  Louisiana.      Burnett. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Gorilla  Hunters.     Ballantyne. 

12.  Against  Heavy  Odds.     Boyesen. 

13.  The  Dwarf's  Tailor.    Underhill. 


14.  The  Sea  and  Its  Wonders.    Kirby. 

15.  The  Red  True  Story  Book.     Lang. 

16.  Carrots.      Molesworth. 

17.  The  Peterkin  Papers.    Hale. 

18.  The  Story  of  Betty.     Wells. 

19.  The  Crystal  City.    Laurie. 

20.  Three   Vassar   Girls   in   Russia   and 

Turkey.    Champney. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  France  and  Italy.     Salut-Amand. 

22.  Japan  in  Transition.    Ransome. 

23.  Men,  Women  and  Manners  in  Colo- 

nial Times,  Vol.  1.     Fisher. 

24.  Men,  Women  and  Manners  in  Colo- 

nial Times,  Vol.  2.     Fisher. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Francis  E.  Wlllard.    Gordon. 

26.  Hannah  Moore.     Yonge. 

27.  Saladln.     Lane-Poole. 
—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  The  Drink  Question.     Mitchell. 

29.  The  Ills  of  the  South.    Otken. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  The  Hall  of  Shells.     Hardy. 

31.  Brain  Work  and  Overwork.     Wood. 

32.  Field,  Forest  and  Wayside  Flowers. 

Going. 

33.  Boston  Cook  Book.    Lincoln. 

—Humor. — 

34.  Following  the  Equator.    Clemens. 

— Agriculture.— 

35.  The  Fertility  of  the  Land.    Roberta. 

—Moral  and  Religious. — 

36.  The    Gospel    for    a    World    of    Sin. 

Van   Dyke. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Imaginary  Portraits.     Pater. 

38.  My  Literary  Passions.    Howells. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  The  Rivals,  etc.     Sheridan. 

40.  Poetical  Works.    Poe. 

LIBRARY  No.  53. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  St.  Ronan's  Well.    Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  English  Authors.   Ireland. 

3.  The  Bridal  March.     BJSrnson. 

4.  An  Egyptian   Princess.     Ebers. 

5.  Many  Cargoes.    Jacobs. 

6.  Marcella.     Ward. 

7.  For  Love  of  Country.     Brady. 

8.  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet.    Crockett. 

9.  The  King  of  the  Broncos.    Lummls. 
10.  Deephaven.     Jewett. 
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—Juvenile.— 

11.  Down  the  West  Branch.    Farrar. 

12.  The  Boys  of  Greenway  Court.    But- 

tev  worth. 

13.  The  Wild  Pigs.    Young. 

14.  The  Book  of  the  Ocean.    IngersolL 

15.  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.    Yonge. 

16.  Three  Little  Maids.    Deane. 

17.  The  Child  Amy.     Magruder. 

18.  Tommy-Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts. 

Wright. 

19.  Cudjd's   Cave.     Trowbridge. 

20.  Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad.    Champ- 

ney. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  History  of  Spain.    Ober. 

22.  The  Spanish  Pioneers.    Lummis. 

23.  Alaska.     Bruce. 

24.  In  Journeyings  Oft.    Nind. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Robert  the  Bruce.    Maxwell. 

26.  Rachel.     Kennard. 

27.  John  Sevier.     Gilmore. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  The  Modern  State.     Beaulleu. 

29.  A  True  Republic.     Stlckney. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants. 

Beard.. 

31.  Familiar  Talks  on  Astronomy. 

Parker. 

32.  The    Story    of    the    Cotton    Plant. 

Wilkinson. 

33.  Dwellings  of  the  People.    Worthing- 

ton. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Chimes  from  a  Jester's  Bells.     Bur- 

dette. 

—Agriculture.- 

35.  The    Principles    of    Fruit    Growing. 

Bailey. 

—Moral  and  Religious:— 

36.  Sermons  for  Children.     Stanley. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Books  and  Men.     Repplier. 

38.  Fresh  Fields.     Burroughs. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poetical  Works.     Schiller. 

40.  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Songs. 

Knowles. 

LIBRARY  No.  54. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Count  Robert  of  Paris.     Scott. 

2.  Stories  by  English  Authors,  Italy. 

3.  The  Invaders.    Tolstoi. 


4.  Uarda.    Ebers. 

5.  The  Exiles.     Davis. 

6.  The  Egoist.     Meredith. 

7.  In  Kedar's  Tents.    Merrlman. 

8.  The  Wooing  O't.     Alexander. 

9.  The  Imported  Bridegroom.    Cahan. 

10.  A  Country  Doctor.    Jewett. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Up  the  North  Branch.    Farrar. 

12.  Double  Play.     Everett. 

13.  The    King    of    the    Golden    River. 

Ruskin. 

14.  The  Queen's  Twin.    Jewett. 

15.  Schoolboy  Life  in  Merrle  England. 

Reddall. 

16.  A  Little  House  in  Plmlico.    Bouvet. 

17.  Michael  and  Theodore.     Barr. 

18.  A  Rose  Garden  of  Girls.     Perry. 

19.  Six  Boys.    Champney. 

20.  Three  Vassar  Girls  In  Italy.    Champ- 

ney. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Oceana.     Froude. 

22.  History  of  Mexico.    Ober. 

23.  The  Conquest  of  Granada.     Irving. 

24.  Among  the  Tibetans.     Bishop. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Pestalozzl.     Gulmps. 

26.  Pericles.     Abbott. 

27.  Rlstorl.     Autobiography. 
—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Imperial  Democracy.     Jordan. 

29.  America's  Foreign  Policy.    Woolsey. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  The  Insect  World.    Weed. 

31.  The     Story     of    Geographical     Dis- 

covery.    Jacobs. 

32.  A     Short     History     of    Astronomy. 

Berry. 

33.  Little   Beasts   of   Field   and   Wood. 

Cram. 

-Humor. — 

34.  Chlmmie   Fadden.     Townsend. 

—Agriculture. — 

35.  The      Practical      Poultry      Keeper. 

Wright. 

—Moral  and  Religious.- 

36.  The  Miracles  of  Missions.     Plerson. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Under    the    Trees    and    Elsewhere. 

Mabie. 

38.  The  Gentle  Art  of  Pleasing.    Glover. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poems.    Holmes. 

40.  Poems.     Osslan. 
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LIBRARY  No.  55. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Barnaby    Rudge.      Dickens. 

2.  Stories  by  English  Authors.     France. 

3.  Ivan  Ilyltch.     Tolstoi. 

4.  The  Abbe  Constantine.     Halevy. 

5.  What's  Mine's  Mine.     MacDonald. 

6.  Gallagher,      and      Other      Stories. 

Davis. 

7.  The  Sowers.     Merriman. 

8.  Children  of  the  Abbey.    Roche. 

9.  Bayou  Folk.    Chopin. 

10.  Karine.    Jensen. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Three    Young    Continentals.      Tom- 

linson. 

12.  Changing  Base.     Everett. 

13.  The    Gate    of    the    Giant    Scissors. 

Johnston. 
x-k.  Pawnee     Hero     Stories,  and     Folk 
Tales.     Grinuell. 

15.  The  Story  of  Marco  Polo.     Brooks. 

16.  The  End  of  a  Rainbow.     Johnson. 

17.  La  Belle  Nivernaise.     Daudet. 

18.  Beck's  Fortune.     Thompson. 

19.  The  Lost  City.    Badger. 

20.  Three     Vassar     Girls     at      Home. 

Champney. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Italy  and  the  Italians.    Taylor. 

22.  Brazil.    Andrews. 

23.  The    English    in    the    West    Indies. 

Froude. 

24.  The  Pearl  of  India.     Ballon. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Froebel.     Autobiography. 

26.  Gustavus  Adolphus.     Fletcher. 

27.  Mme.  Roland.    Blind. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  The  Corporation  Problem.     Cook. 

29.  Government  and  Co.,  Limited.     Sey- 

mour. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  The  Plant  World.     Vincent. 

31.  The   Story   of  the  Living   Machine. 

32.  Four-Footed  Americans.     Wright. 

Conn. 

33.  The   Romance  of   Industry   and   In- 

vention.    Cochrane. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Out    of    the    Hurly-Burly.      Adeler. 

—Agriculture.— 
36.  Forest  Planting.     Jarchow. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The    Bible,    the    Church,    and    the 
Reason.     Brlggs. 


—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Intellectual  Life.     Hamerton. 

38.  Idle  Hours  in  a  Library.     Hudson. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poetical  Works.     Macaulay. 

40.  Golden     Treasury.       First     Series. 

Palgrave. 

LIBRARY  No.  56. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Bleak  House.     Dickens. 

2.  Stories  by  English  Authors,  Africa. 

3.  Pere  Goriot.     Balzac. 

4.  Pretty  Michal.     Jokal. 

5.  Red  Men  and  White.     Wister. 

6.  The    Story    of    an    African    Farm. 

Schreiner. 

7.  An  Enemy  to  the  King.    Stephens. 

8.  Grazlella.    Lamartine. 

9.  The  Begum's  Daughter.     Bynner. 

10.  The  Real  Issue.    White. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Fast  Mall.     Drysdale. 

12.  The  Wampum  Belt.     Butterworth. 

13.  The  Electrical  Boy.    Trowbridge. 

14.  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales.    Grinnell. 

15.  The  Wagner  Story  Book.    Frost. 

16.  The  Last  of  the  Peterklns.     Hale. 

17.  A  Dear  Little  Girl.    Blanchard. 

18.  Kathie's  Aunt  Ruth.    Douglas. 

19.  The  Boys  of  1812.     Soley. 

20.  Three    Vassar    Girls    In    the    Holy 

Land.     Champney. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Her  Majesty's  Tower.     Dixon. 

22.  Venezuela.    Curtis. 

23.  The  Children's  Crusade.     Gray. 

24.  In  the  Tiger  Jungle.    Chamberlain. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Theodoric.      Hodgkln. 

26.  Romulus.    Abbott. 

27.  Saint  Theresa.     Oilman. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Congressional  Committees.    McCona- 

chle. 

29.  How  Canada  Is  Governed.    Bourinot. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

20.  In  Brook  and  Bayou.     Bayllss. 

31.  How  to  Live  Longer.     Hayes. 

32.  The  Founders  of  Geology.    Gelkle. 

33.  The  Story  of  the  Birds.    Baskett. 

—Humor.— 

34.  A  Houseboat  on  the  Styx.     Bangs. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  The  Soil.     King. 
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—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Reasons   for  the   Higher   Criticism. 

Gibson. 

—Essays  and  Belle«  Lettres.— 

37.  My  Study  Fire.     Mabie. 

38.  Studies,  Literary  and  Social.    John- 

ston. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poems.     Goethe. 

40.  Golden     Treasury,     Second     Series. 

Palgrave. 

LIBRARY  No.  57. 
—Fiction.— 

1.  Little  Dorrit.     Dicltens. 

2.  Stories    by    English    Authors,    The 

Orient. 

3.  Kitwyk  Stories.     King. 

4.  The  President's  Daughter.     Bremer. 

5.  Pepita  Ximenez.     Valera. 

6.  Children  of  Gibeon.    Besant. 

7.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     Hope. 

8.  Ground  Arms.    Von  Suttner. 

9.  Agnes  Surriage.     Bynner. 

10.  Stories  of  a  Western  Town.   Thanet. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The    Cruise   of   the   Midge,    Vol.    1. 

Scott. 

12.  The   Cruise   of   the   Midge,    Vol.   2. 

Scott. 

13.  Toby  Tyler.    Otis. 

14.  The  Century  Book,  for  Young  Amer- 

icans.    Brooks. 

15.  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.    Cather- 

wood. 

16.  Wee  Ones  of  Japan.    Bramhall. 

17.  Sayings    and    Doings   in    Fairyland. 

Sinclair. 

18.  Kathie's  In  the  Ranks.     Douglas. 

19.  The    Boyhood   of   Lincoln.     Butter- 

worth. 

20.  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Switzerland. 

Champney. 

.—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  From  the  Himalayas  to  the  Equator. 

Foss. 

22.  In  the  Klondyke.     Palmer. 

23.  The    Story    of    the    Indian    Mutiny. 

Hope. 

24.  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland. 

Bent. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Alfred  the  Great.    Abbott. 

26.  Sir  Philip  Sydney.    Fox-Bourne. 

27.  George  Sand.    Thomas. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Manual  Training.    Woodward. 

29.  Horace    Mann     and    the    Comman 

School  Revival.    Hinsdale. 


—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Housekeeping  Made  Easy.    Herrick. 

31.  Prompt  Aid  to  the  Injured.    Doty. 

32.  A  World  of  Wonders.    Anon. 

33.  Facts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life. 

Morwood. 

-Humor.— 

34.  Condensed  Novels.    Harte. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Milk  and  Its  Products.     Wing. 

—Moral  and  Religious.- 

36.  Christianity     the     World     Religion. 

Barrows. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Tltcomb's  Letters.     Holland. 

38.  Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature. 

Bates. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poems.     Petrarch. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     HemanS. 

LIBRARY  No.  58. 
-Fiction.— 

1.  Dombey  and  Son.     Dickens. 

2.  Stories    by   English    Authors,    Scot- 

land. 

3.  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub.    Fernald. 

4.  The  Wandering  Jew,  Vol.  1.     Sue. 

5.  The  Wandering  Jew,  Vol.  2.     Sue. 

6.  Armorel  of  Lyonesse.     Besant. 

7.  In  the  Sixties.     Frederick. 

8.  Marianela.     Galdos. 

9.  The  Juggler.     Craddock. 

10.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts.     Harte. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Boy  Settlers.    Brooks. 

12.  Daddy  Jake,  the  Runaway.    Harris. 

13.  Through  Thick  and  Thin.     SeawelL 

14.  Modern  Magic.    Hoffmann. 

15.  Politics  for  Young  Americans. 

Nordhoff. 

16.  The  Bee  Man  of  Orn.    Stockton. 

17.  Kathie's  Three  Wishes.     Duglas. 

18.  The  Log  School  House  on  the  Co- 

lumbia.    Butterworth. 

19.  A  World  of  Little  People.    Alden. 

20.  Three     Vassar    Girls     In    England. 

Champney. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Italy    in    the    Nineteenth    Century. 

Latimer. 

22.  South  America.    Butterworth. 

23.  A  Looker-on  in  London.    Krout. 

24.  India  and  Malaysia.    Thoburn. 
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—Biography.— 

25.  Julius  Caesar.    Fowler. 

26.  Julian,  the  Philosopher.     Gardner. 

27.  Mrs.  Slddons.     Kennard. 

—Economies  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Moral      Instruction      of      Children. 

Adler. 

29.  The  Public  School  System  of  the  U. 

S.     Rice. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Nurse's      Handbook      of      Cookery. 

Worsnop. 

31.  Hypnotism,     Mesmerism,     and     the 

New  Witchcraft.     Hart. 

32.  Creatures   of   Other   Days.     Hutch- 

inson. 

33.  The  Life  Story  of  Our  Earth.     Bell. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Burlesques.    Thackeray. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  The  Spraying  of  Plants.     Lodeman. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The    Theology    of   an    Evolutionist. 

Abbott. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Contemporaries.     Higglnson. 

38.  Signs   and   Seasons.     Burroughs. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poetical  Works.     Miller. 

40.  British  Female  Poets.     Bethune. 


LIBRARY  No.  59. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  The  Story  of  Philip.     Thackeray. 

2.  Stories    by    English    Authors,    Ger- 

many. 

3.  Love  in  Old  Clothes.     Bunner. 

4.  Nero.     Vol.  1.    Eckstein. 

5.  Nero.     Vol.  2.    Eckstein. 

6.  The  First  Violin.    Fothergill. 

7.  The    Heart    of    the    Princess    Osra. 

Hope. 

8.  Memories.     Muller. 

9.  The  Queen  of  Sheba.    Aldrlch. 
'lO.  The  Led  Horse  Claim.     Foote. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Boy  Emigrants.     Brooks. 

12.  The  Log  of  the  Maryland.     Frazar. 

13.  Naval  Cadet  Bently.     Clark. 

14.  Helen's   Babies.     Habberton. 

15.  Buz.     Noel. 

16.  Midshipman  Paulding.     Sea  well. 

17.  Jenny  Wren's  Boarding  House.    Otis. 

18.  Kathie's  Soldiers.     Douglas. 

19.  Josiah  in  New  York.    Otis. 


20.  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  South  Amer- 

ica.   Champney. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Europe  in  Africa  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.    Latimer. 

22.  Maximilian  In  Mexico.    Stevenson. 

23.  The  Gold  Diggings   of  Cape  Horn. 

Spears. 

24.  The  Significance  of  Names.   Wagner. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Wyclif.     Sergeant. 

26.  Lorenzo  de  Medici.     Armstrong. 

27.  Mme.  de  Stael.    Duflfy. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Trusts,  Pools  and  Corners.    Jeans. 

29.  Children's  Rights.    Wlggin. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Physical   Science  at  Home.     Trow- 

bridge. 

31.  Good  Cooking.     Rorer. 

32.  Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domes- 

tication.   Vol.  1.    Darwin. 

33.  Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domes- 

tication.   Vol.  2.    Darwin. 

—Humor.— 

34.  The  Literary  Shop.    Ford. 

— Agriculture.— 

35.  Lessons  with  Plants.     Bailey. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Some  Heretics  of  Yesterday.     Her- 

rlck. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  References  for  Literary  Work.    Mat- 

son. 

38.  Books  and  Culture.     Mable. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poems.    Campbell. 

40.  Poems.  Chaucer. 

LIBRARY  No.  60. 
—Fiction.— 

1.  Pendennls.    Thackeray. 

2.  Stories  by  English  Authors,  The  Sea. 

3.  Van  Bibber  and  Others.     Davis. 

4.  The  Deluge,  Vol.  1.     Sienklewlcz. 

5.  The  Deluge,  Vol.  2.    Sienklewlcz. 

6.  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland.  Grey. 

7.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.     Davis. 

8.  Marie.     Pushkin. 

9.  The  House  of  a   Merchant   Prince. 

Bishop. 

10.  Marjorie  Daw.     Aldrlch. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country.     Du 

Challlu. 
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12.  The  Desert  Home.     Reld. 

13.  Boy  Life  In  the  U.  S.  Navy.     Clark. 

14.  Little  People  of  Asia.     Miller. 

15.  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.     Mar- 

tineau. 

16.  Decatur  and  Somers.    Seawell. 

17.  Kathie's  Summer.    Douglas. 

18.  Stories  of  the  Saints.    Chenoweth. 

19.  The  Children's  Book.    Scudder. 

20.  Three     Vassar     Girls     in     France. 

Champney. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Holland  and  the  Hollanders.     Mel- 

drum. 

22.  Tropical  America.    Ford. 

23.  History  of  the  Plague.    Defoe. 

24.  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Baring-Gould. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Henry  of  Navarre.     Willert. 

26.  Susanna  Wesley.    Clarke. 

27.  Charles  XII.     Bain. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Monopolies  and  the  People.     Baker. 

29.  Trusts  and  Monopolies.     Spelling. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Animal  Intelligence.     Romanes. 

31.  Home  Games  and  Parties.    Mott. 

32.  The  Mountains  of  California.     Muir. 

33.  Moths  and  Butterflies.     Ballard. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Three  Men  in  a  Boat.    Jerome. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Pig  Keeping  for  Profit.    Maiden. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Talks  to  Young  Men.     Collyer. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  We  Women  and  Our  Authors.   Hans- 

son. 

38.  Mentlculture.     Fletcher. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poems.     Arnold. 

40.  Poetical  Works.     Coleridge. 

LIBRARY  No.  61. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  What  Will  He  Do  With  It?    Vol.  1. 

Bulwer. 

2.  What  Will  He  Do  With  It?     Vol.  2. 

Bulwer. 

3.  The  Notary's  Nose.    About. 

4.  John  Inglesant.    Shorthouse. 

5.  Nada,  the  Lily.    Haggard. 

6.  Old  Kaskaskia.     Catherwood. 

7.  The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent.    Kirk. 

8.  Little  Classics— Intellect.    Johnson. 

9.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston. 
10.  The  Bath  Comedy.     Castle. 


—Juvenile.— 

11.  How  I  Won  My  Spurs.     Edgar. 

12.  The  Young  Colonists.     Henty. 

13.  Charlie  Bell.    Kellogg. 

14.  Pretty  Lucy  Merwyn.     Lakeman. 

15.  May  Martin.     Thompson. 

16.  Flying  Hill  Farm.     Swett. 

17.  Marching  to  Victory.     Coffin. 

18.  Story  Book.    May. 

19.  The  Troubles  of  Tatters.    Morris. 

20.  Fairy  Tales.     Holme  Lee. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


—Historical  and  Descriptive.- 

Atlanta.    Cox. 

With  the  Fathers.     McMaster. 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  De  Amicis. 
Corea.     GrifBs. 

—Biography.— 

Charles  Kingsley.     Stubbs. 
Julius  Caesar.    Abbott. 
The  Duchess  of  Angouleme  and  the 
Two  Restorations.    Salnt-Amfind. 

Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

Practical  Sociology.     Wright. 
Labour  and    the    Popular  Welfare. 
Mallock. 


30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 


—Science  and  Nature.— 

Natural  History  of  Digestion.  Gil- 
lespie. 

Michael  Faraday,  His  Life  and 
Work.    Thompson. 

Hallucinations  and  Illusions.  Parish. 

How  to  Swim.     Dalton. 

—Humor.— 
The  Dodge  Club.     De  Mllle. 

— Agrlculture.^- 

How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay. 
Grelner. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 
The  Life  of  Jesus.    Renan. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

Obiter  Dicta,  2d  Series.     Blrrell. 
The  Work  of  Ruskln.     Waldsteln. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

Poems.     Phillips. 
Christopher  Marlowe.    Ellis. 


LIBRARY  No.  62. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  My  Novel,  Vol.  1.     Bulwer. 

2.  My  Novel,  Vol.  2.     Bulwer. 

3.  The    Man    With    the    Broken    Ear. 

About. 

4.  Red  Pottage.    Cholmondeley. 

5.  Malwa's  Revenge.    Haggard. 
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6.  The    Spirit    of    an    Illinois    Town. 

Catlierwood. 

7.  Queen  Money.     Kirk. 

8.  Little  Classics— Tragedy.     Johnson. 

9.  Fated  to  be  Free.     Ingelow. 

10.  Children  of  the  Ghetto.     Zangwill. 

— Juvenile. — 

11.  Cressy  and  Poictiers.     Edgar. 

12.  In  Times  of.  Peril.     Henty. 

13.  Lion  Ben.     Kellogg. 

14.  Ruth  Elliot's  Dream.     Lakemau. 

15.  Tatters.     Beulah. 

16.  The  Mate  of  the  Mary  Ann.     Swett. 

17.  Freedom  Triumphant.     Cofl3u. 

18.  Little  Prudy.     Sophie  May. 

19.  Arabella      and     Araminta      Stories. 

Smith. 

20.  The  One-Eyed  Griffin.     Inman. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  March  to  the  Sea.     Cox. 

22.  Sketches  from  Virginia.     Bradley. 

23.  Studies  of  Paris.     De  Amicis. 

24.  Due  South.     Ballon. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Life   and   Letters   of  Lewis   Carroll. 

Collingwood. 

26.  Richard  the  Second.     Abbott. 

27.  The  Youth  of  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 

leme.     Saint-Amand. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.- 

28.  American  Highways.     Shaler. 

29.  History  of    the    Presidency.     Stan- 

wood. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Chemistry  of  Common   Life.     John- 

ston. 

31.  John  Dalton  and  Modern  Chemistry. 

Roscoe. 

32.  Hypnotism.     Moll. 

33.  Sleep.     Manaceine. 

— Humor.— 

34.  Life  in  Danbury.     Bailey. 

—Agriculture. — 

.35.  IIow  the   Farm   Pays.     Crozior  and 
Henderson. 

—Moral  and  Religious. — 

36.  Rex  Regum.     Bayliss. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Essays    in    Criticism.      First   Series. 

Arnold  (dup.). 

38.  Obiter  Dicta.     First  Series.     Biiroll. 

—Poetry  and   Drama.— 

39.  The  Man  With  the  Hoe.     Markham. 

40.  Philip  Massinger,   Vol.  2.     Symons, 

27 — State  Library. 


LIBRARY  No.  63. 
—Fiction.— 

1.  Zanoni.     Bulwer. 

2.  Villa  on   the  Rhine,   Vol.   1.     Auer- 

bach. 

3.  Villa  on  the  Rhine,   Vol.   2.     Auer- 

bach. 

4.  Friend  Olivia.     Barr. 

5.  King  Solomon's  Mines.     Haggard. 

6.  In  the  Carquinez  Woods.     Harte. 

7.  The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella. 

Seawell. 

8.  Little  Classics— Life.     Johnson. 

9.  OtT  the  Skelllgs.     Ingelow. 

10.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.    Ollivant. 

— Juvenile. — 

11.  The  Capture  of  the  Laughing  Mary. 

Otis. 

12.  The  Reign  of  Terror.     Henty. 

13.  The  Boy  Farmers.    Kellogg. 

14.  Lottie  Eames.    Samuels. 

15.  Roda  Thornton's  Girlhood.     Pratt. 

16.  Only  Girls.    Townsend. 

17.  Redeeming  the  Republic.     Coffin. 

18.  Sister  Susy.     May. 

19.  The  Story  of  Patsy.     Wiggin. 

20.  Prince      Ubbely       Bubble's       Fairy 

Tales.     Lucas. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Statistical  Record.  Phisterer. 

22.  Costume  of  Colonial  Times.     Earle. 

23.  The  Spanish  Revolution.     Strobel. 

24.  Morocco.    De  Amicis. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Cornford. 

26.  Charles  II  of  England.     Abbott. 

27.  Duchess  de  Berry  and  the  Court  of 

Charles  X.     Saint-Amand. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Street     Cleaning    and    Its    Effects. 

Waring. 

29.  International  Monetary  Conferences. 

Russell. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  The  Easiest  Way  in  Housekeeping. 

Campbell. 

31.  James  Rennell  and  Modern  Geogra- 

phy.    Markham. 

32.  Comparative  Psychology.    Morgan. 

33.  Stars  and  Telescopes.    Todd. 

—Humor.— 
.34.  They  All  Do  It.     Bailey. 

—Agriculture.— 
.35.  Feeds  and  Feeding.    Henry. 

—Moral  and  Religious.- 
a^,  liounds     in     the     Golden     Ladder. 
Brown. 
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—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Club  Essays.     Swing. 

38.  Locusts    and    Wild     Honey. 

roughs,  (dup.) 


Bur- 


— Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  The  Blessed  Damozel.     Rossetti. 

40.  Philip  Massinger,  Vol.  1.     Symons. 

LIBRARY  No.  64. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Strange  Story.     Bulwer. 

2.  In  Paradise,  Vol.  1.     Heyse. 

3.  In  Paradise,  Vol.  2.    Heyse. 

4.  Aylwin.    Watts-Dunton. 

5.  The  World's  Desire.     Haggard  and 

Lang. 

6.  Meadow  Grass.    Brown. 

7.  Rory  O'More.     Lover. 

8.  Little  Classics— Love.     Johnson. 

9.  The  Reproach  of  Annesley.    Grey. 

10.  A  Mountain  Europa.     Fox. 

-Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Castaways.    Otis. 

12.  In  Freedom's  Cause.    Henty. 

13.  The  Ark.    Kellogg. 

14.  Daisy  Travers.    Samuels. 

15.  Her  Friend's  Lover.     May. 

16.  Jo's  Opportunity.     Lillie. 

17.  Drum  Beat  of  the  Nation.     Coffin. 

18.  Little  Grandmother.     May. 

19.  A  House  to  Let.     Molesworth. 

20.  Eastern  Tales.     Valentine. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Mississippi.    Greene. 

22.  The  Sabbath  in   Puritan  New   Eng- 

land.    Earle. 

23.  Constantinople.     De  Amicis. 

24.  Social  Life  in  England.     Sydney. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Memoirs.    De  Joinville. 

26.  Charles  I  of  England.    Abbott. 

27.  The  Last  of  the  Great  Scouts.    Wet- 

more. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Trusts  or  Competition.     Nettleton. 

29.  Municipal  Monopolies.     Bemis. 

-  Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  What  to  Eat  and  How  to  Serve  It. 

Herrick. 

31.  The  Criminal.    Ellis. 

32.  The  Herschels  and  Modern  Astron- 

omy.    Clarke. 
.'«.  The  Fairyland  of  Science,     Buckley. 

—Humor.— 
34.  Quad's  Odds.     Lewis. 


—Agriculture.— 

35.  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.    Quiun. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Helps  to  Right  Living.    Newcomb. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Monday  Chats.     Saiut-Beuve.    (dup.) 

38.  Irish  Sketch  Book.     Thackeray. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Ballads  and  Sonnets.     Rossetti. 

40.  Ben  Jouson,  Vol.  3.     Nicholson. 

LIBRARY  No.  65. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Eugene  Aram.     Bulwer. 

2.  Happy  Boy.    Bjomson. 

3.  Via  Crucls.     Crawford. 

4.  Her  Dearest  Foe.    Alexander. 

5.  The  Naulahka.     Kipling  and  Bales- 

tier. 

6.  Old  Chester  Tales.    Deland. 

7.  Main  Travelled  Roads.    Garland. 

8.  Little  Classics— Exile.     Johnson. 

9.  A  Man  at  Arms.    Scollard. 

10.  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden. 

Pless. 

—Juvenile.- 

11.  The  Runaway  Brig.     Otis. 

12.  Captain  Bayley's  Heir.    Henty. 

13.  Tecumseh's  Young  Braves.     Tomlin- 

son. 

14.  The  Hollands.    Townsend. 

15.  Our  Helen.     May. 

16.  Rolf  House.     Lillie. 

17.  The    True    Story    of    U.    S.    Grant. 

Brooks. 

18.  Bed  Time  Stories.    Moulton. 

19.  Childhood's    Songs    of    Long     Ago. 

Watts. 

20.  Fairy  Tales.    D'Aulnoy. 

—Historical  and  Dcjsciiptlve. — 

21.  The  Shenandoah  Valley.     Pond. 

22.  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Re- 

gime.   Trent. 

23.  The    Revolutionary  and    Napoleonic 

Era.     Rose. 

24.  Bluebeard.     Wilson. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Robt.    Louis   Stevenson's   Edinburgh 

Days.    Simpson. 

26.  Richard  the  Third.     Abbott. 

27.  The  Many-sided  Franklin.     Ford. 

— I-Cconomlcs  and  Civil  Government. — 

28.  Clashes  and  Masses.     Mallock. 

29.  The  Independent  Treasury  of  the  U. 

S.     Kinley. 
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—Science  and  Nature.— 

Hi).  The  House  Comfortable.     Ornisbee. 

31.  James    Clerk    Maxwell   and    Moderu 

Physics.     Glazebrook. 

32.  The  New  Psychology.     Scripture. 

33.  Industries  of  Animals.     Houssay. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Sam  Slick.     Haliburton. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Feeding  Animals.     Stewart. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  A  Man's  Value  to  Society.     Hillis. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Miscellaneous  Essays.     Saintsbury. 

38.  The   Best   Letters   of   Horace   Wal- 

pole.     McMahan. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

30.  Lyrical  Poems.     Hugo. 
40.  Dramatic  Works.    Goethe. 

LIBRARY  No.  66. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Paul  Clififord.     Bulwer. 

2.  Synuove  Solbakken.     Bjornaen. 

3.  Doctor  Claudius.     Crawford. 

4.  The    Chronicles    of    Minervy    Ann. 

Harris. 

5.  Shrewsbury.    Weyman. 

6.  Pierre  and  His  People.     Parker. 

7.  A  Kentucky  Cardinal.    Allen. 

8.  Little  Classics— Heroism.     Johnson. 

9.  Con  Cregan,  Vol.  1.     Lever. 

10.  Con  Cregan,  Vol.  2.     Lever. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Crowded  Out  o'  Crofield.     Stoddard. 

12.  By  Right  of  Conquest.     Heuty. 

13.  Guarding  the  Border.     Tomlinson. 

14.  Six  in  All.     Townsend. 

15.  In  Old  Quinnebasset.     May. 

16.  Nan.     Lillie. 

17.  The  True  Story  of  Benjamin  Frank- 

lin.    Brooks. 

18.  In  the  Deep  Woods.     Paine. 

19.  New  'Bed-Time  Stories.     Moulton. 

20.  Doings     of       the      Bodley      Family. 

Scudder. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Army  Under  Pope.     Ropes. 

22.  Through  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska. 

De  Windt. 

23.  Napoleon  and  His  Court.  St.  Amand. 

24.  Literary     Landmarks     of      London. 

Hutton. 


-Biography.— 

25.  John  Ruskin.     Spielmanu. 

26.  Madame  Roland.     Abbott. 

27.  The  True  George  Washington.    Ford. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Unforeseen    Tendencies    of    Democ- 

racy.   Godkin. 

29.  The      Internal      Revenue      System. 

Howe. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Household  Economics.    Campbell. 

31.  Justus  Von  Llebig.     Shenstone. 

32.  Education  and  Heredity.     Guyau. 

33.  Romance     of     the     Insect     World. 

Badenoch. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Little  ClassIcs^Comedy.    Johnson. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Practical  Farm  Chemistry.    Greiner. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The  Investment  of  Influence.    Hillis. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Masterpieces     of     Am.     Literature. 

Anon. 

38.  The   Best   Letters  of  William   Cow- 

per.     McMahan. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  American    Sonnets.      Higginson   and 

Bigelow. 

40.  Comedies.     Lessing. 

LIBRARY  No.  67. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Daniel  Deronda.     Eliot. 

2.  For  the  Right.    Pranzos. 

3.  The  Witch  of  Prague.     Crawford. 

4.  In    Connection    With    the    De    Wil- 

loughby  Claim.    Burnett. 

5.  My  Lady  Rotha.     Weyman. 

6.  An  Adventurer  of  the  North.  Parker. 

7.  The  Mormon  Prophet.     Dougall. 

8.  Little   Classics— Fortune.      Johnson. 

9.  The  Living  Link.     De  Mille. 

10.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.     Crockett. 

—Juvenile. — 

11.  The  Red  Patriot.     Stoddard. 

12.  A  Final  Reckoning.     Henty. 

13.  The  Search  for  Andrew  Field.    Tom- 

linson. 

14.  The  Mills  of  Tuxbury.    Townsend. 

15.  Quinnebasset  Girls.    May. 

16.  Mary  and   My   New   Home.     Moles- 

worth. 

17.  The     True     Story     of     Christopher 

Columbus.     Brooks. 
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18.  Firelight  Stories.    Moiilton. 

19.  Scripture  Picture  Book.     Anon. 

20.  Tlie  Bodleys  on  Wlieels.     Scudder. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Antietam  and    Fredericksburg. 

Palfrey. 

22.  The  Northwest  Under  Three  Flags, 

Moore. 

23.  Ancient   Egypt   and   Assyria.     Mas- 

pero. 

24.  England  and  South   Africa.     Gibbs. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Mary  Stuart.    Dumas. 

26.  King  Philip.     Abbott. 

27.  The  True  William  Penn.    Fisher. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Postulates     of    Political     Economy. 

Bagehot. 

29.  Punishment  and  Reformation. 

Wines. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

SO.  The  Art  of  Entertaining.    Sherwood. 

31.  Pasteur.     Frankland. 

32.  Modern  Meteorology.    Waldo. 

33.  The  Fairyland  of  Flowers.,    Pratt. 

-Humor.- 

34.  The  Squibob  Papers.     Derby. 

— Agriculture. — 

35.  Cider    Maker's    Handbook.       Trow- 

bridge. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The   Spirit  in   Literature   and   Life. 

Coyle. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  History  of  English  Literature  Eigh- 

teenth Century.    Gosse. 

38.  Letters  on  Literature.     Lang. 

—Poetry  and  Drama. — 

39.  Poems.     Helen  Jackson. 

40.  Tragedies.     Lessing. 

LIBRARY  No.  68. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Middlemarch.     Eliot. 

2.  Cousin  Pons.     Balzac. 

3.  Greifenstein.     Crawford. 

4.  Paul  Faber.     McDonald. 

5.  Under  the  Red  Robe.     Weyman. 

6.  Ten  Tales.    Coppee. 

7.  The    Despot    of    Broomsedge    Cove. 

Craddock, 

8.  Little  Classics— Mystery.     Johnson. 

9.  Goethe  and  Schiller.     Muhlbach. 
10.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens. 


— Juvenile.— 

11.  Being  a  Boy.     Warner. 

12.  By  Sheer  Pluck.     Henty. 

13.  The  Boy   Officers  of  1812.     Tomlin- 

son. 

14.  Deerings  of  Medbury.     Townsend. 

15.  Janet,  A  Poor  Heiress.    May. 

16.  Rosy.     Molesworth. 

17.  Stories   of    the   ITreuch   Revolution. 

Montgomery. 

18.  Stories  Told  at  Twilight.     Moulton. 

19.  Toinette's  Philip.     Jamison. 

20.  Mr.  Bodley  Abroad.     Scudder. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  From  Ft.  Henry  to  Corinth.     Force. 

22.  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in 

America,  Vol.  1.     Fiske. 

23.  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in 

America,  Vol.  2.     Fiske. 

24.  The  Land  of  the  Pigmies.     Burrows. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.     Howard. 

26.  Louis  the  Fourteenth.     Abbott. 

27.  The       True       Benjamin       Franklin. 

Fisher. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  International  Law.     Bowen. 

29.  Present   Distribution    of   Wealth   in 

the  U.  S.    Spahr. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Boston   Cooking-School    Cook   Book. 

Farmer. 

31.  Humphrey  Davy.    Thorpe. 

32.  Degeneracy.     Talbot. 

33.  The  Grammar  of  Science.     Pearson. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert.    Cruik- 

shank. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Land  Draining.     Miles. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 
30.  Ethics  of  Aristotle.     Chase,  tr. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope..    Gosso. 

38.  Picture  and   Text.     James. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  American   Sacred   Song.     Hordor. 

40.  Ben  Jonson,  Vol.  2.     Nicholson. 

LIBRARY  No.  69. 

—Fiction. — 

1.  Hard  Cash.     Reade. 

2.  Cesar  Birotteau.     Balzac. 

3.  Saracenesca.     Crawford. 
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4.  St.    George  and   St.    Michael.      Mao- 

Donald. 

5.  The  Castle  Inn.    Weynian. 

6.  Five  Hundred  Dollars.     Chaplin. 

7.  Where     the     Battle     Was     Fought. 

Craddock. 

8.  Little  Classics— Romance.     Johnson. 

9.  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room.    Arthur. 

10.  My  Run  Home.     Boldrewood. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Moral  Pirates.     Alden. 

12.  Facing  Death.     Henty. 

13.  The     Story     of     a     Yankee     Boy. 

Hamblen. 

14.  Seven  Daughters.     Douglas. 

15.  The  Doctor's  Daughter.     May. 

16.  Happy  Dodd.     Cooke. 

17.  Days  of  Chivalry.     Adams. 

18.  Mildred's   Bargain.      Lillie. 

19.  Nannie's  Happy  Childhood.     Field. 

20.  Favorite  Rhymes  and  Riddles.  Anon. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Peninsula.     Webb. 

22.  Beside  Old  Hearthstones.    Brown. 

23.  Perugia.     Symonds  and  Gordon. 

24.  The  Break-Up  of  China.     Beresford. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Joan  of  Arc.    Lowell. 

26.  Peter  Stuyvesant.     Abbott. 

27.  William  Cowper.     Harland. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  The  Federation  of  the  World.    True- 

blood. 

29.  Workingmen's        Insurance.         Wil- 

loughby. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Fifty  Years  in  a  Maryland  Kitchen. 

Howard. 

31.  Charles  Darwin.     Poulton. 

32.  Evolution  and  Disease.     Sutton. 
.33.  According  to  Season.     Dana. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Rise    and     Fall    of    the    Mustache. 
Burdette. 

— Agriculture-^ 

Bulb   and   Tuberous   Rooted    Plants. 
Allen. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 
The  Gods  of  Our  Fathers.     Stern. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

In  The  Poe  Circle.     Benton. 
Criticism  and  Fiction.     Howells. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Ballads  of  Yankee  Land.    Penney. 

40.  Ben  Jonson,  Vol.  1.    Nicholson. 


or. 


30. 


37. 

38. 


LIBRARY  No.  70. 

— Fiction. — 

1.  Griffith   Gaunt.      Reade. 

2.  By  Order  of  the  King.     Hugo. 

3.  Paul  Patofif.     Crawford. 

4.  David  Elginbrod.     Macdonald. 

5.  The  House  of  the  Wolf.    Weyraan. 

6.  The  Stolen  Story.    Williams. 

7.  A  Tallahassee  Girl.     Thompson. 

8.  Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    Hall. 

9.  Kith  and  Kin.     Fothergill. 

10.  Marooned.     Russell. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The    Cruise    of    the     Canoe    Club. 

Alden. 

12.  The  Young  Buglers.    Henty. 

13.  Ungava.     Ballantj'ne. 

14.  Whom  Kathie  Married.     Douglas. 

15.  The  Asbury  Twins.     May. 

16.  Dorothy  Deane.     Kirk. 

17.  Great  Grandmother's  Girls  in   New 

Mexico.     Champney. 

18.  Geoffrey  the  Lollard.    Eastwood. 

19.  Little  Susy.     Prentiss. 

20.  Claude  Lightfoot.     Finn. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Chancellorsvllle      and      Gettysburg. 

Doubleday. 

22.  History  of  the  United  States.    Halo. 

23.  Toledo.     Lynch. 

24.  Out  of  the  East.    Hearn. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Wm.   Makepeace  Thackeray.     Ride- 

ing. 

26.  Paul  Jones.    Abbott. 

27.  Charlotte  Bronte.     Harland. 

— Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  The  Development  of  Thrift.     Brown. 

29.  State  Railroad  Control,     Dixon. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Nonpareil  Cook  Book.     E.  A.  M. 

31.  Apparitions  and   Thought   Transfer- 

ence.    Podmore. 

32.  Charles  Lyell  and  Modern  Geology. 

Bonney. 

33.  Knocking  Round  the  Rockies.    Ingei- 

soll. 

-  Humor.— 

34.  The  Funny  Side  of  Politics.     Hilton. 

—Agriculture. — 

35.  The    Farmer's    Veterinary    Adviser. 

Law. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Discourses  of  Epictetus.    Long. 
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—Essays  and   Belles   Lettres. 

'M.  Seventeenth  Century  Studies. 

(iosse. 
88.  As  We  Were  Saying.     Warner. 

— Poetry  and   Drama. — 

;?9.  Poems.    Saxe. 
40.  Congreve.     Ewald. 


LIBRARY  No.  71. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Put  Yourself  In  His  Place.     Reade. 

2.  Bug  Jargal.     Hugo. 

3.  Don  Orslno.     Crawford. 

4.  Sentimental  Tommy.     Barr. 

5.  A  Duet.    Doyle. 

C.  Lights  Out.     Overton. 

7.  The  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak.    Anon. 

8.  Social  Silhouettes.     Fawcett. 

9.  One   Queen    Triumphant.      Mathew. 

10.  The  Rangers  and  Regulators.    Reid. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Cruise  of  the  Ghost.    Alden. 

12.  The  Boy  Knight.    Henty. 

13.  Frank  on  a  Gunboat.     Castleman. 

14.  Her  Place  in  the  World.     Douglas. 

15.  Trefoil.     MacDonald. 

16.  Little  Miss  Peggy.     Molesworth. 

17.  The  Knockabout  Club  in  the  Woods. 

Stephens. 

18.  Little  Grandfather.     May. 

19.  Stories  Jolly.     Adams  and  others. 

20.  The  Hammer.     Church. 

,    —Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Outbreak  of  Rebellion.    Nlcolay. 

22.  Colonial     Dames     and     Goodwlves. 

Earle. 

23.  Rouen.    Cook. 

24.  In  Ghostly  Japan.     Heam. 

—Biography.- 

25.  Life  of  Savonarola.     Clark. 

26.  George  Washington.     Abbott. 

27.  Lafayette.     Farmer. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Governmeuf.— 

28.  The  Workers  (The  W>st).     WyckoflP. 

29.  Social  Theory.     Bascom. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  The  Murrey  Cookery  Books.    Murrey. 

31.  Mammalia.    Flguler. 

32.  The  Growth  of  the  Brain.     Donald- 

son. 

33.  Astronomy    with    an    Opera    Glass. 

Servlss. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Hell  Fer  Sartaln.     Pox. 


-Agriculture.— 

:C>.  Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings.     Hal- 
stead. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Letters  to  the  Clergy.    Ruskln. 

—Essays  and   Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Retrospects  and  Prospects.     Lanier. 

38.  As  We  Go.     Warner. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Mother  Song  and  Child  Song.     Jor- 

dan. 

40.  Beaumont     and     Fletcher,     Vol.     2. 

Strackey. 


LIBRARY  No.  72. 

—Fiction.— 

Love    Me    Little    Love    Me    Long. 

Reade. 
Tollers  of  the  Sea.     Hugo. 
Sant'  Ilarlo.     Crawford. 
Tom  Benton's  Luck.    Hamblen. 
Uncle  Bernac.     Doyle. 
A  Humble  Romance.    Wllklns. 
The   Romance  of  a  Jesuit   Mission. 

Sanford. 
Pratt  Portraits.     Fuller. 
Jack's  Courtship.     Russell. 
The  Headless  Horseman.     Reld. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

Mr 

o. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


—Juvenile.— 

Washington's  Young  Aids.     Tomlln- 

son. 
Under  Drake's  Flag.    Henty. 
Frank    on    the    Lower    Mississippi. 

Castleman. 
In  Trust.    Douglas. 
One  of  a  Covey.     Perkins. 
Sweet   Content.     Molesworth. 
The    Knockabout    Club    Alongshore. 

Stephens. 
Miss  Thistledown.    May. 
Little  One's  Annual.     Anon. 
Aaron  In  the  Wild  woods.     Harris. 

—  Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

The     Virginia     Campaign.        Hum- 
phreys. 
Child  Life  In  Colonial  Days.     Earle. 
Nuremberg.     Headlam. 
Oom  Paul's  People.     Hillegas. 

—Biography.— 

Life     and      Letters     of     Erasmus. 

Froude. 
Kit  Carson.     Abbott. 
Hannibal.     Morris. 

Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

The  Workers  (The  East).     Wyckofif. 
Southern  Side  Lights.     Ingle. 
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—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Catering  for  Two.    James. 

31.  The  Vegetable  World.     Figuler. 

32.  Evolution  In  Art.     Haddon. 

33.  Birds   that   Hunt   and   are   Hunted. 

Blanehan. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Phoeuixlaua.    Derby. 

— Agriculture. — 
33.  Amerlcau  Grape  Growing.  Husmaun. 

—Moral  and  Religious.- 

36.  The  Gospel  of  Joy.     Brooke. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Miscellaneous    Studies.      Pater. 

38.  Concerning  All  of  Us.*  Higginson. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  The      Niebelungen      Lied.        Foster- 

Barham. 

40.  Beaumont     and     B^letcher,     Vol.     1. 

Strackey. 

LIBRARY  No.  73. 

-Fiction.- 

1.  Arthur  O'Leary.     Lever. 

2.  Notre  Dame.     Hugo. 

3.  April  Hopes.     Howells. 

4.  Benefits  Forgot.     Balestier. 

5.  The  White  Terror.     Gras. 

6.  Little     Book     of     Profitable    Tales. 

Field. 

7.  The  Durket  Sperret.     Elliott. 

8.  A  Venetian  June.     Fuller. 

9.  The  Maid  of  Sker.     Blackmore. 

10.  Ralph  the  Heir.     Trollope. 

-Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Red  Mustang.     Stoddard. 

12.  True  to  the  Old  Flag.     Henty. 

13.  Frank  in  the  Woods.     Castlemou. 

14.  Nellie    Klunard's    Kingdom,      Doug- 

las. 

15.  Peas  Blossom.     Perkins. 

16.  Madeleine's  Rescue.     Schultz. 

17.  The     Knockabout     Club     in     Spain. 

Ober. 

18.  Little  Folks  Astray.     May. 

19.  The  Missing  Prince.     Farrow. 

20.  Nights  with  Uucle  Remus.     Harris. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland.    Cist. 

22.  Nullification    and    Secession.      Web- 

ster. 

23.  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,   Vol. 

1.  Hearn. 

24.  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,   Vol. 

2.  Hearn. 


—Biography.— 

25.  Desiderius  Erasmus.    Emerton. 

26.  Captain  Kidd.     Abbott. 

27.  Louis  XIV.     Hassall. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  How  the  Other  Half  Lives.     Rlls. 

29.  Proportional   Representation.     Com- 

mons. 

-  Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  New  Cook  Book.     Owens. 

31.  The  Ocean  World.     Figuler. 

32.  The    Psychology    of    the    Emotions. 

Ribot. 

33.  Bird   Neighbors.     Blanehan. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Hudibras.    Butler. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Peach  Culture.     B^ulton. 

-Moral  and  Religious.*^ 

36.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You. 

Tolstoi. 

—Essays  and   Belles   Lettres.— 

37.  Music  and  Poetry.     Lanier. 

38.  Studies  of  the  Stage.    Matthews. 

—  Poetry  and   Drama.— 

39.  English  Lyric  Poetry.     Carpenter. 

40.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Rostand. 

LIBRARY  No.  74. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  Jack  Hinton.    Lever. 

2.  Taking  the  Bastile.    Dumas. 

3.  Indian  Summer.     Howells. 

4.  Kronstadt.     Pemberton. 

5.  The    Lively    Adventures    of    Gavin 

Hamilton.     Seawell. 

6.  The  Holy  Cross.     Field. 

7.  Queen  of  the  Woods.     Pokagon. 

8.  The    Country   of   the   Pointed    Firs. 

Jewett. 

9.  Old  Myddleton's  Money.     Hay. 

10.  The  Prime  Minister.     Trollope. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Hunted  Through  Fiji.     Horsley. 

12.  St.  George  for  England.     Henty. 

13.  Frank    Before    Vicksburg.       Castle- 

mou. 

14.  It  Came  to  Pass.     Sanborn. 

15.  The  Young  Puritans  of  Old  Hadley. 

Smith. 

16.  The  Knockabout   Club  in   Search  of 

Treasure.     Ober. 

17.  Japanese  Girls  and  Women,     Bacon. 

18.  Captain  Horace.     May. 
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10. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

28. 

24. 


25. 
2(J. 
27. 


The  Little  Panjandrum's  Dodo.    Far- 
row. 
Straight  On.     Schultz. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

The  Atlantic  Coast.     Anmien. 
(Mirious     Punishment  s     of     Bygone 

Days.     Earle. 
The     Intellectual     Development     of 

Europe,  Vol.  1.     Draper. 
The     Intellectual     Development     of 

Europe,  Vol.  2.     Draper. 

—Biography.— 

Martin  Luther.     Jacobs. 
Christopher  Columbus.     Abbott. 
Napoleon.     Morris. 


—  Economics  and  Civil  Government. — 

28.  The  Children  of  the  Poor.     Riis. 

29.  The    Repudiation    of    State    Debts. 

Scott. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Ye      Gentlewoman's      Housewifery. 

Hooker. 

.•>1.  Reptiles  and  Birds.     Figuier. 

.••2.  Bacteria  and  Their  Products.    Wood- 
head. 

P>^.  Nature's  Garden.     Blanchan. 

—Humor.— 

.')4.  The    Poetry    of   American    Wit    and 
Humor.     Paget. 

— Agriculture. — 

35.  Handbook   for   Farmers   and   Dairy- 

men.    Woll. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  The   Witness   of   History   to   Christ. 

Farrar. 

-Essays   and   Belles   Lett  res.- - 

37.  Prose  Writings.     Heine. 

38.  Americanisms  and  Briticisms.     Mat- 

thews. 

—Poetry   and   Drama.— 

39.  Poems,  Vol.  2.    Lazarus. 

40.  Dramatic  Works,  Vol.  1.     Racine. 

LIBRARY  No.  75. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  No  Name.     Collins. 

2.  The  Queen's  Necklace.     Dumas. 

3.  Their  Wedding  Journey.     Howells. 

4.  Donald  Ross.    Black. 

5.  The  Gunmaker  of  Moscow.     Col)b. 

6.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.     Harte. 

7.  Wheat  and  Huckleberries.     Vaile. 


*S.  The  Solitary  Summer.     Pless. 
9.  Lady  With  The  Rubies.    Marlitt. 

10.  The  Warden.     Trollope. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Woodranger.     Browne. 

12.  Lion  of  St.  Mark.     Henty. 

13.  Frank  on  the  Prairie.     Cast  lemon. 

14.  Sweet  and  Twenty.     Sanborn. 

15.  Two  Girls  Abroad.     Carter. 

1(5.   The  Girls'  Own  Indoor  Book.  Peters. 
17.  Tlie    Knockabout    Club    in    the    An- 
tilles.   Ober. 
IS.  Santa   Claus's  Partner.     Page. 

19.  The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.     Mac- 

Donald. 

20.  Nature's   Byways.      Ford. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  Gulf    and   the    Inland  Waters. 

Mahan. 

22.  The  United  States  of  Ameiica.   Chan- 

nlng. 

23.  Inland.     Morris. 

24.  Two  \>ars  in  the  French  West  In- 

dies.    Hearn. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Theodore  Beza.     Balrd. 

26.  Ferdinand  De  Soto.     Abbott. 

27.  Nelson.     Russell. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  A  Ten  Years'  War.     Riis. 

29.  Theory    and    Practice    of    Taxation. 

Wells. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Hygiene  for  Women.     Galbraith. 

31.  The  Insect  World.    Figuier. 

32.  Physiognomy  and  Expression.    Man- 

tegazza. 

33.  The  Dawn  of  Reason.     Weir. 

—Humor.— 
.34.   Doc  Home.     Ade. 

— Agriculture.— 

35.  Manual    of   Veterinary    Physiology. 
Smith. 

—Moral  and  Religious. — 

3G.  The     Central     Teachings     of     Jesus 
Christ.     Bernard. 

—Essays  and   Belles   Lett  res.— 

37.  Biographical     and     Critical     Miscel- 
lanies.    Prescott. 
.38.  A  Little  English  Gallery.     Guiney. 

—Poetry   and   Drama.— 

39.  Poems,  Vol.  1.     Lazarus. 

40.  Dramatic  Works.     Hugo. 
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LIBRARY  No.  76. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  The  Woman  in  White.    Collins. 

2.  Chicot  the  Jester.    Dumas. 

3.  A  Social  Departure.     Duncan. 

4.  Briseis.    Black. 

6.  The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries.    Lud- 
low. 

6.  Colonel  Starbottle's  Client.     Hart. 

7.  Trooper  Peter  Halket.     Schreiner. 

8.  The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man. 

Van  Dyke. 

9.  Dr.  Thome,   Vol.   1.     TroUope. 

10.  Dr.  Thorne,  Vol.  2.     Trollope. 

-  Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's 

War.     Smith. 

12.  The  ^Bravest  of  the  Brave.    Henty. 

13.  Frank  the  Young  Naturalist.    Castle- 

mon. 

14.  Room  for  One  More.     Hlgginsou. 

15.  The  Gayworthys.     Whitney. 

16.  Cadet  Life  at  West  Point.     Reed. 

17.  The     Knockabout     Club    in     North 

Africa.     Ober. 

18.  Left  Behind.    Otis. 

19.  The  Fairy  Spinning  Wheel.    Mendes. 

20.  Neighbors   with   Claws   and   Hoofs. 

Johonnot. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The    Blockade    and    the    Cruisers. 

Soley. 

22.  Puerto  Rico.     Dinwiddle. 

23.  Western  Civilization.     Cunningham. 

24.  Outlines  of  English  Industrial  His- 

tory.     Cunningham    and    MacAr- 
thur. 

-Biography.— 

26.  Philip  Melanchthon.     Richard. 

26.  Daniel  Boone.     Abbott. 

27.  Hannibal  of  Carthage.    Abbott. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade.    Byles. 

29.  Sophisms  of  Protection.     Bastiat. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Disposal  of  Household  Wastes.  Ger- 

hard. 

31.  The  Human  Race.     Figuier. 

32.  Primitive  Folk.     Reclus. 

38.  Sanity  and  Insanity.     Mercier. 

,  —Humor.— 

34.  Pink  Marsh.    Ade. 

-Agriculture.- 

35.  Testing  Milk.    Farrington  and  Woll. 


—Moral  and  Religious.- 

36.  The  Truth  of  the  Bible.    Wright  and 

Others. 

—Essays  and   Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Problems  In  Philosophy.    Bascom. 

38.  Other    Times    and    Other    Seasons. 

Button. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Familiar  Quotations.    Anon. 

40.  Dramatic  Works.     Schiller. 


LIBRARY  No.  77. 

-Fiction.- 

1.  Armadale.    Collins. 

2.  The    Chevalier    de   Maison    Rouge. 

Dumas. 

3.  Countess  of  Rudolstadt.    Sand. 

4.  A  Daughter  of  Heth.    Black. 

5.  The  Berber.    Mayo. 

6.  The  Primes    and    Their  Neighbors. 

Johnston. 

7.  Windsor  Castle.     Ainsworth. 

8.  The  Dominant  Seventh.    Clark. 

9.  Framley   Parsonage,    Vol.    1.     Trol- 

lope. 

10.  Framley  Parsonage.     Vol.  2.     Trol- 

lope. 

-Juvenile.- 

11.  Soldiers  of  the  Legion.     Hayens. 

12.  The   Young   Franc-Tireurs.     Henty. 

13.  The  *'B.  O.  W.  C."     De  Mille. 

14.  Captain  Molly.     Denison. 

15.  Leslie  Goldthwaite.    Whitney. 

16.  History  of  Scotland.    Ollphant. 

17.  The  American  Sailor.     Brooks. 

18.  Raising  the  "Pearl."    Otis. 

19.  The  Counterpane  Fairy.     Pyle. 

20.  Neighbors    with    Wings    and    Fins. 

Johonnot. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.- 

21.  Deeds  of  Daring  by  the  American 

Soldier.     Kelsey. 

22.  The  Gilded  Man.    Bandelier. 

23.  Aztec  Land.     Ballon. 

24.  Modern  Spain.    Hume. 

—Biography.— 

25.  A  Few  Memories.     Mary  Anderson. 

26.  David  Crockett.     Abbott. 

27.  Nero.     Abbott. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  U.  S. 

Bascom. 

29.  Democracy   and   Social    Growth    in 

America.    Moses. 
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—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Food  Products  of  the  World.   Green. 

31.  The     World     Before     the     Deluge. 

Figuier. 

32.  Volcanoes.     Hull. 

33.  Radiant  Suns.    Giberne. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Frontier  Humor.    Cox. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Plant  Breeding.     Bailey. 

—Moral  and  Religious.- 

36.  The  Gospel  of  Paul.    Everett. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  Lost  Leaders.     Lang. 

38.  From   the  Easy   Chair,     Series    III. 

Curtis. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Home  Book  of  Poetry.     Anon. 

40.  Tragedies.    Aeschylus. 

LIBRARY  No.  78. 

—Fiction.- 

1.  The  King's  Own.    Marryatt. 

2.  Marguerite  de  Valois.     Dumas. 

3.  Romany  Rye.    Borrow. 

4.  The  Jessamy  Bride.     Moore. 

5.  Gladiators.     White-Melville. 

6.  Dukesborough  Tales.     Johnston. 

7.  The   Knight   of    the   Black    Forest. 

Litchfield. 

8.  In  the  Counselor's  House.     Marlltt. 

9.  Barchester    Towers,    Vol.    1.      Trol- 

lop e. 

10.  Barchester    Towers,    Vol.    2.      Trol- 

lope. 

— Juvenile.— 

11.  The  Marvelous  Country.     Cozzens. 

12.  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.    Henty. 

13.  Boys  of  Grand  Pre  School.    De  Mille. 

14.  In  the  World.     Darling. 

15.  Faith   Gartney's   Childhood.     Whit- 

ney. 

16.  History  of  the   French   Revolution. 

Farmer. 

17.  The  Children  of  the  Cold.  Schwatka. 

18.  The  Ice  Queen.     Ingersoll. 

19.  The  Adventures  of  Mabel.    Pyke. 

20.  Storyland  of  Stars.     Pratt. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  American  Naval  Heroes.     Brown. 

22.  Four  Centuries  of  Spanish  Rule  In 

Cuba.    Canini. 

23.  The  Story  of  Malta.     Ballon. 

24.  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

Jenks. 


—Biography.— 

25.  Life  and   Art   of  Joseph   Jefferson. 

Winter. 

26.  Chevalier  La  Salle.    Abbott. 

27.  Darius  the  Great.     Abbott. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  The  Growth  of  Capital.    Giffen. 

29.  Genesis    of   the    Social    Conscience. 

Nash. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Williams. 

31.  Electricity  in  Modern  Life.    Tunzel- 

mann. 

32.  History  of  Chemistry.    Tilden. 

33.  Eye  Spy.    Gibson. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Paste  Jewels.    Bangs. 

—Agriculture.— 
85.  Garden  Making.     Bailey. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Legends   of  the  Virgin   and   Christ. 

Guerber. 

—Essays  and  lielles  Letters.— 

37.  Little   Journeys   to   the   Homes    of 

American  Statesmen.     Hubbard. 

38.  Other  Essays  from  the  Easy  Chair. 

Curtis. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  English  Elegies.     Bailey. 

40.  Comedies,  Vol.  2.     Aristophanes. 

LIBRARY  No.  79. 

-Fiction.- 

1.  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father.    Mar- 

ryatt. 

2.  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.    Dumas. 

3.  A  Laodicean.     Hardy. 

4.  The  Fatal  Gift.    Moore. 

5.  The  Splendid  Spur.     Couch. 

6.  Moriah's  Mourning.     Stuart. 

7.  The  Second  Wife.    Marlltt. 

8.  The  Small  House  at  Allington,  Vol. 

1.  Trollope. 

9.  The  Small  House  at  Allington,  Vol. 

2.  Trollope. 

10.  The  Small  House  at  Allington,  Vol. 

3.  Trollope. 

—Juvenile.- 

11.  The  Yam  of  a  Bucko  Mate.     Ham- 

blen. 

12.  The  Cornet  of  Horse.     Henty. 

13.  Lost  in  the  Fog.    De  Mille. 
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14.  Battles  at  Home.     Darling. 

15.  We  Girls.    Whitney. 

16.  A  Good  Start.     Davidson. 

17.  Twelve  Naval  Captains.    Seawell. 

18.  A  Story  of  Seven.     Penn. 

19.  Old  World  Japan.    Kinder. 

20.  Strange  Stories  from  History.     Bg- 

gleston. 

—Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  Our  Conquest  in  the  Pacific.    Davis. 

22.  Equatorial  America.     Ballou. 

23.  Face  to  Face  with    the    Mexicans. 

Gooch. 

24.  The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan.    Porter. 

-Biography.— 

25.  Shakespeare  the  Boy.     Rolfe. 

26.  Benjamin  Franklin.     Abbott. 

27.  Xerxes  the  Great.     Abbott. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.— 

28.  Common  Sense  About  Women.    Hlg- 

ginson. 

29.  The   Woman's    Suffrage   Movement. 

Anon. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

30.  Practical     Cooking     (Prize     Essay). 

Abel. 

31.  The  Origins  of  Invention.    Mason. 

32.  The  Taxidermist's  Manual.    Brown. 

33.  Sharp  Eyes.    Gibson.. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Handy  Andy.     Lover. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  Success   with   Small   Fruits.     Roe. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Ten  Great  Religions,  Vol.  2.    Clarke. 

—Essays  and  Belles   Lettres.— 

37.  Essays.     Bacon. 

38.  From    the    Easy    Chair,     Series    1. 

Curtis. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Poetical  Works.    Gray. 

40.  Comedies,  Vol.  1.  Aristophanes. 

LIBRARY  No.  80. 

—Fiction.— 

1.  The  Lamplighter.     Cummins. 

2.  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.    Dumas. 

3.  The  Woodlanders.    Hardy. 

4.  The  Orange  Girl.     Besant. 

5.  A  Sailor's  Sweetheart.     Russell. 

6.  Mine  Own  People.    Kipling. 

7.  Clara  Vaughan.     Blackmore. 

8.  Last  Chronicles  of  Barsett,   Vol.   1. 

Trollope. 

9.  Last  Chronicles  of  Barsett,   Vol.  2. 

Trollope. 


10.  Last  Chronicles  of  Barsett,  Vol.  3. 

Trollope. 

—Juvenile.— 

11.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.    Hughes. 

12.  Friends  Though  Divided.    Henty. 

13.  Among  the  Brigands.    De  MiUe. 

14.  Ruby  Duke.    Potwln. 

15.  Which:  Right  or  Wrong?    Moreland. 

16.  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero. 

Church. 

17.  Man  of  War  Life.    Nordhoff. 

18.  Timothy  Dole.     Salsbury. 

19.  Little    Mr.     Van    Vere,    of    China. 

Cheever. 

20.  Stories  of  Invention.     Hale. 

-Historical  and  Descriptive.— 

21.  The  War  with  Spain.     Wilcox.    ' 

22.  Conquest  of  Mexico,   Vol.   1.     Pres- 

cott. 

23.  Conquest  of  Mexico,   Vol.  2.     Pres- 

cott. 

24.  Conquest  of  Mexico,   Vol.  3.     Pres- 

cott. 

—Biography.— 

25.  Life  of  Robert  Owen.     Anon. 

26.  Miles  Standish.    Abbott. 

27.  Cyrus  the  Great.    Abbott. 

—Economics  and  Civil  Government.- 

28.  Labor  Copartnership.     Lloyd. 

29.  Co-operative  Commonwealth.     Gron- 

lund. 

—Science  and  Nature.— 

80.  Public   Health    Problems.      Sykes. 

31.  Geological   Sketches,   Vol.   1.     Agas- 

siz. 

32.  Geological   Sketches,   Vol.  2.     Agas- 

siz. 

33.  Four  Handed  Folk.     Miller. 

—Humor.— 

34.  Among  the  Freaks.     Alden. 

—Agriculture.— 

35.  The  Water  Garden.     Tricker. 

—Moral  and  Religious.— 

36.  Ten  Great  Religions,  Vol.  1.    Clarke. 

—Essays  and  Belles  Lettres.— 

37.  The  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society,  Vol. 

1.  Wharton. 

38.  The  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society,  Vol. 

2.  Wharton. 

—Poetry  and  Drama.— 

39.  Stories  from  the  Greek  Comedians. 

Church. 

40.  Paola  and  Francesca.    Philips. 
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the  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana. 
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Report  of  the  Public  Library  Commission 

of  Indiana. 


To  the  General  Assemhlij  of  the  Stale  of  Indiana: 

In  forming  its  plans  for  library  extension  in  Indiana,  the 
Public  Library  Commission  has  had  in  mind  a  single  purpose,  to 
give  every  man,  woman  and  child  an  opportunity  to  secure  througli 
books  that  self-cultures  which  must  be  included  in  any  broad  sys- 
tem of  education  if  Ihg  jioople  are  to  be  raised  to  that  contentment 
and  successful  self-go\'crnm(^nt  which  makes  for  true  happiness 
and  advancement. 

To  this  end  the  Library  Commission  has  encouraged  the  organi- 
zation of  public  libraries  in  as  many  communities  as  the  people's 
interest  could  be  enlisted  to  establish  them  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  public  opinion  insist  upon  their  proper  tax  support. 
When  libraries  have  been  established,  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
their  proj)er  maintenance  in  accordance  with  well  established  prin- 
ciples of  modern  library  administration. 

Recognizing  the  futility  of  seeking  to  improve  library  condi- 
tions without  the  co-operation  of  librarians,  the  Public  Library 
Connnission  of  Indiana  has  sought  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
libraries  of  the  State,  facilities  for  library  training  through  library 
institutes,  library  summer  schools,  instruction  in  local  libraries, 
correspondence  and  lectures  by  experienced  librarians  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country. 

To  afford  the  high  school  graduate  the  training  necessary  to 
successfully  administer  the  tax-supported  libraries  of  the  small 
towns  and  cities,  to  give  opj)()rtunity  to  the  college  graduate  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  modern  library  methods  within  the  border  of 
his  own  State,  the  Public  Library  Conmiission  encouraged  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Library  School  at  Indianapolis  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Winona  Technical  Institute. 

Through  the  traveling  library  system  the  j)eople  in  unincor- 
porated communities,  or  towns  and  cities  having  no  library  priv- 
ileges, have  supplied  to  them  the  public  traveling  library ;  thus  the 
use  of  good  books  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.     These  traveling  libraries  have  frequently  been 
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the  means  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  permanent  public 
libraries.  They  are  used,  too,  to  supplement  the  scanty  collections 
in  the  smaller  tax-supported  libraries  of  the  State.  The  increas- 
ing use  of  the  special  subject  libraries  is  evidence  of  the  apprecia- 
tion which  this  department  of  traveling  libraries  has  merited. 
The  farmers,  through  addresses  at  the  Purdue  University  annual 
conference  of  farmers'  institute  workers  and  at  county  farmers'  i 

institutes,  have  increased  their  knowledge  of  scientific  farming, 
while  their  wives  and  daughters  have  become  more  and  more  in- 
terested in  home  making  subjects  for  reading. 

Indiana  was  the  first  State  to  centralize  through  a  Library  Com- 
mission the  library  work  with  schools.  By  means  of  instruction 
in  summer  library  schools,  addresses  at  teachers'  and  library  in- 
stitutes, courses  of  lectures  in  normal  schools  and  visits  to  local 
libraries  prepared  to  institute  such  work,  the  Library  Commission 
made  such  a  creditable  beginning  in  work  with  schools  that  letters 
and  visitors  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been 
received,  seeking  information  as  to  this  branch  of  work. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  newer  development  of  courses  of 
library  lectures  in  colleges  and  universities.  Without  attempting 
instruction  in  technical  library  processes,  college  presidents  and 
trustees  are  beginning  to  realize  the  advantage  of  giving  the  stu- 
dents at  the  outset  of  their  college  courses  such  instruction  in  the 
use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  bibliographies  and  authorities  as 
will  render  their  studies  more  interesting  and  vital  and  provide  j 

pleasurable  reading  in  a  manner  which  enriches  and  safeguards  ' 

life.  i 

Through  its  Library  Occurrent,  publication  of  various  lists,  free  ) 

distribution  of  printed  matter,  including  the  A.  L.  A.  book  lists 
to  aid  in  book  selection,  through  correspondence  and  visits,  the 
Library  Commission  seeks  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  all  li- 
brary centers  of  the  State  and  country.  ^J 

The  following  report  of  work  accomplished  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated above  will  demonstrate  to  what  extent  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission  has  been  effected. 

JACOB  P.  DUNN,  President, 
ELIZABETH  CLAYPOOL  EAKL, 
WILLIAM  W.  PARSONS, 

Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana. 


STATE  ORGANIZER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Puhlic  Library  Commission  of  Indiana: 

While  the  number  of  libraries  organized,  buildings  erected  and 
traveling  libraries  circulated,  present  some  of  the  results  of  the 
,^  work  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  in  tangible  form,  much 
h     ^'-^  that  has  been  done -can  not  readily  be  expressed  in  such  a  report. 

The  results  of  the  awakening  of  interest,  inducing  coumiunities  to 
'  organize  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  established  libraries 

to  introduce  better  methods  into  their  administration,  librarians 
to  fit  themselv^es  for  more  eflficient  service  in  the  tax-supported  li- 
braries, and  so  co-operate  with  the  sc1k)o1s  that  the  work  of  teachers 
and  pupils  may  become  more  vitalized;  become  a  valuable  posses- 
sion of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  has  received  recog- 
nition in  the  American  Library  Association.  Its  representatives 
have  had  a  share  in  the  organization  of  the  National  League  of 
Library  Commissions,  the  constitution  of  which  was  adopted  at  the 
Indianapolis  conference.  The  Indiana  summer  school  course  for 
librarians  complies  with  the  standards  set  by  the  Committee  on 
,  ^  Library  Training,  as  reported  at  the  annual  conference  held  at 
Xarragansett  Pier,  Pt.  I.,  June  29  to  July  6,  190G.  The  State 
Organizer  was  invited  to  represent  the  Indiana  Commission  at  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  conference  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  State  Library 
Associations,  and  the  Cincinnati  Library  Institute,  and  to  address 
the  library  school  students  at  Pratt  Library  School,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  Albany.  The  new^ly  ap- 
pointed State  Organizer  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  State  Examination  for  Librarians,  which  will  report  at  the 
Asheville  conference  of  the  American  Library  Association  in  May, 
1907. 

In  the  amendments  secured  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Indiana  Library  Association,  the  Public  Library  Commission 
assumed  a  prominent  part,  its  efforts  being  ably  secondecl  by  the 
progressive  librarians  of  the  State.  ^  ^  ;  ^ ' 
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Since  November  1,  1904,  eleven  librarians  having  had  one  or 
two  years'  courses  at  accredited  library  schools  in  the'  United 
States,    have   been    appointed   to   library   positions    in    Indiana. 
These,  added,  to  the  eight  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  bring  the 
total  number  of  library  school  graduates  in  Indiana  libraries  to 
nineteen.     Tlie  number  of  librarians  or  assistants  in  Indiana  who 
liave  i^ursued  one  or  more  summer  school  courses  for  librarians  in 
Indiana  or  elsewhere,  has  reached  sixty-two.     ^lany  of  the  sum- 
mer school  students  liave  taken  advanced  courses  and  several  have 
entered  library  schools  at  Pratt  Institute  and'  Winona  Technical 
Institute  to  complete  one  year's  courses  of  study  in  library  science. 
Individual    instruction   has    been   given    in   numerous   libraries. 
Special  instruction  has  also  been  given  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  through  correspondence,  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
the  librarians  of  the  State.  ** 

Since  1901  at  least  fifty-eight  library  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed ill  Indiana.  Four  of  these  were  donated  bv  citizens  of 
the  State,  fifty-four  were  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie,  amounting  to  $1,108,000.  The  new  library  build- 
ings erected  in  Indiana  since  1904  number  seventeen.  Many  of 
the  plans  of  library  buildings  have  been  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Public  Library  Commission  for  criticism  and  suggestions. 

Concerning  the  organization,  reorganization  and  administration 
of  seventy-three  or  more  libraries,  the  Public  Library  Commission 
has  given  advice  since  the  opening  of  its  separate  office  in  1901. 
Such  information  represents  visits  to  communities,  personal  in- 
terviews at  the  Commission  office,  addresses  at  various  State, 
county  or  local  meetings,  and  much  correspondence.  The  opening 
wedges  for  future  organization  have  been  entered  at  many  points. 
Such  seed  sowing  can  not  show  immediate  result,  but  is  necessary 
to  secure  advancement  in  one,  two  or  even  five  years'  time.  Some- 
times we  build  upon  the  seeming  failures  of  past  efforts  for  library 
establishment. 

The  traveling  libraries  now  number  169,  containing  5, 807  vol- 
umes; the  circulation  has  increased  from  eighty  in  1901,  259  in 
1904,  to  716  during  the  past  t^vo  years,  when  the  boxes  of  books 
have  been  circulated  1,132  times,  representing  an  estiniated  circu- 
lation of  twenty-five  thousand  books  based  on  the  assumption  that 
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each  traveling  library  center  is  patronized  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
families,  each  family  numbering  four  or  five  members. 

The  work  with  schools  undertaken  by  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission was  unfortunately  curtailed  by  clerical  error  in  the  ap- 
propriation act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1905.  Enough 
lias  been  accomplished,  however,  to  convince  the  Commission  of  the 
value  of  the  work  which,  though  carried  on  so  successfully  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  was  comparatively  new  to  the  libraries  and 
schools  of  Indiana.  Some  prejudices  have  to  be  overcome,  some 
misunderstandings  corrected  before  this  department  can  be  made 
to  w^ork  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  people  of  the  State.  If  to 
teach  a  child  to  read  is  clearly  a  duty  of  the  State,  to  lead  him 
from  the  grade  school  to  the  public  library  is  as  distinctly  a  duty. 
What  a  boy  or  girl  does  with  the  leisure  afforded  by  hours  after  * 

school,   Saturdays   and  vacations,   will   determine  his   future   as  f 

much,  if  not  more,  than  the  hours  spent  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  enrichment  of  the  school  course,  the  inducements  to  deeper 
thinking  afforded  by  formation  of  the  reading  habit,  are  plainly 
needed  in  a  country  which  has  developed  too  many  shallow 
thinkers  who  have  failed  to  become  well-grounded  in  the  principles 
of  literature,  science,  history  and  sociology. 

The  lists  of  books  and  other  printed  matter  distributed  by  the 
Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana  has  increased  greatly  since 
the  last  report.  The  Indiana  State  Organizer  had  a  part  in  se- 
curing at  the  1905  conference  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  the  desirable  co-operation  of  the 
Publication  Board  of  the  American  Library  Association,  Avhereby 
the  interest  on  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  contributed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  bibliographical  work  for  the  smaller  libraries 
was  made  available  for  buying  lists  of  books  which  all  State  Com- 
missions must  use  in  their  work.  These  current,  annotated  buy- 
ing lists  have  been  distributed  free  to  the  libraries  of  the  State. 
Bulletins  have  also  been  sent,  giving  information  regarding  the  ex- 
piration of  copyrights  on  certain  books  and  advice  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  to  the  best  advantage,  so  that  unscrupulous  book 
firms  may  not  obtain  advantage  of  the  libraries  removed  from 
book  centers  and  the  income  from  taxes  may  be  most  wisely  spent 
by  the  various  book  committees.     The  first  numbers  of  Volume  I 
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of  the  Library  Occurrent  wore  issued  during  1906.  This  affords 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Commission,  the  local  li- 
braries whose  interests  it  was  create  d  to  serve,  and  also  serves  as  an 
exchange  with  other  Commissions.  AVhen  all  libraries  become 
])ossessed  of  a  common  body  of  knowledge  regarding  best  methods 
in  library  administration,  the  libraries  of  the  State  will  go  for- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  bringing 
this  about  tlian  by  printed  lists  and  information. 

ORGANIZATION. 

What  constitutes  the  duties  of  a  State  Organizer  working  under 
tlie  direction  and  autliority  of  the  Public  Library  (Commission  of 
Indiana?  Li  answer  to  the  often  repeated  inipiiry  the  following 
statement  is  given: 

The  duties  of  a  State  Organizer  of  Lil)raries  are:  First,  tlie 
organization  of  the  work  of  the  office  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
(Commission  is  ready  at  any  time  to  give  information  concerning 
the  libraries  of  Indiana.  Second,  to  give  to  the  trustees  and  li- 
brarians such  information  and  advice  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  efficiencv  of  the  libraries  of  the  State.  Third,  to  en- 
courage  the  establishment  of  local  libraries,  to  visit  towns  and 
cities  and  assist  in  the  organization  of  libraries,  giving  necessary 
information  regarding  the  provisions  of  the  library  law  which 
have  become  familiar  through  constant  organization  under  it,  to 
impart  that  body  of  legal  opinion  rendered  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Attorney-General,  to  afford  by  numerous  examples  of  like  or- 
ganization that  encourauemeiit  which  induces  a  community  1<> 
forge  ahead  and  establisli  a  ])ul)lic  library  in  the  face  of  local  op- 
position on  the  part  of  those  less  informed  as  to  the  library  needs 
of  the  town  or  city.  Fourth,  to  give  the  smaller  tcnvus,  the  unin- 
corporated communities,  the  struggling  libraries,  and  the  students, 
whether  in  school,  clubs  or  in  homes  who  wish  to  pursue  special 
courses  of  study,  the  books  circulated  in  tlie  traveling  libraries. 
The  Organizer  attends  as  many  State,  county  and  township  meet- 
ings as  will  bring  him  into  personal  contact  with  the  farmers  of 
the  State.  Fifth,  to  keep  in  closest  touch  with  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  that  their  advancement  mav  be  marked  bv 
increased  efficiency,  obtained  through  a  wider  use  of  books  other 
than  text-books;  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  township  libraries 
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in  places  where  the  centralization  of  schools  and  the  establishment 
of  township  high  schools  have  been  effected ;  to  aid  the  club  mem- 
bers in  their  study  of  literature,  history,  science  and  betterment 
of  civic  conditions.  Sixth,  to  assist  in  the  dedication  of  public  li- 
braries and  by  emphasis  laid  upon  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
commimity,  to  encourage  the  citizens  to  maintain  the  library  as  a 
necessary  educational  institution.  Seventh,  to  participate  in  the 
conduct  of  instruction  to  librarians  through  courses  of  summer 
school  training,  library  institutes  and  instruction  in  local  libraries. 
Eighth,  by  means  of  report  blanlcs,  correspondence  and  newspaper 
clippings,  obtain  as  much  information  concerning  library  condi- 
tions as  will  enable  the  Commission  to  intelligently  meet  them. 
Mnth,  to  bring  alx)ut  sucli  affiliation  with  local,  State  and  national 
library  associations  that  the  work  of  each  will  be  strengthened  and 
Indiana  assume  its  proper  share  in  the  world's  library  develop- 
ment. 

Generally  speaking,  the  above  constitutes  the  duties  of  the  State 
Organizer  of  Libraries  acting  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Public 
Library  Commission  of  Indiana.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  or- 
ganization is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  establishment  of  local  li- 
braries. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LOCAL  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Local  library  organization  is  effected  chiefly  through  the  initia- 
tive of  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  who,  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  intellectual  nnd  spiritual  forces  abreast  of 
material  prosperity,  are  certain  to  be  confronted  Avith  people  poor 
in  ideals,  though  perhaps  rich  in  property.  To  the  credit  of  the 
latter  let  it  be  said,  that  they  generally  acquiesce  in  library  or- 
ganization when  convinced  of  its  desirability.  No  better  method 
exists  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  all  the  people  than  calling  a 
citizens'  library  meeting,  inviting  the  State  Organizer  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  affording  opportunity  for  frank  discussion  from  all 
present.  As  a  result  of  such  a  meeting,  the  following  resolution  is 
generally  introduced : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting?  that  a  public  library 
and  reading  room  should  be  established  in ,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  chairman  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the  organization  of  a  public  library 
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and  reading  room  under  the  library  law  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1901  and  amended  in  1903,  and  that  said 
committee  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Public  Library  Commission 
as  to  the  best  method  of  securing  such  org:nnizatiou. 

It  is  unwise  to  ask  for  any  subscriptions  at  the  meeting  which  is 
called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  desirability  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library.     Usually  the  Citizens'  Library  Committee^ 
confers  with  the  State  Organizer  at  .tlie  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 
The  town  or  city  is  divided  into  districts,  if  a  popular  subscription 
is  to  be  raised,  the  committee  using  the  printed  subscription  blanks 
furnished  by  the  Public  Library  Commission.     When  pledges  to 
the  amount  equal  to  two-tenths  of  a  mill  on  eacli  dollar  of  taxable 
proj^erty  in  the  corporation  are  secured  from  fifty  or  more  tax- 
payers, the  Citizens'  Library  Committee  files  with  the  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court  the  subscription  papers  thus  obtained.     After  the 
judge  of  the  circuit  court,  the  town  board  or  city  cotmcil  and  the 
school  board  have  appointed  tlie  Library  Board  of  seven  members, 
three  of  wliom  shall  be  women,  and  have  notified  them  in  writing 
of  their  appointments,  the  Library  Board  members  take  oath  of 
office  and  proceed  to  organize  by  appointing  a  president,   vice- 
president  and  secretary.     No  treasurer  is  required,  as  the  city  or 
town  treasurer  collects  the  library  tax,  which  is  kept  separate  from 
otlier  taxes  and  paid  out  only  upon  the  warrant  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  tlie  Library  Board. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Library  Board  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  thb 
tax  levy  and  recommend  it  to  the  town  board  or  city  council,  so 
that  it  may  be  inchided  in  tlic  tax  levy  of  the  ensuing  year.  Out 
of  courtesy  to  the  town  board  or  council,  the  recommendation 
should  be  reported  at  least  a  month  in  advance  of  the  making  of  the 
annual  tax  budget.  This  recommendation,  which  can  not  exceed 
one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property,  must  be  repeated  each 
year  by  the  Library  Board.  The  levying  of  the  tax  so  recom- 
mended is  mandatory  upon  the  town  board  or  city  council.  The 
subscription  papers  previously  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Library  Board,  who  proceed 
to  collect  the  quarterly  installtnents. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  public  library  is  thus  assured, 
the  first  duty  of  the  Public  Library  Board  is  to  appoint  a  com- 
petent librarian  who  has  had  training  in  modern  library  methods 
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and  is  thus  prepared  to  render  valuable  assistance  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  room,  shelving,  furniture  and  books.  Toe 
often  a  library  board  select  pretentious  rooms,  fit  them  up  with 
costly  furniture  and  then,  when  funds  are  running  low,  look 
around  to  find  a  cheap  librarian,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
one  who,  having  failed  in  other  avocations,  thinks  himself 
tjftalified  to  administer  a  public  library.  He  must  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  custodian  of  the  library,  not  a  purveyor  of  the 
»  best  literature.     If,  however,  the  Library  Board  is  wise,  and  In- 

I  diana  can  boast  many  such,  it  will  determine  the  maximum  salary 

it  can  afford  to  pay  a  librarian,  realizing  that  he  will  make  the 
most  out  of  small  resources,  will  render  five  hundred  books 
worth  to  the  library  patrons  more  than  five  times  their  number  of 
a  poorly  administered  collection.  The  well  equipped  librarian 
understands  working  with  teachers,  pupils,  editors,  preachers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  artisans  and  business  men  so  that  the  library  be- 
comes an  influential  center  and  its  support  is  cheerfully  assumed 
by  the  taxpaying  citizens. 

It  is  well  to  mark  the  opening  of  a  public  library  with  appro- 
priate exercises.  Civic  pride  is  aroused  and  interest  in  the  li- 
brary fostered,  as  the  people  learn  from  addresses  something  re- 
garding the  importance  of  this  beneficent  institution  which  is  a 
power  for  inestimable  good  in  any  community. 

It  is  not  enough  to  organize  a  public  library.  The  Public  Library 
Commission  should  be  able  to  confer  with  each  local  library  board 
and  librarian  at  least  once  in  two  years,  so  that  the  library  thus 
auspiciously  organized  may  increase  in*  efficiency  as  the  years  go 
by,  having  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  library  methods  which 
have  been  approved  and  recommended  by  the  State  and  national 
committees.  Older  established  libraries  must,  of  necessity,  hold 
fast  to  much  which  pertains  to  their  past,  but  if  they  become  fixed 
in  their  methods,  they  are  departing  from  the  law  of  growth. 

As  far  as  practicable,  technical  processes  throughout  the  State 
should  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  so  that  the  librarians  and 
patrons  may  work  to  better  advantage,  since  they  understand  the 
generally  accepted  library  technicalities.  With  these  adopted,  the 
local  librarian  is  left  free  to  work  out  \X\^  local  problems  in  the 
best  possible  manner^  stamping  upon  their  solution  his  individu- 
ality.    While  many  of  the  local  libraries  organized  under  various 
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laws  of  the  State  present  fair  library  conditions,  the  general  ef- 
fectiveness in  library  administration  would  be  augmented  if  all  li- 
brary trustees  would  reorganize  under  the  library  law  of  1901-3. 
(See  page  112.) 

Representatives  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  have  visited 
the  following  places  since  the  last  report  was  issued:  AiAh^u, 
Bedford,  Carmel  (2),  Carthage  (3),  Crown  Point  (2),  Danville, 
Delphi  (3),  Earl  Park  (3),  Elkhart,  Evansville  (2),  Fort  Wayne  "^-^y 
(3),  Fowler,  Goshen  (3),  Greencastle,  Jeffersonville,  Kendallvillo 
(4),  Knightstown  (2),  Kokomo  (2),  Laporte,  Lebanon  (2),  Lo-  ^ 

gansport  (2),  Ligonier  (2),  Lima,  Martinsville  (2),  Monticello, 
Moores  Hill,  Mount  Vernon  (2),  Muncie  (3),  ITashville,  New  Al- 
bany (2),  New  Harmony  (3),  Peru  (2),  Plainfield  (3),  Posey- 
ville  (2),  Rensselaer  (2),  Richmond  (3),  South  Bend,  Spencer, 
Sullivan,  Terre  Haute  (2),  Tipton,  LTnion  City,  Valparaiso,  Vin- 
cennes  (2),  Warsaw  (2),  West  Lafayette  (3),  Winona  Lake, 
Winamac. 

By  the  1905  amendment  to  the  law  creating  the  Public  Library 
Commission,  "the  Commission  shall  each  year  obtain  reports  of  all 
libraries  in  the  State,  and  on  October  31,  1906,  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  full  report  to  the  Governor  as  to  the  library  conditions 
and  progress  in  Indiana.  This  report  when  printed  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter  a  like  report  shall  be  made." 

In  order  to  obtain  authentic  information  necessary  for  the  com- 
pilation of  these  reports,  it  is  obvious  that  the  libraries  of  the  State 
must  aid  the  Commission  to  the  extent  of  filling  out  the  report 
blanks  furnished  by  the  Commission.  Many  of  the  libraries  have 
not  only  filled  out  these,  but  have  sent  also  valuable  narrative  re- 
ports, thus  enabling  the  Commission  to  better  understand  local 
conditions  and  render  such  State  aid  as  may  best  advance  these 
special  library  centers.  The  failure  of  some  libraries  to  respond 
to  any  of  the  three  requests  sent  them  must,  in  most  cases,  accouut 
for  the  lack  of  late  data  and  the  uoeessity  of  including  information 
taken  from  former  reports. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS. 


On  August  8,  1906,  the  Public  Library  Commission  celebrated 
with  appropriate  exercises  the  fifth  year  of  successful  organized 
summer  school  training  for  librarians.  Representatives  of  five 
classes  were  present  and  letters  were  received  from  many  who  could 
not  attend  but  who  wished  to  have  a  part  in  the  interesting  occa- 
^  sion.     The  reports  verbal  and  written  gave  evidence  that  the  sum- 

^'      ^  mer  school  for  librarians  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  li- 

/ 1  ^  brary  development  of  the  State,  affording  as  it  does,  opportunity 

ylk-'  for  librarians  in  position  to  absent  themselves  from  their  local  li- 

braries at  a  season  when  they  can  be  best  spared,  and  in  the  six 
weeks  acquire,  through  the  course  of  study,  enough  knowledge, 
suggestion  and  encouragement  to  enable  them  to  give  to  their  com- 
munities more  intelligent  service  in  the  administration  of  tax- 
supported  libraries.  • 
May  15,  1902,  marked  the  completion  of  the  first  course  in  the 
School  for  Librarians  conducted  by  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion in  Room  85,  State  House.  The  State  Organizer  was  director 
of  the  school  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Harriet  L.  Eaton,  a 
graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Training. 

Suitable  quarters  were  not  obtainable  at  the  State  House,  so  the 
Public  Library  Conmiission  gladly  availed  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  Winona  Assembly  and  Summer  Schools'  As- 
sociation to  conduct  an  annual  six  weeks'  course  in  the  Summer 
School  for  Librarians  at  Winona  Lake  during  July  and  August. 
Miss  Merica  Hoagland  has  been  the  dean  of  the  school  arid  Miss 
Anna  R.  Phelps,  the  head  instructor.  They  will  continiie  in  the 
same  capacity  during  the  summer  of  1907,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  Secretary  and  State  Organizer  of 
the  Public  Library  Commission.  Assisting  them  have  been  the 
following:  Miss  Sabra  W.  Vought,  New  York  State  Library 
School;  Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhallj.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Li- 
brary Training,  and  Miss  Lillian  B.  Arnold,  Illinois  Library 
School.  Special  instruction  and  lectures  have  been  given  by  li- 
brarians and  speakers  of  note  and  experience.  Chief  among  these 
have  been:  Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Director  Pratt  Institute 
School  of  Library  Training;  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  Librarian, 
Newark,  N.  »T. ;  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Secretary  American  Library  As- 

2— Lib.  Com. 
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sociation,  Vice-Director  New  York  State  Library  School;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Ahem,  and  many  others.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Earl  and 
Mr.  Jacob  P.  Dunn,  members  of  the  Public  Library  Commission, 
have  addressed  and  inspected  the  school  annually.  The  fourth 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  has  been 
held  at  Winona  Lake  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 

ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Indiana  Summer  School 
for  Librarians  conform  to  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Library  Training  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Only  librarians  in  paid 
library  positions  or  under  appointment  to  them,  and  who  have 
completed  a  four  years'  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  are 
admitted  to  the  Summer  School.  Those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
library  field  are  reconmiended  to  enter  the  Winona  Technical  In- 
stitute Library  School  at  Indianapolis,  or  one  of  the  other  library 
schools  of  the  country,  where  iii  one  or  two  years'  tiuie  they  may 
acquire  in  a  more  thorough  manner  the  principles  of  library 
science. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Necessarily,  the  abbreviated  course  of  instruction  offered  in  any 
summer  school  course  for  librarians  is  elementary  and  suggestive. 
It  leads  earnest  librarians  to  further  study  and  effort,  it  encour- 
ages them  in  their  use  of  approved  methods,  giving  them  more 
poise  and  confidence  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  tasks.  As 
progressive  professional  men  and  women  are  ever  seeking  to  im- 
prove themselves  by  pursuing,  at  intervals,  courses  of  study  suited 
to  their  particular  callings,  the  librarians  recognize  the  necessity 
of  seeking,  through  advanced  courses  of  library  science,  that  help 
which  enables  thein  to  keep  their  libraries  up  to  higher  standards 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  presented  in  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Indiana  Summer  School  for  Librarians  by  those  whose 
names  appear  below : 

Merica  Ploagland :  State  laws  applied  to  local  libraries,  organi- 
zation of  public  libraries,  reorganization  of  established  libraries, 
branch  libraries,  librarianship,  library  boards,  library  extension, 
library  schools,  library  publicity,  library  buildings. 
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Anna  R.  Phelps :  Instruction  in  book  selecting,  ordering,  shelf 
listing,  cataloging  and  loaning,  note  taking,  accession,  library  hand- 
writing. Government  publications,  binding,  typewriting. 

Lillian  B.  Arnold:  Classification  of  books,  general  bibliogra- 
phies, general  reference  work  and  practical  library  administration, 
book  numbers. 

Ida  M.  Mondenhall:  Library  work  with  schools,  instructing 
the  librarians  how  to  encourage  school  children  to  use  the  library 
for  home  reading,  school  study,  bulletin  making,  instruction  in 
story  telling. 

Mr.  (lialmers  Hadley:  Reference  Avork ;  advanced  bibli- 
ography. 

Georgia  11.  Reynolds:  Traveling  librari(^s,  reading  courses  for 
fanners'  clubs,  books  for  study  clubs. 

The  Library  Commission  does  not  make  a  practice  of  recom- 
mending for  vacant  library  positions  in  Indiana  any  but  those  who 
have  creditably  completed  one  or  more  years  in  regular  library 
scliools  or  who  have  supplemented  a  wide  experience  in  library 
position  by  special  courses  of  library  training.  Whenever  possible, 
summer  school  students  are  urged  to  add  to  their  summer  instruc- 
tion  at  least  six  months'  study  in  a  regular  library  school.  It  is 
only  by  deepening  the  library  knowledge  gained  in  summer  school 
instruction  that  librarians  can  hope  to  attain  their  best  goal. 

The  following  excerpts  from  letters  received  from  former  sum- 
mer school  students  on  the  reunion  day  last  August,  show  the  value 
they  received  from  their  insfruction  there  and  gave  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  what  some  of  them  have  been  doing  since. 

From  Washington,  the  following  was  received : 

Since  1  cau  not  be  with  you,  I  gladly  send  ^I'otitings  to  the  class  of 
1900,  with  the  wish  that  each  member  may  take  home  with  her  the 
broadened  horizon  and  clearer  view  of  her  work  that  I  did. 

The  first  two  years  of  my  library  life  were  like  groping  in  the  dark, 
but  since  the  term  at  Winona,  and  with  dose  application  to  study  since, 
I  have  been  able  to  classify  and  catalog  more  than  one  thousand  books, 
have  prepared  a  title  and  autlior  list  of  nearly  five  thousand,  besides 
routine  work  and  special  attention  to  the  children.  The  teachers  are 
gradually  drawing  closer  to  the  libraiy,  several  of  tiiem  having  been  in 
lately  looking  over  our  material  and  making  lists  for  the  coming  school 
year.  The  clubs  of  the  city  are  in  close  touch  with  us,  one  consulting  us 
as  their  progi*am  is  made  out.  We  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the 
work  accomplished. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  read  at  the  summer  school 
was  from  the  librarian  at  Huntington,  who  wrote  in  part: 


After  completiug  my  course  at  Indianapolis  in  1902  my  work  as  assist- 
ant librai-ian  was  continued,  with  much  more  enjoyment  and  insight  than 
heretofore.  Three  years  ago  last  February  we  moved  into  our  beautiful 
new  Carnegie  building.  With  tlie  help  of  an  assistant  I  dusted  each  one 
of  our  ten  thousand  volumes  before  it  Avas  taken  over  to  the  new  home. 
This  sounds  an  immense  undertaking,  but  while  it  was  a  labor  of  dirt  it  •» 

was  also  a  labor  of  love,  and  we  found  in  this  way  many  books  were 
brought  to  our  notice  that  we  did  not  remember  having.  The  librarians 
who  live  in  a  little  cramped  storeroom  can  sympathize  with  us,  and  can 
understand  why  tears  came  to  our  eyes  as  we  looked  around  our  cheery, 
clean  and  inspiring  little  building  on  Fobruaiy  10,  prior  to  the  opening, 
that  evening,  to  the  citizens  of  our  town.  A  fair  per  cent,  of  these  citi- 
zens take  advantage  of  our  institution. 

With  the  High  School  students  we  do  work  that  is  very  satisfactory 
to  us,  and  a  great  help  as  well  as  a  pleasure.  We  find  that  by  making  an 
effort  to  hold  the  boy  or  girl  while  in  school  we  are  vei*y  apt  to  keep  a 
hold  on  him  or  her  when  school  work  is  over. 

During  the  summer  months  I  have  the  progi'anis  of  eight  or  ten  liter- 
ary clubs  at  my  desk,  and  take  many  a  trip  abroad  in  looking  up  refer- 
ences for  the  various  club  members.     *     *     * 

I  find  our  business  university  here  a  great  help  in  getting  out  type- 
written lists  for  me.  This  they  do  free  of  charge,  as  they  are  glad  to  have 
material  to  practice  on. 

Last  year  I  sent  typewritten  lists  to  the  first  five  gi*ades  in  each  of 
our  six  school  buildings.  One  month  a  list  of  all  the  bird  books  in  our 
library,  the  next  month  animal  books,  one  month  Thanksgiving  stories, 
and  one  month  Chi'istmas  stories,  etc. 

I^st  December  we  put  red  canvas  covers  on  every  book  that  had  a 
Christmas  story  in  it.  These  red  covered  books  we  put  in  a  revolving 
bookcase  near  the  entrance  to  the  children's  room,  and  it  greatly  increased 
our  Christmas  reading. 

In  Februaiy,  with  the  help  of  a  boy  who  was  interested  in  his 
maniuil  training,  I  made  an  Abraham  Lincoln  log  cabin,  and  put  it  on 
exhibition  in  the  children's  room  for  ten  days  before  Lincoln's  birthday. 

The  directions  for  making  this  cabin  may  be  found  in  one  of  tht 
Beard  handy  books. 

It  was  made  from  limbs,  or  twigs,  rather,  and  glued  to  a  board  2x2A 
feet,  and  moss  laid  on  the  boards  aroimd  the  cabin,  to  look  like  grass. 
The  chimney  was  made  of  matches  and  then  puttied.  Nothing  we  have 
ever  attempted  pleased  the  children  so  much. 

This  spring  we  had  an  exhibition  of  old  books — including  a  number 
belonging  to  the  library,  and  about  forty  from  interested  citizens.  This 
exhibition  brought  us  several  old  editions  as  gifts. 

Two  years  ago  this  coming  November  our  librarian  resigned,  and  I 
was  appointed  to  succeed  her.  During  this  time  I  have  had  but  one 
assistant  until  a  few  months  ago  our  library  committee  relieved  me  of 
desk  work  and  made  me  reference  librarian  and  cataloger.     Our  library 
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is  open  from  9  in  tlie  morning  until  9  at  niglit,  and  we  have  two  girls 
at  the  desk.  We  are  now  using  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
for  cataloging  and  are  much  pleased  witli  them.  During  my  service  as 
librarian  the  past  two  j^ears  we  have  added  2,090  volumes  to  our  shelves, 
and  have  issued  2,790  cards  to  readers.  Our  circulation  has  increased 
from  25,100  to  32,828.  The  circulation  has  increased  nearly  2,000  in  two 
years'  time.  At  present  we  are  spending  more  money  for  new  shelving, 
etc.,   than  for  new  books. 

Since  January  we  have  been  trying  the  experiment  of  Sunday  after- 
noon opening.  The  first  few  Sundays  we  averaged  100  readers.  But 
now,  during  the  warm  days,  we  have  hardly  twenty-five.  The  heaviest 
burden  I  have  at  present  is  a  vaudeville,  just  around  the  corner,  and  it 
takes  my  small  boys  every  night  in  the  week.  Can  any  fellow  librarian 
tell  me  how  to  start  a  counter-attraction? 

§ 

An.  illustration  of  library  zeal  and  a  missionary  spirit  were 
shown  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Mary  Pratt  of  Indiana,  a  former 
student,  now  residing  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  wrote  among  other 
things : 

Since  atteuding  your  school  in  Indianapolis  my  interest  in  library 
work  has  increased,  though  my  experience  has  been  limited. 

The  little  libraiy  I  fostered  for  nearly  four  years  in  one  corner  of  a 
street  car  barn,  without  any  support  other  than  that  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions anil  entertainments,  was  presented  to  the  city  as  soon  as  a 
public  library  began  to  take  definite  shape.  The  gift,  which  con- 
sisted of  2,100  volumes,  a  card  catalog  and  five  bookcases  (the  latter 
a  vai-ied  assortment  purchased  at  second-hand  stores),  was  immediately 
accepted,  and  in  January,  1905,  a  vacant  store  was  rented,  fitted  up  nicely 
at  a  cost  of  about  $500,  and  our  few  belongings  were  moved  across  the 
street  by  some  High  School  boys.  A  salary  and  an  assistant  (with  a 
salary,  too)  was  given,  and  the  work  has  been  growing  steadily  ever 
since. 

The  branch  was  in  operation  five  months  before  the  Central  Libraiy 
was  started  on  its  way. 

This  spring  some  of  the  friends  of  the  little  institution  contributed 
$4,000  for  a  beautiful  lot  just  a  square  from  our  i)resent  quarters,  and 
the  plans  are  now  ready  for  a  building  which  Avill  cost  about  $30,000. 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  promised  $200,000  for  buildings  for  eight  branches,  and 
this  will  be  the  first  erected. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  summer  seliool  has  been  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  Indiana  libraries,  and  the  following  extract  in  a  letter 
from  New  Albany  shows  that  this  efficiency  was  appreciated  by 
the  Library  Board : 

Am  busy  with  preparations  for  the  fall  and  winter.  Would  it  in- 
terest you  to  know  the  Library  Board  at  its  last  meeting  set  its  approval 
on  my  work  in  a  substantial  manner  by  increasing  my  salary  $10  per 
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moiith?    I  tell  you  this  because  I  think  the  training  I  received  at  the 
Library  School  was  a  large  factor  in  any  success  I  may  have  had. 

A  Toledo,  Ohio,  student  wrote  in  the  same  strain. 

Without  exception  the  letters  received  showed  appreciation  of 
the  instruction  received  at  the  summer  scliool  and  its  value  when 
applied  to  actual  work  in  a  library.  The  following  were  extracts 
from  characteristic  letters  received  and  read  at  the  reunion : 

Bedford : 

It  is  with  great  regret  I  write  to  decline  the  invitation  to  meet  with 
the  faculty  and  classes  of  the  Summer  School  for  Librarians  which  meets 
at  Winona  on  the  8th. 

I  can  only  lioi)e  this  class  of  11)0()  will  get  the  wonderful  help  and 
enthusiasm  Avhich  the  class  of  11K)3  received. 

I  am  using  daily  the  knowledge  gotten  from  my  work  with  you,  Miss 
Hoagland,  and  from  Miss  Phelps,  and  lind  it  has  made  my  work  in  my 
own  library  broader,  and  I  hojDe  much  better  than  before. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  school,  1  beg  to 
be  called  its  staunch  friend. 

Salem : 

If  not  there  in  person  I  can  assure  you  my  heart  is  Avit,h  you,  and  I 
often  think  of  the  many  hot  hours  I  spent  in  that  little  room  trying  to 
overcome  some  of  a  librarian's  difficulties.  Although  the  heat  was  great, 
the  benefit  derived  was  far  greater.  Since  attending  library  school  I  have 
enjoyed  my  work  more  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  the  public.  Before  attending  school  I  thought  there  wasn't  very  much 
work  to  be  done  by  a  librarian,  but  I  had  not  been  tliere  very  long  until  I 
began  to  realize  that  her  idle  moments  were  few,  indeed. 

I  hope  the  day  will  prove  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one  and  one  to  be 
long  remembered. 

Bluifton : 

I  only  knew  today  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  meet  with 
you  and  I  am  sure  that  you  know  how  great  my  disappointment  is  to  me. 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  the  six  weeks'  work  did  for  me — it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  My  time  is  too  short  to  do  half  the  things  that  you. 
showed  us  how  to  do  and  gave  us  the  inspiration  to  do.  But  I  am  so 
proud  of  our  library  and  all  that  it  means  to  our  little  city. 

I  have  done  as  you  advised  me — first  of  all  I  accessioned  the  library — 
all  this  has  been  done  at  odd  moments  when  not  in  the  active  library 
work — then  turned  to  book  numbers  and  shelf  list,  and  am  getting  all 
done  as  fast  as  I  can. 

I  have  found  the  bulletin  work  a  wonderful  help  and  delight  to  both 
the  teachers  and  children  and  the  one  thing  that  has  been  especially  in- 
spiring has  been  the  visits  made  to  the  librai-y  by  the  children  in  company 
with  the  teachers. 
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We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  given  to  us  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  bird  eggs  and  as  you  can  immediately  guess  that  this  is  a  great 
attraction  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 

Chicago,  111. : 

I  sincerely  regret  being  unable  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  meet 
with  you  during  the  reunion  days  of  your  School  for  Librarians,  for  I 
not  only  received  much  profit  there,  but  also  much  pleasure.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  school  can  speak  with  certainty  of  its  worth  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  voice  one's  gratitude  for  it. 

INSTITUTES. 

On  account  of  lack  of  funds,  the  Public  Library  Commission  of 
Indiana  has  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  library  institutes  so 
successfully  begim  in  190»^.  By  means  of  a  library  institute  it  is 
possible  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  establishing  free 
public  libraries,  new  traveling  library  centers,  and  to  awaken  in- 
terest in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those  already  established.  In 
the  library  institute,  some  librarians  whose  meagre  salaries  do  not 
admit  of  their  attending  even  summer  schools  for  librarians,  may 
come  into  intelligent  touch  with  library  methods  and  lose  that 
sense  of  isolation  which  often  casts  its  blighting  influence  on  at- 
tempts to  improve  present  library  conditions. 

Trained  librarians  or  those  long  in  service  in  their  communities 
may  find  in  the  library  institute  opportunity  to  compare  methods 
and  experiences  and  to  afford  the  librarians  of  the  smaller  libraries 
the  benefit  of  much  valuable  discussion.  It  is  not  by  the  few  bet- 
ter equipped  librarians  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  in  the  State 
that  the  library  progress  is  to  be  measured ;  it  is  only  by  affording 
all  the  libraries  an  equal  opportunity  to  improve  their  conditions 
that  the  level  of  library  conditions  is  raised,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  of  beginning  this  than  in  the  Library  Institute. 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

Aside  from  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission of  Indiana  in  organizing  and  reorganizing  free  public 
libraries,  in  lending  assistance  to  the  local  board  and  librarian 
wherever  possible,  in  furnishing  book  lists,  in  showing  plans  and 
giving  aid  through  personal  visits,  there  is  no  greater  feature  of 
educational  work  than  the  Traveling  Libraries. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  our  States  live  outside  of 
the  cities,  and  owing  to  the  distances  existing  they  are  deprived  of 
the  advantages  so  free  to  those  living  in  close  proximity  to  the 
public  libraries  and  schools.  Placing  books  into  the  isolated 
communities  and  farm  homes  is  a  part  of  the  extension  system 
carried  on  by  about  thirty-two  States  in  the  Union. 

New  York  was  the  first  to  send  out  Traveling  Libraries.     It 
was  followed  by  Michigan,   Iowa,   Ohio,   Minnesota,   Nebraska, 
Maine,  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  others,  all  making  State  appropri- 
ations.    In  1899,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Indiana  Union  of  Lit- 
erary Clubs,  the  Public  Library  Commission  was  created,  and  the 
first  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature  to  send  out  the 
Traveling  Libraries.     In  August  of  that  year  thirty-four  libraries 
were  ready  for  distribution.    Twenty  of  these  were  collections  con- 
taining forty  books  made  up  of  fiction,  nonfiction  and  juvenile 
books  suitable  for  localities  with  no  library  privileges  and  for 
farm  homes.     The  remaining  thirteen  were  on  specific  subjects  of 
general  interest  designed  for  study  clubs  and  schools.     These  con- 
tained  from   fourteen  to   seventeen  books.      In   January,    1900, 
twenty-four  more  libraries  were  added ;  these,  with  twenty  added 
the  following  October,   made  eighty   libraries   containing   2,581 
volumes.     The  records  show  that  during  1901  there  were  fifty 
associations  in  the  State  using  the  libraries  and  twenty-four  new 
associations  were  added  in  1902.     From  the  organization  of  the 
Public  Library  Commission  to  October  31,  1900,  library  associa- 
tions were  formed  in  thirty-nine  of  the  ninety-two  counties  of  the 
State.    There  were  sixty-nine  organizations,  and  they  had  received 
107  libraries.     The  results  were  such  that  in  1901  the  Legisla- 
ture increased  the  appropriation  for  the  Commission's  clerical  ex- 
penses from  $500  to  $1,000.     From  October  31,  1900,  to  ISTovem- 
ber  1,  1901,  eighty-seven  libraries  were  circulated,  and  from  Octo- 
ber 31,  1901,  to  ]!^ovember  1,  1902,  seventy-two  libraries  were 
loaned.     The  first  of  JTovember,  1902,  the  administration  of  the 
eighty  libraries  was  turned  over  to  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion office.     At  that  time  there  were  seventy-four  associations  in 
fifty-two  counties,  and  184  libraries  had  been  sent  out.     An  im- 
mediate effort  was  put  forth  to  have  the  people  over  the  State 
know  of  these  books,  so  circular  letters  were  sent  to  the  editors  of 
300  newspapers  of  Indiana,  briefly  stating  what  the  libraries  were 
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and  how  tliey  could  be  procured.  The  State  Organizer  and  Trav- 
eling Librarian  were  invited  to  many  of  the  county  farmers'  in- 
stitutes held  under  the  auspices  of  Purdue  University,  also  teach- 
ers' institutes,  home  economic  organizations,  etc.  In  this  way  the 
existence  of  the  Traveling  Libraries  became  known  and  many  let- 
ters were  received  asking  for  information.  The  following  winter 
the  department  was  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  Forty  letters 
were  received  from  the  readers  of  one  agricultural  paper,  the  In- 
diana Farmer.  Seventeen  new  libraries  were  added,  making 
ninety-seven  libraries  in  circulation.  From  October  31,  1902,  to 
N"ovember  1,  1903,  209  new  centers  were  added  and  228  libraries 
were  loaned.  The  following  year  245  libraries  were  loaned  to  the 
associations  over  the  State,  many  of  them  remaining  in  single 
localities  for  six  months.  November  1,  1903,  the  number  of 
counties  having  libraries  had  increased  from  fifty-two  to  seventy- 
five,  with  a  total  of  198  library  associations.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  libraries  were  in  circulation ;  of  that  number  thirty- 
six  were  designed  especially  for  the  study  clubs  and  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  months  after  February,  1902,  twenty-one  libraries 
.were  made  ready  for  circulation.  Each  one  was  made  up  as 
needed.  These  have  been  sent  to  204  communities.  Of  this  num- 
ber three  were  on  special  subjects.  The  remainder  were  for  gen- 
eral circulation.  A  request  came  to  the  Commission  for  some  spe- 
cial books  on  agriculture  for  a  locality  where  there  were  several 
young  farmers.  Ten  good  readable  books  relating  to  the  subject 
in  its  various  phases  were  placed  with  a  collection  of  thirty  books 
of  general  character.  The  library  is  always  in  use,  and  since  that 
time  ten  of  like  character  have  been  made  up.  The  circulation, 
however,  of  these  books  proves  that  the  farmer  is  quite  ready  to 
lay  aside  the  subject  occupying  so  much  of  his  time  and  to  interest 
himself  in  the  questions  of  the  day  and  in  books  that  others  are 
reading.  The  twenty-one  libraries  have  visited  204  communities. 
There  are  now  about  three  hundred  traveling  library  associa- 
tions in  the  State.  All  but  two  of  the  ninety-tAVO  counties  have 
organizations.  Some  of  the  counties  have  five  and  six  associa- 
tions. The  average  association  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
families.  Averaging  five  persons  to  the  family  in  the  three  hun- 
dred associations,  about  25,000  people  are  thus  interested  in  the 
books.     The  Commission  furnishes  twenty-five  towns  of  less  than 
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100  inhabitants  with  libraries.  Of  these  one  had  nine  libraries,  or 
e360  books;  another  fourteen  libraries,  or  660  books. 

These  boxes  of  books  have  cost  seventv-five  cents  each  for  trans- 
portation.  There  are  114  associations  in  towns  of  less  than  500 
population  and  forty-two  associations  with  populations  varying 
from  500  to  1,000.  The  Commission  furnishes  about  fifty  coun- 
try schools  with  libraries. 

From  ISTovember,  190eS,  to  ^November,  1904,  fifteen  libraries 
were  made  up.  There  were'  demands  and  requests  for  help  from 
study  clubs  over  the  State  and  thirteen  of  the  libraries  were  for 
their  use.  These  have  visited  seventy-four  clubs  in  seventy-four 
different  communities. 

In  the  past  two  years  fifty-one  libraries  have  been  made  up ; 
twenty-four  of  them  for  study  clubs,  eight  of  the  nimiber  solely 
for  use  in  the  schools ;  five  containing  agricultural  books  and  three 
on  domestic  science.  The  Commission  has  at  present  170  travel- 
ing libraries  containing  5,825  books.  The  libraries  have  circulated 
1,132  times.  There  have  been  211  new  associations  formed  in 
the  past  two  years.  During  that  time  716  libraries  have  traveled 
over  the  State.  The  records  often  show  a  circulation  of  two  and 
three  hundred  during  the  time  the  library  remained  in  the  locality. 
Much  depends  on  the  librarian  Avhether  he  be  interested  in  the 
books  himself  and  exerts  himself  to  circulate  them  and  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  locality.  The  traveling  libraries  fill  a  demand, 
and  the  books  are  for  the  most  part  well  read  and  carefully  han- 
dled. A  request  came  from  a  certain  locality  in  the  State  for  a 
few  copies  of  the  Youth's  Companion  to  be  included  in  the  library 
to  give  to  the  children  of  that  section  who  had  never  owned  a 
book.  In  another  locality  the  members  of  the  association  are 
fourteen  miles  from  a  library.  They  are  regular  patrons  of  the 
Traveling  Libraries  and  enthusiastic  in  their  selection  and  inter- 
est. Many  letters  are  received  from  isolated  districts  expressing 
thankfulness  for  the  books. 

A  person  living  outside  of  a  town  of  211  inhabitants  wrote  for 
information  concerning  the  traveling  libraries  and  added:  "This 
community  is  badly  in  need  of  some  kind  of  reading.  Here  in 
the  coimtry  the  evenings  are  so  long,  the  daily  and  weekly  papers 
do  not  wholly  occupy  all  the  spare  moments  till  bedtime.     As  wc 
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can  not  have  access  to  the  city  libraries  we  are  trying  to  obtain  a 
circulating  library.'' 

In  another  farming  locality  the  local  librarian  was  so  pleased 
with  the  books  and  anxious  to  have  all  in  the  locality  interested 
in  them,  that  he  would  carry  to  one  of  his  neighbors  a  certain  book 
likely  to  be  helpful  or  entertaining  to  him,  or  take  it  to  the  village 
postoffice  and  leave  it  to  bo  called  for. 

In  another  small  town  of  less  than  500  inhabitants  an  eners:etic 
woman  opened  a  reading-room  in  her  own  home,  Avhich  she  made 
attractive  with  a  big  table,  large  lamp,  several  chairs,  and  with  two 
of  the  traveling  libraries  set  np,  invited  the  boys  of  the  town  to 
look  over  the  lists  and  handle  the  books,  in  which  they  quickly  be- 
came interested.  The  parents  were  inchuled,  and  the  books  loaned 
out,  new  members  taken  in  and  the  reading-rooiii  made  a  feature 
of  the  town.  Eight  libraries  or  320  books  have  been  sent  to  the 
locality. 

The  records  show  that  in  the  majority  of  the  associations  the 
children's  books  are  read  as  much  by  the  parents  as  by  the  children 
themselves.  The  teachers  of  the  coimtry  schools  are  especially  en- 
thusiastic over  the  traveling  libraries.  In  some  places  they  have 
small  collections  of  old,  unused,  wornout  books.  In  other  in- 
stances, none  at  all.  To  such  the  traveling  library  is  a  veritable 
boon. 

The  method  of  loaning  the  l)ooks  is  much  the  same  in  all  of  the 
States.  In  Indiana  the  signature  of  iixc.  persons  is  required,  two 
of  whom  must  be  taxpayers.  The  only  expense  connected  with  the 
books  is  the  prepaid  round  trip  express  rate,  which  varies  from  GO 
cents  to  $2.00.  The  books  are  loaned  for  three  months  and  may 
be  retained  for  another  three.  They  are  sent  to  town  and  country 
schools,  Simday  schools,  reading-rooms,  small  libraries,  lodges, 
granges,  country  clubs,  study  ci'iibs  and  into  farm  homes.  Indi- 
ana being  largely  an  agricultural  State,  the  greater  proportion  of 
its  libraries  go  directly  into  farm  homes.  The  books  are  placed  in 
postoffices,  stores,  express  offices,  lodge  rooms,  halls,  churches  and 
houses. 

The  prospects  for  increased  circulation  during  this  season  are 
very  encouraging.     Efforts  will  be  made  to  have  many  of  the  old 
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associations  which  have  lapsed,  reorganized;  also  to  get  books  into 
the  mining  districts  where  there  are  none,  and  parts  of  the  States 
where  there  are  few  associations. 

WHERE  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES  HAVE  BEEN  SENT. 

The  following  places  have  had  traveling  libraries:  Advance 
(9),  Albion  (2),  Andersonville,  Atlanta,  Attica  (3),  Austin, 
Avon,  Bean  Blossom,  Bedford,  Bennington,  Berne,  Bicknell, 
Bloomingdale  (4),  Blaomington  (rural),  Boonville  (2),  Bourbon 
"(5),  Bowling  Green,  Bridgeport,  Brook,  Brookville,  Brownstown, 
Burnett,  Burnetts  Creek,  Butler  (2),  Butlerville,  Cambridge  City 
(5),  Carlisle,  Carmel  (3),  Carpentersville,  Carthage,  Chesterton, 
Chesterville,  Chrisney,  Clay  City,  Clayton  (5),  Clifty,  Clinton, 
Cloverdale  (3),  Colfax,  Columbia  City,  Columbus,  Connersville 
(8),  Converse  (2),  Corydon  (4),  Cottage  Grove,  Covington,  Craw- 
fordsville.  Crown  Point  (2),  Cuba,  Dale,  Dana  (2),  Danville  (4), 
Decatur,  Delphi,  Denver,  DeSoto,  Dillsboro,  Duncan,  Dunkirk, 
Earl  Park  (3),  Economy,  Eden,  Elberfield,  Elkhart  (2),  Em- 
merichsville,  Evansville  (6),  Everton,  Fairfield,  Fairmount  (2), 
Farmersburg,  Flat  Rock,  Flora,  Florida,  Fort  Wayne  (3  rural). 
Fountain  City  (3),  Fowler,  Francesville,  Frankfort,  Franklin 
(2),  Frankton,  Freedom,  Freelandville,  Fremont  (2),  French 
Lick,  Galveston,  Gaston,  Gatchel,  Gosport,  Greencastle,  Green- 
field (2),  Greentown,  Greenwood  (3),  Guilford,  Hadley,  Hagers- 
town  (5),  Hartford  City,  Hazelrigg,  Holton,  Hope,  Huntertown, 
Himtingburg,  Huntington  (rural),  Indianapolis  (4),  Jamestown 
(2),  Jason ville  (2),  «Tcssup,  Jonesboro  (2),  Kendallville,  Kewan- 
na  (3),  Kirklin,  Knightstown  (2),  Knox,  Kokomo  (2  rural),  La- 
doga (3),  Lafayette  (3  rural),  Lafontaine,  Lagrange,  Lanes- 
ville,  Laporte,  Lawrenceburg  (2),  Leavenworth,  Lebanon  (6), 
LoRoy,  Liberty,  Ligonier,  Lilly  Dale,  Lima,  Linton,  Lizton  (2), 
Loogootee,  Losantville,  Lowell  (4),  Lynnville,  McGregor,  Macy, 
Madison  (6),  Marion,  Marshall,  Marshficld,  Martinsville,  Max- 
vvell,  Mays,  Miami,  Michigan  City,  Milan,  Milton,  Moran  (2), 
Morgantown  (2),  Monrovia  (4),  Monroeville  (2),  Montezuma 
(2),  Monticello  (2),  ilooney  (2),  Moores  Hill  (3),  Mooresvillo 
(3),  Mount  Carmel,  Muncie  (2),  Nashville  (3),  Nebraska,  JSTeed- 
ham,  Needmore,  New  Albany  (2),  New  Amsterdam,  New  Carlisle, 
New  Castle  (2),  New  Market  (2),  New  Richmoiid,  North  Judson 
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(2),  Norristown  (2),  T^orth  Manchester,  North  Vernon  (4),  Oak- 
ford,  Oakland  City,  Ontario,  Onward,  Orleans,  Owensville,  Paoli 
(9),  Paragon  (2),  Parker,  Patoka,  Patriot,  Pekin,  Pendleton  (6), 
Philomath,  Pimento,  Pittsboro  (3),  Plainfield  (3),  Pleasant 
Mills,  Plummer,  Prairie  Creek,  Princeton,  Providence,  Pulaski, 
Reels ville,  Rensselaer  (3),  Richmond,  Riverdale,  Roann,  Roch- 
ester (3),  Rockport,  Rockville,  Rome,  Rosedale  (2),  Ross,  Rush- 
ville,  Salem  (4),  Sandborn,  Saxony,  Scottsburg,  Selma  (2),  Sey- 
mour (2),  Sharpsville  (2),  Shelburn,  Shelbyville  (2),  Sheridan 
(2),  Southport,  Sj^artanburg  (2),  Spencer  (5),  Springport,  St. 
Croix,  St.  Joe  Station,  Star  City  (3),  Stendal,  Stewartsville, 
Stilogville,  Stockwell,  Stone  Bluff,  Stonington,  Sullivan,  Sum- 
mitville  (2),  Swayzee,  Tell  City,  Terre  Haute  (3  rural),  Thorn- 
towTi,  Tipton  (4),  Tobinsport  (2)",  Trafalgar,  Twin  Lakes,  Union 
City  (3),  Vallonia,  Valparaiso  (2),  Vawter  Park,  Velpen,  Ver- 
sailles (3),  Vevay,  Vincennes  (2),  Wabash,  Wagoner  (2),  Wash- 
ington, Waterloo,  Westfield  (2),  West  Lebanon  (2),  Wheatfield, 
Whitcomb,  Whitestown  (2),  Williams,  AVinamac,  Winona  Lake, 
Wolcott ville  (2),  Wood. 

LIBRARY  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN. 

Fraught  with  immense  possibilities  is  the  library  work  with  chil- 
dren. The  Public  Library  Commission  realizes  that  great  as  is 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  any  public  library  for  interesting 
adults  in  better  reading,  by  far  the  greater  work  lies  with  the  chil- 
dren, the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  our  grade  schools  and  enter  our 
stores,  factories  and  other  gainful  occupations.  The  more  likely 
it  is  that  a  boy  Avill  tend  a  machine,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that 
he  be  given  such  education  and  uplift  that  he  becomes  the  better 
uian  because,  having  acquired  a  reading  knowledge,  he  has  also 
gained  through  the  public  library  that  reading  habit  which  en- 
riches and  safeguards  life.  To  lessen  the  hours  of  labor  without 
educating  boys  and  girls  to  intelligently  employ  their  leisure  hours 
with  wholesome  reading  and  recreation,  so  that  when  they  enter 
the  ranks  of  wage-earners  they  are  driven  into  excesses  and  crime, 
is  to  place  into  the  hands  of  the  coming  citizens,  weapons  which  are 
too  certain  to  maim  if  not  to  destroy  them.  We  are  slow  to  act  on 
the  gospel  of  prevention  promulgated  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  over 
four    hundred    years    ago.     Students    of    sociology,    settlement 
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workers,  State  charities'  organizations,  and  superintendents  of  re- 
formatories are  joining  the  librarians  in  urging  a  wider  use  of  the 
public  libraries. 

In  better  homes,  where  the  use  of  books  is  emphasized  by  edu- 
cated parents,  there  is  little  need  of  urging  the  necessity  for  close 
co-operation  between  the  school  and  library,  but  in  a  republic  each 
child  should  have  the  opportunity  in  a  homelike  library  to  acquire 
the  same  reading  habit  which  comes  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  well- 
to-do  homes. 

There  is  danger,  however,  that  sentiment  may  carry  us  too  far 
in  considering  library  work  with  children.  The  library  may,  and 
wisely  does,  introduce  kindergarten  methods  to  interest  children. 
It  may  also  seek  to  entertain  the  boys  and  girls  who  might  other- 
wise be  led  into  mischief  and  into  crime.  The  public  library, 
through  its  children's  room  and  intelligent  children's  librarian, 
should  so  direct  the  reading  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  school  that 
the  geography,  literature,  history  or  science  lesson  will  assume  an 
interest  that  will  naturally  lead  to  books  and  wider  knowledge 
which  are  in  themselves  safeguards  of  youth. 

To  do  this  work  effectively,  teachers  as  well  as  librarians  must 
be  more  widely  familiar  with  the  books  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
their  pupils.  It  is  impossible  for  the  busy  teacher  to  acquire  much 
of  this  knowledge  of  children's  books  after  he  has  become  a 
teacher,  so  that  it  is  clear  he  must  during  the  normal  school 
course  become  familiar  with  library  work  with  children.  This 
does  not  mean  that  those  who  graduate  from  the  normal  school 
shall  have  learned  technical  library  processes  as  taught  in  library 
schools.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  they  shall  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  books  to  be 
found  in  the  average  public  library. 

As  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  Indiana  Commission  was  the 
first  to  attempt  centralization  of  library  work  with  schools.  Miss 
Ida  M.  Mendenhall  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work. 

From  the  Educator-Journal  we  quote  the  following  account  of 
this  important  phase  of  Library  Commission  work : 

In  September,  1904,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Earl,  Mr.  Jacob  P.  Dunn,  and 
Mr.  William  W.  Parsons,  members  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  of 
Indiana,  began  to  work  systematically  to  bring  about  closer  library  and 
school  co-operation,  seeking  through  addresses  and  conferences  to  enlist 
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the  interest  of  librarians,  teachers,  superintendents,  school  trustees,  mem- 
bers of  library  boards  and  study  clubs,  and  through  publications  and  the 
press  to  create  a  healthy  public  sentiment  favoring  library  work  with 
schools. 

To  prosecute  this  work  the  Public  Library  Commission  selected  Miss 
Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  who  possesses  peculiar  fitness  and  ability. 

The  instruction  given  at  tlie  1904  Summer  School  for  Librailans  at 
Winona  Lake  was  followed  by  addresses  in  library  institutes,  State  meet- 
ings of  study  clubs,  school  superintendents,  and  librarians  and  the  publi- 
cation of  a  list  of  books  on  birds  arranged  chronologically  with  reference 
to  their  appearance  in  Indiana.  Beginning  with  January,  1905,  the  Com- 
mission afforded  Miss  Mendenhall  time  and  facilities  for  preparing  a  course 
of  Instruction  to  be  given  in  the  normal  schools  in  best  methods  of  secur- 
ing library  and  school  co-operation. 

Two  3^ears  ago  the  Library  Commission  sought  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  normal  schools  of  Indiana  in  this  matter,  but  met  with  little  re- 
sponse. With  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  lof  the  work,  in  the  face  of 
some  objection  on  the  part  of  those  actuated  by  personal  or  political 
motives,  the  Commission  succeeded  in  introducing  the  course  in  th^ 
normal  schools  at  Terre  Haute,  Valparaiso,  Danville,  and  Earlham  Col- 
lege, Richmond. 

The  course  is  not  intended  to  teach  library  science  or  the  technical 
processes  of  public  library  administration,  but  is  designed  to  give  the 
grade  teachers  who  are  to  be,  assistance  in  the  selection  of  books  to  be 
recommended  to  their  pupils  for  home  reading  and  study.  What  boys 
and  girls  read  for  amusement  or  recreation  often  has  more  effect  on  their 
characters  than  all  the  textbooks  which  they  peruse,  so  that  in  addition 
to  the  books  which  supplement  studies  those  which  interest  and  enliven 
are  considered  in  their  relative  importance. 

Mr.  Mord.  C.  Carter,  President  of  the  Library  Board  of  the  Danville 
Public  Library,  says:  "Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall's  visit  and  work  at  this 
place  has  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
local  library,  and  especially  in  the  work  with  children  and  the  selection 
of  suitable  books  for  them.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  arrange 
better  facilities  for  children's  work." 

President  H.  B.  Brown,  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  College,  ex- 
presses himself  regarding  the  course  as  follows:  "The  lectures  were  of 
infinite  value  to  our  students.  Each  subject  was  presented  in  such  an 
attractive  way  that  every  student  understood  what  was  being  said  and 
understood  its  purpose,  so  that  great  and  lasting  good  has  been  accomp- 
lished. *  *  *  1  believe  the  wc^k  to  be  of  such  value  that  it  must  at 
an  early  date  become  a  part  of  the  course  in  our  public  schools.  Libraries 
are  being  established  in  many  communities,  and  young  people  must  know 
something  about  them,  and  the  advantages  of  such  information  as  Miss 
Mendenhall  gives  is  what  is  needed  to  start  them  reading,  and  give  them 
the  right  instruction  as  to  what  they  should  read." 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Prof.  Harlow  Lindley,  Librarian  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Earlham  College,  upon  the  invitation  of  President 
R.  L.  Kelly,  the  Commission  gave  the  lectures  as  part  of  Dr.  Edwin  D. 
Starbuck's  course  in  pedagogy.    Earlham  College  afforded  the  best  condi- 
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tions  for  giving  the  course.  Prof.  Lindley  had  niaae  a  tiioroiigii 
preparation,  so  that,  though  the  course  was  elective,  the  twenty -tive 
students  who  pursued  it  were  given  credit  for  the  work  performed. 

Dr.  Starbuclv,  connnenting  on  the  course  given  at  E'arlham,  says: 
"I  should  like  to  have-  such  work  given  for  not  only  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  teaching  as  a  profession,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  students 
in  teaching  them*  the  use  of  the  library  and  of  books.  I  wish  the  demand 
were  made  strong  enough  and  ycur  eijuipment  sufficient  to  extend  the 
course  beyond  the  mere  ten  lectures,  and  have  it  given  in  each  one  of  the 
institutions  each  year." 

Prof.  Lindley  says:  *'This  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  it  is 
very  practical  and  of  a  nature  to  extend  its  influence  in  a  way  which  can 
not  bo  measured.  If  the  teachers,  parents  and  librarians  in  communities 
were  in  a  position  to  gradually  instill  this  knowledge  into  the  minds  of 
the  children,  think  what  an  influence  this  would  have  upon  the  children 
themselves  as  they  were  growing  tip,  and  it  would  add  organic  life  to  the 
library.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  the  work  permanent, 
and  offering  the  instruction  year  after  year  tuitil  the  lesson  is  well 
learned." 

President  W.  W.  Pai'sons,  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  a 
member  of  the  Public  Library  Commission,  who,  since  the  matter  was 
first  broached  in  the  Commission  meeting  of  Atigust,  1904,  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  this  department  of  Commission  work,  expresses  him- 
self as  well  satislied  with  the  prt»«cntation  of  the  course  at  the  State 
Normal. 

The  course  has  attracted  widespread  interest  and  the  outline  of 
it  given  below  has  been  sent  upon  request  all  over  the  United 
States. 

OUTLINE  OF  NOUMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

L     Co-operation  between  the  library  and  school. 

History  of  the  movement. 

Work  for  schools  in  typical  libraries. 
IL     Reading  of  children. 

Investigation  of  teachers  and  librarians. 

Importance  of  directing  choice  in  reading. 
III.     Principles  of  selection  in  children's  books. 

Picture  books. 

Fiction. 

Mythology. 

Nature  books. 

History, 
ly.     Reading  lists  helpful  in  selection  of  children's  books. 
V.     Picture  bulletins. 

Purpose  and  use. 

Principles  of  making. 
VI.     Reference. 
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With  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  to  carry  this  work,  the 
department  was  discontinued.  Miss  Mendenhall  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  position  in  the  normal  school  at  Genesee,  ^^.  Y.,  as  Li- 
brarian and  instructor  in  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
use  of  books. 

The  Library  Commission  hopes  to  secure  the  re-establisluncnr 
of  library  work  with  children. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION. 

To  the  above  report  is  added  a  list  of  the  Commission  publica- 
tions, rules  and  regulations  for  public  libraries  suggested  by  the 
Public  Library  Commission ;  narrative  report  concerning  Indiana 
libraries,  including  libraries  aided  by  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion and  those  which  have  special  features  of  interest  in  their 
work;  information  concerning  library  buildings;  law  of  the  Public 
Library  Commission  passed  in  1899,  amended  in  1903  and  1905 ; 
Indiana  library  law  passed  in  1901,  amended  in  1903 ;  important 
decisions  rendered  by  the  Attorney-General  regarding  the  Indiana 
library  law;  maps  showing  the  location  of  traveling  libraries  in 
the  years  1901,  1904  and  190G;  another  map  showing  the  location 
of  free  public  and  institutional  libraries  in  Indiana;  chronological 
statement  concerning  a  century  of  library  development  in  Indiaiui ; 
statistical  table  giving  the  resources  and  other  information  con- 
cerning Indiana  libraries. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  wliich  the  Commission  has  had  of 
making  a  comparative  report.  The  information  availal)lc  concern- 
ing Indiana  libraries  when  the  Commission  was  created  was  very 
vague.  It  was  not  until  the  (Commission  office  was  oi)encd  in  1901 
that  the  libraries  rendered  any  itemized  regular  report  as  to  the 
details  of  their  administration.  The  report  ])re])arcd  by  the  Com- 
mission in  1902  was  not  published,  as  there  was  no  ])rovision  mad(» 
for  such  a  report.  Under  the  amendments  to  tlu^  Connnission  law 
tlie  report  was  ordered  published  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Public 
Printing.  The  report  herewith  submitted,  therefore,  contains  in- 
teresting data  which  furnishes  the  Commission  information  upon 
which  to  base  its  plans  for  the  future  development  of  work.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Public  Library  Commission  has  thus  far 
proceeded  on  carefully  considered  lines  of  action  and  in  conse- 
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quence  has  won  the  approval  of  the  peoi)le  of  the  State,  who  have 
expressed  it  in  a  substantial  manner  throng-li  the  majority  of  their 
representatives  in  successive  General  Assemblies.  The  record  is  a 
creditable  one  and  gives  promise  of  greater  library  development  in 
Indiana,  which  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  progressive  peoj)le  of  the 
State.  Tt(»speetfully  submitted, 

MERICA  HOAGLANI), 


Secretary  and  State  Organizer,  190 1-0. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION. 

.1904-1905. 

RECEIPTS. 

No.  1,  1904,  bj^  annual  appropriation $7,000  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Office  and  Publication — 

Expen.ses    $050  05 

Stenographer's  salary (300  00 

.$1,250  05 

Traveling  Libraries — 

Books $(505  07 

Expenses    222  21 

Librarian's    salary 720  00 

SlUpping  clerk 141'  55 

1,089  4n 

Instruction — 

Expenses     $549  9(» 

Instructor's  salarj'  (fi  time  less  $15) 7()5  (K) 

■         1,254  \H\ 

Work  with  Schools — 

Expenses   $171  28 

Instructor's  sahxry 930  00 

.         1,101  23 

Organization — 

Expenses    $204  33 

•    State  Organizer's  salary 1,500  00 

1,704  33 

Total    $7,000  00 
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1905-190t>. 

RECEIPTS. 

Nov.  1,  1905,  by  annual  appropriation $7,000  00 

■ 

EXPENDITURES. 

Office  and.  Publication — 

Expenses    $742  (53 

Stenographer's  salary G90  00 

1,432  63 

rraveliiig  Libraries — 

Expenses    $250  51 

Books   935  70 

Librarian's    salary 720  00 

Shippini;'  clerk  (25  cents  i)er  liour) 154  3(; 

2,0(59  57 

Instruction — 

Expenses    $704  38 

Assistant  State  Organizer's  salary  (H  time)....        G52  00 

■■ 1,350  38 

Work  with  Schools — 

E'xiHMises $54  70 

Instructor's  salary  (about  J  time) 300  00 

354  70 

Organization — 

Expenses    $28(5  72 

State  Organizer's  salary 1.5(X)  00 

1,780  72 

Total    $7,000  00 


LIBRARY  BUILDINGS- 


One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  in  which  the  Public 
Library  Commission  has  been  engaged  in  the  last  two  years  has 
been  that  of  advising  communities  as  to  the  best  plans  for  library 
buildings;  buildings  which  combine  usefulness  and  convenience 
for  serving  the  public  with  attractiveness  and  architectural  beauty. 
In  no  way  can  the  growth  of  library  development  in  Indiana  be 
more  strikingly  seen  than  in  the  great  increase  in  number  and 
attention  to  beauty  of  library  buildings  which  have  been  erected. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  almost  any  old  residence  which  had  out- 
lived its  usefulness  as  such,  could  be  converted  into  a  public 
library  without  attracting  more  than  passing  notice  from  the  com- 
munity. If  a  new  library  building  were  erected,  it  was  frequently 
considered  proper  to  leave  the  entire  construction  and  furnishing, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Library  Board's  room,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  architect,  or  the  personal  whim  or  individual 
judgment  of  the  librarian,  who  was  in  many  instances  possessed 
of  small  experience  in  library  construction.  Residences  and  store 
buildings  are  still  converted  into  libraries  in  this  State,  but  it  is 
usually  after  communication  with  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion, whose  wide  observation  and  careful  study  of  buildings, 
which  an  individual  librarian  ordinarilv  could  not  have,  has  been 
able  to  save  numerous  structures  for  successful  library  use,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  inconvenient,  unattractive  old  shells. 
Through  advice  from  the  Commission,  many  small  communities 
today  are  able  to  put  their  financial  income  into  books  and  library 
service,  instead  of  having  to  apply  their  funds  in  correcting  mis- 
takes made  in  converting  old  buildings  or  rooms  into  libraries. 

It  is  through  the  munificence  of  Andrew  Carm^gie,  whose  money 
has  been  used  in  the  erection  of  more  than  fifty  libraries  in  this 
State,  that  the  greatest  object  lesson  in  library  development  and 
expansion  in  Indiana  is  seen.  Towns  in  all  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  been  recipients  of  liis  gifts,  and  the  effect  on  library 
work  over  the  State  has  been  pronounced. 

138) 
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Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  effect  on  communi- 
ties through  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  because  of  increased 
book  distribution  from  so  many  libraries,  the  mere  erection  of  so 
large  a  number  of  buildings  must  play  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  communities.  Usually  the  best  plot  available  is  given 
for  a  library  site.  It  is  frequently  on  the  public  square,  some- 
times it  is  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  principal  streets, 
but  wherever  the  site,  it  nearly  always  represents  the  focal  point 
in  the  eve  of  the  communitv. 

In  days  past,'  the  s(|u  a  re- towered  brick  church  with  stained 
glass  windows,  from  stock  designs,  was  the  architectural  pride  of 
the  toA\Ti,  and  many  residences  with  abbreviated  towers  and  col- 
ored glass  in  the  entrance  are  still  to  be  found  as  a  result.  The 
court  house  or  jail  was  regarded  as  the  highest  development  of 
building  in  county  seats,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  towns,  the 
public  library,  representing  as  it  does  intelligence,  education  and 
culture,  has  supplanted  the  seats  of  justice  and  legal  punishment. 

In  some  cities  the  library  building  is  one  of  several  attractive 
structures,  but  frequently  all  <  f  the  beauty  in  the  place  seems 
crystallized  in  one  building,  and  that  is  the  ])ublic  library.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  building  ( xr'rts  a  constant  and  power- 
ful influence  over  these  towns  architectnrallv,  and  even  on  the 
tastes  and  lives  of  the  people.  A  few  years  ago  a  leading  periodi- 
cal emphasized  the  importance  of  beautifying  the  sleeping  cars.  It 
called  attention  to  the  over  elaborate  carvings,  senseless  arrange- 
ment of  rope  portieres  and  ridiculous  profusion  of  mirrors  in  the 
cars  and  stated  that  many  Americans  reproduced  these  vagaries 
in  their  homes.  How  many  more  people  are  familiar  with  the  in- 
terior of  libraries  than  of  sleeping  cars,  and  the  influence 'of 
library  buildings,  therefore,  must  be  correspondingly  greater. 

The  Library  Commission  has  realized  the  importance  of  the 
library  building  to  the  community,  and  besides  doing  much  to  help 
secure  economical,  usable  and  convenient  buildings,  it  has  stood 
for  the  restraint,  dignity,  quiet  beauty  and  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  which  are  as  desirable  architecturally  as  in  private  char- 
acter. 

Whenever  a  new  library  is  projected,  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission, through  its  executive  force,  offers  help  and  advice  as  to 
methods  of  organization,  selection  of  building  site  and  plans  for 
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the  library  building.  Many  library  boards  and  building  commit- 
tees have  been  saved  from  serious  mistakes  through  the  Commis- 
sion, but  the  ideal  library  building  has  yet  to  be  erected,  and 
numerous  Indiana  libraries  show  the  result  of  having  left  their 
construction  entirely  to  inexperienced  building  committees  or  to 
architects  whose  aim  primarily  was  for  impression. 

It  is  only  the  architect  unaccustomed  to  planning  library  build- 
ings who  resents  any  interference  or  advice  from  librarians.  Archi- 
tects who  have  had  experience  in  such  work  welcome  suggestions 
when  rightly  given,  for  library  construction  presents  problems 
which  no  other  class  of  buildings  does. 

There  are  some  rules  for  library  construction  upon  Avhich  all 
librarians  agree,  and  briefly  summarized  they  are  as  follows: 

A  library  building  should  be  planned  for  library  work. 

The  interior  arrangement  should  be  planned  before  the  exterior 
is  considered. 

No  convenience  of  arrangement  should  ever  be  sacrificed  for 
mere  architectural  efl^ect. 

A  library  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  economical  admin- 
istration. 

Anything  which  serves  the  purpose  well  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed is  beautiful,  and  if  a  library  building  did  nothing  more 
than  hanse  the  books  conveniently  and  the  readers  comfortably,  it 
would  be  a  success.  If  the  librarian,  building  committee  or  Pub- 
lic Library  Commission  were  heeded  on  the  question  of  library 
utility  and  convenience,  most  architects  could  be  safely  left  with 
the  decoration  and  external  appearance  of  the  building. 

So  ambitious  are  some  communities  to  possess  a  show  building 
in  their  library,  that  they  become  chained  to  their  possession,  and 
by  extravagance  in  construction  are  prevented  from  having  a 
library  of  great  use  and  service.  Utility  and  convenience  for 
library  work  should  be  the  slogan  of  all  library  building  com- 
mittees. 

A  striking  example  of  a  mistaken  notion  regarding  library  con- 
struction has  been  furnished  in  a  city  not  in  Indiana.  A  wealthy 
woman  wished  to  erect  a  library  as  a  memorial  to  a  relative,  and 
spared  neither  money  nor  effort  in  securing  what  she  desired. 
Architects,  interior  decorators  and  mural  painters  were  employed, 
but  instead  of  an  efficient  library,  she  secured  a  mausoleum. 
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.V  Dust  of  the  donor's  relative  was  placed  in  the  libraiv  rotunda, 
and  when  the  card  catalog  ontgrew  its  cramped  corner  the  librarian 
unwittingly  encroached  on  the  bust's  domain  and  the  catalog  case 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  rotunda.  The  children's  room  was 
l)eaiitifully  decorated  witl\  wall  panels  and  figures  about  the  fire- 
place depicting  scenes  from  childhood,  but  as  these  could  not  be 
removed,  the  librariavi  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren in  this  rooni,  which  was  woefully  overcrowded. 

Quite  a  large  sum  of  money  was  sot  aside  by  the  donor,  the  in- 
come of  which  kept  a  small  plot  and  fountain  in  the  rear  of  the  li- 
brary in  perfect  condition.  This  expenditure  exceeded  the  com- 
bined salaries  of  the  librarian  and  assistants,  it  is  said,  who  were 
required  to  serve  the  public  as  well  as  a  purely  ornamental 
l)uilding  would  permit. 

'No  such  flagrant  cxam])Ie  of  the  sacrifice  of  library  efHciency 
to  library  decoration  occurs  in  Indiana,  but  many  mistakes  have 
been  made  that  should  have  been  avoided.  It  is  by 'calling  at- 
tention to  them  and  explaining  why  they  are  mistakes  that  their 
repetition  may  be  prevented. 

One  Indiana  library,  admirable  in  many  respects,  has  a  high 
dome  over  the  delivery  room.  The  wall  is  encircled  by  a  gallery 
which  is  reached  by  a  stairway.  The  cost  of  this  seems  more 
than  it  is  worth.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  from  the  gallery 
that  is  not  visible  from  tlie  floor,  and  as  heated  air  rises,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  delivery  room  warm  in  cold  weather. 

Another  library  building  of  stone,  which  gives  a  pleasing 
architectural  effect  externally,  has  a  reference  room  too  small  to 
accomplish  the  best  results,  but  this  and  all  reading  rooms  are  pro- 
vided with  highly  polished  mahogany  shelves.  Many  library 
economists  would  consider  both  the  stone  walls  and  mahogany 
shelves  as  extravangant  as  compared  to  the  money  available  for 
the  purqhase  of  books  and  librarians'  salaries.  The  mahogany 
shelves  show  dust  and  scratches,  and  to  many  eyes  are  not  as 
pleasing  as  less  expensive  stained  or  fumed  oak  shelves  would  be. 
This  library,  like  otlw3rs  in  Indiana,  has  a  marble  topped 
delivery  desk,  and  unless  blotters  or  some  other  protective  ma- 
terial is  put  down,  the  desk  assistants  are  kei)t  shivering  from  its 
chilling  contact  except  in  the  warmest  weather. 

Unless  the  community  can  afford  really  good  wall  decorating  it 
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biiould  content  itself  with  solid  colors  of  a  pleasing  shade  and  plain 
decorative  bands.  Do  not  try  for  a  Congressional  Library  effect  in 
a  $25,000  library  building.  Protect  the  library  walls  from  the 
town  sign  painter  if  a  vigilance  committee  has  to  be  organized 
to  do  so.  Mural  paintings  are  beautiful  if  well  done,  but  if  not, 
they  are  an  abomination.  A  few  unfortunate  libraries  possess 
veritable  chambers  of  horrors  in  entrance  vestibule  or  delivery 
room,  and  the  suffering  they  inflict  on  the  discerning  and  sensi- 
tive is  considerable.  A  common  mistake  library  boards  have 
permitted  decorators  to  make  has  been  to  place  on  the  walls  or 
ceilings  twisted  looking  cupids  or  festoons  of  roses  such  as 
are  sometimes  seen  in  barber  shops  or  second-rate  hotels.  If  really 
excellent  work  can  not  be  afforded,  the  library  should  not  attempt 
any  decoration  other  than  tinted  walls  and  plain  bands. 

Attention  is  called  to  some  mistakes  in  library  construction  and 
decoration  as  noted  by  the  Library  Commission  in  its  wo^*k  over 
Indiana,  and  while  some  of  them  do  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  library's  efficiency,  the  mistakes  should  not  be  repeated  in 
proposed  new  library  buildings.  Some  of  the  mistakes  suggest  the 
following  cautions : 

Have  as  few  partitions  as  possible,  especially  in  a  small  library. 
Unless  the  library  does  much  departmental  work  partitions  are 
unnecessary;  they  give  a  cramped  appearance  to  the  library  in- 
terior, interfere  with  the  light,  and  prevent  effective  supervision 
when  the  library  staff  is  small. 

Do  not  have  the  windows  so  high  that  the  books  beneath  are 
in  a  heavy  shadow,  and  that  give  a  prison-like  effect  to  the  library 
exterior.  JTavo  them  sufficiently  high,  however,  to  prevent  their 
being  used  as  mere  points  of  observation  for  persons  seated  in  the 
library.  Do  away  with  all  draperies  and  stained  glass  designs  that 
decrease  the  light  in  reading  and  work  rooms. 

Avoid  any  plan  in  a  small  library  which  places  the  stack  room 
on  a  different  level  from  that  of  the  delivery  room.  The  constant 
stepping  up  and  down  by  attendants  is  exhausting  and  the  book 
truck  can  not  be  used  to  advantage.  Have  the  ceiling  in  the 
stack  room  high  enough  to  allow  the  construction  of  a  second  story 
of  book  shelves,  if  necessary. 

Do  not  depend  on  ceiling  lights  for  reading  at  night.     Table 
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lights  are  better,  and  the  unrelieved  glare  of  lights  from  ceilingc 
is  trying  to  many  eyes. 

Avoid  cement  floors  on  the  main  and  second  floors.  They  are 
noisy  and  cold.  Tf  used  in  the  basement,  their  appearance  is  im- 
proved if  a  dark  red  stain  is  used  in  the  cement,  and  if  linos 
divide  it  into  foot  squares. 

Use  imitation  marble  sparingly,  and,  if  used  at  all,  avoid  vio- 
lent combination  of  color  which  produces  disturbing  and  highly  in- 
artistic effects. 

Do  not  let  the  librarv  directors'  room  be  the  choicest  in  the 
building,  unless  the  room  is  used  for  library  purposes  w^hen  not  in 
service  by  the  directors  or  Library  Board.  A  tew  libraries  witli 
small  incomes  are  burdened  with  a  sumptuously  furnished  room 
which  is  opened  only  for  the  meetings  of  tlie  directors  or  board 
members,  and  which  is  absolutely  useless  at  all  other  times.  Pub- 
lic spirited  directors  will  not  be  willing  to  devote  an  extravagant 
amount  of  money  to  furnish  their  own  room  at  the  expense  of  li- 
brary work  for  the  people.  One  Indiana  library  has  both  its  di- 
rectors' room  and  store  room  on  the  first  floor.  This  arrangement 
takes  too  much  valuable  space  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  in  the 
building  referred  to  it  makes  necessary  too  long  a  corridor  from 
the  entrance  to  the  delivery  desk. 

In  selecting  colors  for  library  walls  select  cream  shades,  soft 
light  grays  or  other  neutral  tints,  ordinarily.  An  experiment  in  an 
Indiana  library  with  reds  and  terra  cotta  colors  showed  that  these 
shades  deadened  artificial  light  and  required  twice  the  number  of 
lights  to  get  the  same  effect  as  a  cream  colored  wall.  A  pleasing 
effect  for  library  walls  is  obtained  by  tinting  the  rough  under  coat 
of  plaster  and  dispensing  with  the  smooth  outer  coat  entirely. 

Avoid  having  the  plumbing  system  centralize  near  the  library 
entrance.  If  repairs  must  be  made  to  the  ])lumbing  it  will  be  less 
unpleasant  and  unsanitary  in  the  basement  than  elsewhere. 

The  mistakes  mentioned  above  are  of  a  kind  sometimes  made  in 
Indiana  libraries.  The  value  of  good  light  and  ample  space  for 
books  and  people  have  generally  been  recognized.  The  most  prev- 
alent mistake,  and  this  is  a  serious  one,  is  a  desire  to  erect  a  show 
building  at  the  expense  of  a  usable  one.  Civic  pride  calls  for  a 
building  which  shall  be  handsomer  than  the  library  possessed  in 
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some  neighboring  town.  The  argument  is  made  by  some  library 
boards  that  as  the  town  can  have  but  one  library  building  it  should 
be  as  handsome  as  possible.  No  fault  can  be  found  if  there  be 
sufficient  money  available  to  provide  for  an  architectural  gem  and 
at  the  same  time  for  a  building  which,  through  its  usability  and 
convenience,  will  help  to  uplift  and  advance  the  entire  community. 
If  one  must  be  sacrificed,  let  it  be  the  outward  show  or  interior 
decoration.  Even  more  beautiful  than  carved  stone  or  decorated 
wall  is  an  institution  which,  through  efficient  service,  enriches  the 
soul  and  beautifies  the  lives  of  the  entire  people. 


EXAMPLES  OF  RECENT  LIBRARY  CONSTRUCTION  IN 

INDIANA. 


Great  advancement  in  the  construction  of  library  buildings  in 
Indiana  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  old-fashioned 
library  building,  with  closed  shelves  and  little  attention  to  de- 
partmental work,  is  being  succeeded  by  a  class  of  buildings  excel- 
lently adapted  to  the  increased  and  varied  demands  which  are 
being  made  on  the  public  libraries  of  this  State.  The  perfect  li- 
brary building  has  yet  to  be  erected,  but  many  in  Indiana  show  the 
results  in  their  arrangement  of  careful  attention  to  library  needs. 

The  Public  Library  Comrfiission  takes  pleasure  in  showing  a 
number  of  recently  erected  Indiana  libraries,  with  their  floor 
plans.  Some  of  them  show  the  results  of  better  planning  than 
others,  with  a  laudable  view  to  service  and  economical  administra- 
tion, but  as  a  whole  the  libraries  are  usable,  attractive  library 
buildings.  They  are  good  examples  of  the  type  of  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  recently  in  this  State. 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Bedford.  Ind.,  Library  Building. 


Stone  building,  70  feet  by  40  feet  G  inches.  Cost,  $22,000.  Ca- 
pacity of  stack  room  on  one  level,  13,000  volumes.  Compact 
building,  with  good  supervision.  Commodious  basement  rooms. 
Patton  and  Miller,  architects,  Chicago. 
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Floor  Plans  of  the  Curtlmj^e,  Tnd.,  Library  Biiiklin.i;. 

Building  58  feet  l)y  39  feet  10  inches.  Built  of  brick  with 
stone  trimmings,  for  $0,500.  Commodions  interior,  with  no  par- 
titions.   No  stack  room.    Kanfman,  architect,  Richmond,  Ind. 

4— Lib.  Com. 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Hnntiiigton,  Ind,,  Library  Building. 

Stone  building',  cost  $28,000.  ITas  advantages  of  a  two-story 
building  with  an  auditoriiun  and  a  museum  on  the  second  floor. 
Size  of  building,  70  feet  by  60  feet  '>  inches.  Patton  and  ^liller, 
architects,  Chicago. 


Stone  building,  135  feet  11  inches  by  128  feet  7  inches.  Cost, 
$75,000.  Reference  room,  95  feet  by  60  feet ;  stack  room,  60  feet 
by  35  feet  8  in«hes;  capacity  of  stack  room,  250,000  volumes.  Li- 
brary has  many  noteworthy  features.  There  are  fourteen  seminar 
rooms,  faculty,  conversation,  staff  and  co-operative  storerooms  in 
the  building.     I'atton  and  Miller,  architects,  Chicago. 
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.  Librnry  Buildiug. 


Building  of  drosscd  st«iiio.  Co.«t,  $55,000.85.  Stack  room  has 
<'!ipacify  of  25,000  volimics.  Wing  and  Malmron,  architects.  Ft. 
Wayne,  Tnd. 


Plainfield,  Ind.,  Library  Building. 
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Floor  rian  of  tlic-  PlLiinlifld.  liid..  Library  Buildiug. 


Frame  Iniililiiig,  40  feet  by  25  feet.  Cost,  $1,800.  Libvaiy 
interior  attra<'ti\'o  and  convenient.  Hospitable  looking  poreli  en- 
trance dominates  the  exterior  of  tlie  building. 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Poseyville,  Ind.,  Libraiy  Building. 


Represents  smallest  expenditure  of  any  Indiana  Carnegie  li- 
brary biiildino^.  Cost,  $5,000.  Size,  40  feet  8  inches  by  30  feet 
8  inches.  Pressed  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  High  windows  on 
side  walls  provide  nnbroken  space  for  wall  cases.  Harris  and 
Shopbell,  architects,  Evansville,  Tnd. 


Rensselaer.  Ind,,  Library  Building, 
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Floor  Plan  of  tlie  Reusselaer,   Ind.,  IJbriu'y  Itulldlug. 


Size,  60  by  50  fcpt.  Buff  brick  with  stone  trimmings. 
Cost  complete,  $12,000.  With  exception  of  librarian's  room,  en- 
tire main  floor  is  one  spacious,  attractive  room,  with  no  dividing 
partitions.  Auditorium,  directors',  storage  and  furnace  room  in 
basement.     Weatherhogg,  architect,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  Library  Building. 


Size,  71  feet  3  inches  by  55  feet.  Exterior  of  stone.  Cost, 
$20,000.  Long  approach  to  delivery  desk.  Interior  color  schemes 
and  decorations  attractive.  Harris  and  Shopbell,  architects, 
Evansville,  Ind. 


FairbankB  Memorial  Library,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Building  120  feet  by  74  feet,  constructed  o£  stone  and  furnished 
throughout  with  Library  Bureau  furniture.  Cost,  $75,000.  Gives 
a  fine  impression  architecturally. 
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Westfield,  Ind.,  Library  Bnilding, 


Reading  Room.     Westfield,  Ind.,  Library. 

Double  frame  cottage,  costing  originally  about  $500,  remodeled 
into  a*B^(!eSiifol*l3jrarj'  building.  Ample  wall  space.  Gfood  light 
and  _supervraibn  'given  by  removal  of  partitione.  Gives  efficient 
service  to  a  town  of  670  inhabitants. 


COUNTY  LIBRARIES- 


Having  passed  through  the  formative  period  in  library  organiza- 
tion, association,  technical  processes  and  building,  the  time  seems 
fully  ripe  for  a  discussion  of  that  form  of  library  extension  de- 
signated as  coimty  libraries. 

A  few  years  ago  when  this  subject  was  being  considered  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States  there  were  many  who  felt 
that,  while  here  and  there  were  to  be  found  counties  the  library 
conditions  of  which  were  such  that  county  libraries  might  be  safely 
.and  satisfactorily  conducted,  in  most  counties  there  was  too  much 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  organization  and  reorganization  of  li- 
braries, training  of  librarians,  erection  of  buildings.  State  and  in- 
terstate co-operation  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of 
county  libraries,  which  presents  problems  requiring  the  most  deli- 
cate and  careful  handling. 

In  the  United  States  county  libraries,  as  far  as  is  known,  were 
first  established  by  law  in  Indiana  in  1816.  At  that  period  in  our 
State's  history  the  capital  was  located  at  Corydon,  Harrison 
County.  Under  the  spreading  constitutional  elm,  men  of  large 
heart,  brain  and  vision  met  to  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  com- 
monwealth, and  in  their  wisdom  made  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  county  libraries  in  Article  9,  Section  5,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Sec.  5.  The  General  Assembly,  at  the  time  they  lay  off  a  new  county, 
shall  cause  at  least  10  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  town  lots  in  the  seat  of  justice  of  such  county,  for  the  use  of  a 
public  library  for  such  county,  and  at  the  same  session  they  shall  in- 
corporate a  library  company  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  best 
secure  its  permanence  and  extend  its  benefits. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  provision  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  county  library  in  Pike  County: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  the  qualified  voters  of  the  County  of  Pike,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  assemble  themselves  at  the  place  of  holding  courts  in  said 
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county,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Septeiubor  next,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September  in  every  year  tliereafter,  and  when  so  assembled,  may,  and 
they  are  hereby  required  (after  liaving  first  chosen  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary)  to  elect  a  president  and  five  trustees  for  the  county  library  of 
said  county,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  until  their  successors 
are  duly  elected  and  qualified;  and  the  president  and  tinistees  chosen  in 
manner  aforesaid  together  with  the  qualified  voters  of  said  (^'ounty  of 
Pike,  are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  a  corporation  and  body 
politic  with  perpetual  succession  by  the  name  of  the  president,  trustees 
and  proprietors  of  the  County  Library  of  the  County  of  Pike,  and  siiall 
in  their  corporate  capacity  be  able  and  capable  in  law,  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  defend  and 
be  defended  in  any  court  of  justice^  and  to  make  and  use  one  common 
seal,  and  the  same  to  change  and  alter  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  and  trustees  elected  in  manner  aforesaid,  and 
the  president  and  trustees  elected  at  every  annual  election  thereafter, 
shall  within  ten  days  after  their  election  severally  take  an  oath  or 
aflirmation,  before  some  person  authorized  to  administer  the  same,  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  before  he  or  they 
shall  be  authorized  or  permitted  to  exercise  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  and  trustees  (lualified  in  manner  aforesaid, 
shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  elect  one  librarian  and  treasurer,  and  sucIj 
other  subordinate  oflicers  as  they  may  think  necessaiy,  and  shall  have 
IK)wer  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  to  make  such  by- 
laws, ordinances  and  regulations  in  writing  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  this  State  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be 
necessaiy  for  the  government  of  the  institution.  The  treasurer  shall 
give  bond  with  such  security  as  the  president  and  trustees  may  direct. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  of  this  State  reserve  the  power  of 
altering  or  amending  this  act  and  to  alter  or  amend  any  by-laws  of  said 
corporation,  when  to  them  it  may  appear  necessaiy  or  advisable  so  to  do. 

Sec.  5.  The  agent  of  the  county  seat  of  said  County  of  Pike  is  hereby 
required  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  said  corporation  all  sums  of  money 
which  he  may  receive  from  tlie  sales  of  lots  in  the  county  seat  of  said 
county  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  county  library  whenever  required  so  to  do  by  the  president 
and  trustees  of  the  corporation  aforesaid. 

Sec.  G.  The  president  and  trustees  of  the  county  library  aforesaid 
are  authorized  to  demand  and  receive  upon  their  order,  all  moneys  that 
may  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  their  ooi'poration  for  the  benefit  of  a 
county  library  for  said  county,  and  lay  out  the  same  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  such  other  property,  real  or  personal,  as  they  may  think  con- 
ducive to  the  advancement  and  benefit  of  said  cori>oration,  subject  to 
such  rules  and  laws  as  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  establish; 
provided,  however,  that  the  said  corporation  shall  at  no  time  hold  any 
property,  real  or  i>ersonal,  except  books,  to  a  greater  amount  than  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  The  same  power,  privileges  and  authority  that  are  granted  to 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  County  of  Pike,  to  organize,  conduct  and  sup 
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port  a  county  library,  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  are 
hereby  extended  and  gi'anted  to  tlie  qualified  voters  of  the  Counties  of 
Daviess,  Jennings  and  Sullivan. 

This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication. 

ISAAC  BLACKFORD, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

CHRISTOniER   HARRISON, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  January  2,  1817. 
JONATHAN  JENNINGS. 

This  was  followed  in  1818  by  special  legislative  enactments  for 
the  establishment  of  county  libraries  in  Dubois,  Lawrence,  Men- 
roe,  Randolph,  Tliploy  and  Vigo  counties. 

On  January  28,  1824,  the  first  legislative  provision  for  the 
manner  of  organizing  and  conducting  county  libraries  was  pasi^ed. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  whenever  the  citizens  of  any  county  shall  be  desirous  of 
incorpoi*atin^  a  county  library,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  qualified  voters 
of  such  county,  twenty  days'  previous  notice  having  been  given,  by  putting 
up  at  least  one  manuscript  adverlisement  in  each  township  of  such  county, 
one  of  which  shall  be  at  the  place  where  Ihe  courts  are  holden,  to  as- 
semble themselves  at  the  courthouse,  or  place  where  courts  are  usually 
holden,  and  when  so  assembled,  and  having  chosen  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, to  proceed  to  elect  a  president  and  seven  trustees,  for  the  county 
library  of  such  county,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years,  from  and 
after  the  first  Monday  of  September  next  ensuing  their  election,  and  until 
their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified;  and  all  olectioiLs  for  presi- 
dent and  trustees  of  county  libraries  shall  be  held  annually,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September,  as  their  terms  of  office  shall  respectively  expire. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  and  trustees,  chosen  in  manner  aforesaid,  to- 
gether with  the  qualified  votei*s  of  such  county,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  a  corporation  and  body  politic,  with  perpetual  succession,*  by 

the  name  and  style  of  the  president  and  trustees  of  the 

County  Library;  and  shall  in  their  corporate  capacity  be  able  and  capable 
in  law,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be 
answered  unto,  defend  and  be  defended  in  any  court  of  justice;  and  to 
make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  change  and  alter  at 
pleasure;  and  when  any  vacancy  shall  happen  by  the  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  of  the  president  or  any  of  the  trustees  as  aforesaid,  the  re- 
maining trustees  shall  appoint  another  person  or  other  persons  to  fill 
such  vacancy  or  vacancies. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  and  trustees  clectod  in  manner  aforesaid,  and 
their  successors  in  oflfice,  shall  severally  take  an  oath  or  aflirmation,  before 
some  person  authorized  to  administer  the  same,  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  their  office,  before  he  or  they  shall  be  authorized  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  thereof. 
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Sec.  4.  The  president  and  trustees  qualified  in  m&xinG'i  aforesaid 
shall  elect  by  ballot  a  librarian  and  treasurer,  and  such  other  subordinate 
officers,  as  they  may  think  necessary,  and  shall  have  power  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  to  make  such  by-laws,  ordinances  and 
regulations  in  writing,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  institution.  The  treasurer  shall  give  bond  with  such 
security  as  the  president  and  trustees  shall  direct. 

Sec.  5.  The  agent  of  any  county,  in  which  there  may  be  an  incor- 
poration as  aforesaid,  shall  on  the  presentment  of  an  order,  signed  by  the 
president  and  attested  by  the  clerk  thereof,  forthwith  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  same,  all  moneys  in  his  hands,  due  said  library;  and  on  failurt» 
thereof  said  treasurer  shall  proceed  against  such  delinquent  agent,  by 
motion  in  the  circuit  court,  having  given  ten  days'  previous  notice  thereof, 
and  the  court  aforesaid  shall  give  judgment  against  said  agent  and  his 
securities,  for  s.uch  sum  as  may  be  found  due  to  said  County  Library, 
together  with  interest  and  costs;  and  execution  without  stay  thereon 
shall  be  awarded. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  president  at  any  meeting  of  the 
trustees  aforesaid,  the  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  elect  one  of  their 
own  body,  to  serve  as  president  pro  tempore,  until  the  president  shall  at- 
tend, provided  that  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  trustees  elected  or 
appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  form  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Sec.  7.  The  president  and  ti'ustees  of  the  County  Libraries  as  afore- 
said are  hereby  authorized  to  demand  and  receive,  upon  their  order,  all 
moneys  that  may  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  their  corporation,  for  th^ 
benefit  of  a  county  library  for  such  county,  and  lay  out  the  same  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  maps,  etc.,  and  such  other  property,  real  and  personal, 
as  they  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  and  benefit  of 
such  corporation,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  General  Assembly 
may  at  any  time  establish;  provided,  however,  that  the  said  corporation 
shall  not  in  their  corporate  capacity  at  any  time  hold  more  than  the  value 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  in  real  and  personal  property,  books  excepted. 

Sec.  8.  The  General  Assembly  shall  as  often  as  to  them  it  may  ap- 
pear necessary  and  advisable,  alter  or  amend  this  act,  or  any  of  the 
by-laws  of  such  corporations. 

Sec.  9.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  town  lots  at  the 
seat  of  justice,  of  every  county  hereafter  laid  off,  shall  be  reserved  for 
use  of  a  public  library  for  such  county,  to  be  collected  and  paid  over  as 
provided  for  in  this  act;  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  securing 
the  ten  per  centum  arising  from  the  sales  of  town  lots  at  each  county 
seat,  established  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  the  county  agents  of  such 
counties,  severally,  shall  not  be  subject  to  obey  any  order,  made  by  the 
different  boards  of  county  commissioners,  which  would  authorize  the  said 
agents  to  receive  anything  but  specie  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  ten  per 
centum  reserved  by  law,  on  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  lots  at  such  county 
seats,  for  the  use  of  county  libraries.  And  in  all  cases  where  any  county 
agent  may  have  heretofore,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  his  proper  county,  taken  and  received  county 
orders,  in  payment  of  debts  due  for  town  lots,  in  any  county  seat  estab- 
lished as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  agent  to  apportion 
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the  amount  of  the  ten  per  centum,  due  such  County  Library  (and  received 
in  county  orders  as  aforesaid),  on  all  the  debts  still  due  such  county,  for 
town  lots,  according  to  tfie  sums  each  individual  may  be  owing;  and  until 
such  agent  may  have  a  reasonable  time  to  collect  such  sum  due,  no  action 
shall  lie  against  him,  by  the  board  of  county  trustees  of  the  County 
Library  of  his  county,  for  failure  to  pay  such  library  fund. 

In  1S25,  on  February  7,  an  act  was  approved  amending  Sections 
2,  3  and  4  of  the  Act  of  1824,  but  only  slightly,  and  in  no  way 
changing  the  essential  features  of  the  law,  and  therefore  are  not 
quoted.  The  amendment  referred  to  may  be  found  in  Acts  of 
1825,  p.  46.  There  were,  however,  in  1831,  February  9  (R.  S. 
1831,  p.  361),  some  changes  and  additions  to  the  Act  of  1824 
which  should  have  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  county  li- 
braries by  providing  for  better  care  of  funds  already  collected. 

The  changes  of  chief  value  are  found  in  the  following  sections : 

Sec.  10.  Should  it  hereafter  happen  in  the  sale  of  town  lots,  in  any 
county  in  this  State,  where  by  law  a  reservation  of  ten  per  centum  on 
the  amount  of  sales  had  been  made,  for  the  use  of  a  county  library,  that 
the  agent  of  such  county  has  paid  over  the  whole  amount,  or  all  that  he 
has  received  of  the  purchase  money  of  any  lots,  into  the  county  treasury 
of  his  county,  without  reserving  and  deducting  the  said  ten  per  centum 
for  the  use  of  the  county  library,  such  county  shall  be  held  responsible 
to  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  county  library,  for  the  amount  of  the 
ten  per  centum  aforesaid;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  doing 
county  business  in  said  county,  on  satisfactory  proof  of  the  above  state 
of  facts,  by  an  order  entered  on  their  records,  to  direct  the  treasurer  of 
their  county  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  ten  per  centum  so  received,  to 
the  president  and  trustees  of  the  county  library,  out  of  any  moneys  be- 
longing to  said  county  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  11.  That  hereafter  no  county  library,  the  books  of  which  have 
been  purchased  by  the  funds  in  this  act  reserved  and  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  liable  for  the  (any)  debts  of  the  county,  or  be  subject  to 
seizure  by  execution  or  otherwise,  in  any  case  whatever. 

Additional  funds  were  made  available  for  county  libraries  by 

an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1847.       [Acts  1847, 

p.  103.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  the  board  doing  county  business  in  the  several  counties  in 
this  State  be  hereby  authorized  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  one  year;  which  sum  so 
appropriated  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasurer  of  said  county,  and  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  library,  be  applied  to  the  re- 
pairing and  gradual  increase  of  said  libraries. 

Indiana  witnessed  a  remarkable  library  development  in  1852, 
when  town  association,  county  and  township  library  acts  were 
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passed,  and  William  McClure,  the  associate  of  Robert  Dale  Owen 
in  his  New  Ilarmony  movement,  made  possible  the  establishment 
of  the  McClure  Workingmen's  Institute  Libraries.  The  county 
law  was  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  State  of 
Indiana,  To  establish  and  maintain  a  public  libraiy  in  each  of  the  several 
counties,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  there  shall  be  reserved 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  lots  within  the  town  where  the 
county  seat  is  situate,  sold  as  the  property  of  such  county,  and  ten  per 
cent,  upon  all  donations  made  to  procure  the  location  of  such  county  seat; 
and  the  county  commissioners  shall  make  the  necessary  order  for  the  col- 
lection and  payment  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  commissioners  doing  county  business  may  at 
their  June  session  in  each  year  appropriate  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty, 
nor  more  than  seventy-five  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps  and 
charts  for  such  library,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  library,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
auditor  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  clerk,  auditor  and  recorder  shall  have  the  charge  of  such 
library,  and  are  hereby  constituted  trustees  for  that  purpose.  They  shall 
elect  one  of  their  number  treasurer,  and  a  suitable  person  librarian,  and 
shall  prepare  a  proper  room,  with  the  necessary  shelves  and  cases,  within 
some  county  office,  or  building  when  practicable,  to  place  and  safely  keep 
such  library.  They  shall  cause  all  money  appropriated  or  belonging  to  the 
libraiy,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  charts  and  maps,  and 
report  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  June  annually,  the  kind 
and  number  of  books  purchased,  with  the  cost  thereof.  Each  of  said 
officers  shall  be  liable  on  his  official  bond  for  the  performance  of  duties 
herein  required  of  him. 

Sec.  4.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  county  giving  satisfactory  evidence 
or  security  for  the  safe  keeping  and  return  of  books,  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  and  use  the  same  upon  proper  application  to  the  librarian.  But 
no  one  person  shall  at  the  same  time  have  more  than  two  volumes  of 
books,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  forty  days,  without  returning  such 
books  to  the  library. 

Sec.  5.  The  trustees  shall  establish  by-laws  and  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  such  library,  and  the  same  shall  be  placed  at  a  conspicuous  point 
in  the  library  room  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  All  fines  or  forfeitures 
accruing  from  the  violation  of  such  by-laws  shall  be  recoverable  in  an 
action  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  for  the  use  of  such  library;  and  the  librarian  shall  be  a 
competent  witness  in  such  action,  and  the  entries  made  upon  his  books, 
in  relation  to  such  library,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  things 
therein  charged. 

Sec.  G.  The  librarian  shall  make  an  entry  in  a  proper  book  of  each 
book  or  map  taken,  the  time  thereof,  by  whom  and  when  returned.  He 
shall  also  keep  a  registry  of  the  fines  and  penalties  assessed,  and  collect 
the  same  by  suit  or  otherwise.     At  the  June  session  of  the  l)oard  of  county 
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commissiouers  in  each  year  he  shall  report  the  condition  of  such  libraiy, 
the  books  added,  or  lost,  within  the  preceding  year,  and  the  value  of  the 
same. 

Because  of  the  defects  of  the  system  due  to  lack  of  transporta- 
tion and  conn  nun  ieatinfii:  facilities,  and  to  the  lack  of  the  personal 
supervision  of  efficient  librarians,  this  first  county  law  failed  of 
its  purpos(^,  though  it  performed  a  valuable  service  to  the  people 
^f  the  State. 

'Not  many  States  followed  Indiana's  county  library  plan,  though 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  recent  years  Wyoming  and  Ohio 
have  passed  county  library  acts.  In  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  the  county 
commissioners  are  authorized  to  lew  a  maximum  tax  of  half  a  mill 
on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  of  such  county  for  the  benefit  of 
a  county  library  after  a  building  or  property  has  l)en  donated  for 
t]iat  purpose. 

For  an  intelligent  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
note  the  law  governing  the  Cincinnati  library  (Sec.  *3999a),  whicli 
contains  the  following  provisions : 

Section  399Da.  Each  and  every  resident  of  the  county  within  which 
is  situate  any  city  of  the  fii*st  grade  of  the  first  class,  having  therein 
established  a  public  library,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  such 
library,  reading  rooms,  and  any  branch  of  the  same,  and  all  the  privileges 
thereof,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  not  inconsistent  therewith,  as 
the  board  of  trustees  of  such  library  may  prescribe. 

They  (the  board  of  trustees)  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty  to  establish  in  said  city  and  throughout  the  county  within  which  is 
situated  said  library,  reading  rooms,  branch  libraries,  and  library  sta- 
tions, in  connection  with  said  library,  and  to  lease  and  furnish  said  rooms, 
buildings,  or  parts  thereof,  as  are  required  for  such  purposes,  and  to  pay 
all  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith. 

Sec.  3090c.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing,  maiutaining,  and  manag- 
ing the  public  library  in  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class,  may 
levy  annually  a  tax  of  not  to  exceed  three-tenths  of  one  mill  on  each 
dollar  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  county,  wherein  is  situated 
such  city,  to  be  assessed,  collected  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
other  taxes  levied  throughout  the  county. 

The  privileges  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  were  thus 
extended  to  the  residents  of  Hamilton  County  in  April,  1898,  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  April  21,  1898.  By  this 
act  the  "Board  of  Trustees  *  *  *  may  levy  annually  a  tax 
not  to  exceed  five-tenths  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  in  the  county." 
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The  readers  are  served  by  means  of  branch  libraries,  delivery 
stations,  traveling  libraries  and  in  some  cases  small  libraries  for 
the  use  of  the  women's  clubs  have  been  deposited  at  the  nearest  de- 
livery station.  There  are  six  branch  libraries  outside  of  the  city 
limits  in  the  suburbs  of  Wyoming,  Madisonville,  Lockland,  Hart- 
well,  Harrison  and  Pleasant  Ridge,  and  Norwood.  The  smallest 
of  these  libraries  contains  864  books,  the  largest  10,000.  These 
branches  are  also  delivery  stations.  The  delivery  stations  contain 
no  books;  the  circulation  is  directly  from  the  main  library,  the 
books  being  sent  to  the  stations  several  times  each  week,  in  some 
cases  every  day.  There  are  twenty  traveling  libraries  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  county,  remote  from  railroad  and  express  com- 
panies. The  county  is  divided  into  five  circuits,  with  four  li- 
braries in  each  circuit.  These  libraries  contain  sixty  volumes,  a 
selection  of  good  literature  in  the  various  classes — a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  juvenile.  These  are  deposited  in  schoolhouses  and 
stores  or  in  homes,  if  no  more  suitable  place  can  be  found.  They 
remain  in  one  locality  about  six  months,  or  until  the  books  have 
all  been  read,  and  they  are  then  removed  to  another  place.  When 
the  circuit  is  completed  the  libraries  are  returned  and  a  new  lot  of 
books  is  sent  out.  The  Public  Library  has  also  deposited  libraries 
in  fifteen  schools  of  the  county.  These  are  sent  out  for  the  school 
year  and  returned  to  the  library  at  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

This  refers  only  to  the  work  outside  of  the  city  limits.  Within 
the  city  there  are  delivery  stations,  school  deposit  libraries,  li- 
braries in  the  engine  houses  of  the  city  fire  department,  home  li- 
braries, etc.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  donated  a  number  of  branch 
library  buildings  to  Cincinnati. 

The  county  libraries  in  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  First,  those  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Indiana, 
Maryland  and  Ohio,  making  it  possible  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  county  library  at  the  county  seat;  second,  the  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  a  city  library  to  the  people  of  the  county,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cincinnati  and  in  part  by  Portland,  Oregon;  and  third, 
the  system  of  county  traveling  libraries  provided  for  by  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 

In  considering  the  essentials  of  a  coimty  library  law,  Indiana 
should  move  carefully  in  the  adoption  of  any  general  law  which 
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might  work  hardship  or  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  libraries 
located  in  county  seats.  To  insist  upon  any  general  system  of 
coimty  library  extension  would  be  unwise.  In  some  counties  gen- 
eral public  sentiment  is  not  sufficiently  aroused  to  support  a  public 
library;  in  others  the  libraries  located  at  some  county  seats  lack 
proper  library  facilities  and  can  not  therefore  well  extend  them. 


6~Lib.Com. 


A  CENTURY  OF  UBRARY  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  INDIANA. 


1807.     Library  law  roiiceriiiug  Vinceniies  University  Library  passed  by 

territory. 
1810.     County  library  provision  included  in  adoption  of  constitution  of  the 
State. 
Resolution  intioducod  to  establisl*  State  Library. 
1818.     County  libraries  established. 
1825.     State  Library  organized. 

1852.     William  McClure  established  by  bequests  Worlvingnien's  Institute 
Libraries. 
•  Township  li])rary  law  enacted.  * 
Library  association  act  passed. 
1873.     School  libra i-y  law. 
1883.     School  library  law. 
1891.     State  Library  Association  organized. 

1899.     Public  Library  Commission  created  l)y  act  of  (Jeneral  Assenil>ly. 
Traveling  Libraries  circulated. 

1901.  Public  Library  law  enacted. 

State  Organizer  appointed  by  Commission  to  organize  libraries  and 
give  information  and  advice  concerning  their  administration. 
First  Carnegie  library  donation  made  in  Indiana. 

1902.  School  for  Librarians  conducted  at  State  House. 

1903.  Commission  law  of  1899  amended. 
Library  law  of  1901  amended. 
Library  work  with  schools  introduced. 

11K)5.     Commission  law  of  1899  amended. 

Normal  school  courses  conducted  by   rul)lic  Library  Commission. 
One-year  course  in  library  training  opens  at  Winona  Technical  In- 
stitute, Indianapolis. 
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CARNEGIE  LBRARY  DONATIONS  IN  INDIANA. 


Alexandria $14,000 

AndersoiL 50,000 

Attica 10,000 

Batesville 8,500 

Bedford 20,000 

Bluffton 15,000 

Brazil 20,000 

Columbus 15,000 

Crawfordsville 25,000 

Crown  Point 12,000 

Danville 10,000 

Decatur 12,000 

Delphi 12,000 

Elkhart 35,000 

Elwood 30,000 

Fowler   7,000 

Fort  Wayne 90,000 

Frankfort 17,500 

Goshen 25,000 

Greencastle 20,000 

Greencastle  (DePauw  Univ.)  50,000 

Greenfield 15,000 

Greensburg 15,000 

Hammond 27,000 

Hartford  City 15,000 

Huntington 25,000 

Jeff  ersonville 15,000 


Kokomo   $25,000 

Lebanon 15,000 

Logansport 35,000 

Marion 50,000 

Mount  Vernon 14,000 

Muncie 55,000 

Martinsville 12,500 

Monticello 10,000 

New  Albany 35,000 

Princeton 15,000 

Portland 15,000 

Poisey  ville 5,500 

Peru 25,000 

Rensselaer 12,000 

Richmond  (Earlham) 30,000 

Rochester 10,000 

Salem 14,000 

Seymour 10,000 

Shelbyville 20,000 

SuUivan 10,000 

Topeka 4,000 

Tipton 10,000 

Union  City 11,000 

Vincennes 20,000 

Wabash 20,000 

Washington 20,000 

Whiting 15,000 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PUBUC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

OF  INDIANA. 


Reports  1901-4,  1904-a 

With  the  Birds  of  Indiana  (calendar  and  reading  list). 

Finding  list  of  the  traveling  libraries,  1904-5. 

Supplement  to  the  traveling  libraries  finding  list,  1905. 

Study  club  finding  lists,  1905. 

Graded  lists  of  books  for  schools  in  the  traveling  libraries,  1905. 

Sources  of  obtaining  material  for  miscellaneous  picture  bulletins  and 
school  circulation,  1905. 

List  of  pictures  for  children's  room,  1905. 

Library  Occurrent  (quarterly). 

Concerning  Indiana:  reading  lists  and  calendar  of  important  events 
and  birthdays  (in  preparation). 

Announcements  for  summer  school  for  librarians. 

Place  of  the  public  library  In  a  community  (newspaper  articles  in 
preparation). 

PUBLICATIONS  PURCHASED  AND  DISTRIBUTED  FREE  TO  INDI- 
ANA LIBRARIES. 

A.  L.  A.  book  lists. 

Suggestive  list  of  books  for  a  small  library. 

Government  publications  for  a  small  library. 

Books  for  boys  and  girls. 

Essentials  in  library  administration. 

Library  rooms  and  buildings. 

Cards  illustrating  American  singing  birds. 

List  of  picture  books  by  good  illustrators  (reprinted  from  Pratt  In- 
stitute Library  Bulletin),  1905. 

List  of  illustrated  books  for  boys  and  girls  (reprinted  from  Pratt  In- 
stitute Library  Bulletin),  1905. 

Handbook  of  Library  Organization,  on  covers  of  which  are  printed  a 
statement  of  the  Library  Commission's  duties  and  the  library  law  of 
1901-O,  under  which  libraries  may  be  established.  The  former  Stat*^ 
Organisier  has  outlined  a  pamphlet  on  a  century  of  library  development 
in  Indiana,  which  will  probably  be  issued  in  1907. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


Suggested  by  the  Pubuo  Library  Commission. 

1.  The  library  and  reading  room  shall  be  open  on  all  secular 

days  except  legal  holidays,  from to o'clock  .... 

each  day.  The  reading  room  shall  be  open  on  Sunday  afternoons 
from  2 :00  to  5 :30. 

2.  The  librarian,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  rooms  and  Avorking  force  of  the  library, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  care  and  safety  of  the  books,  peri- 
odicals and  other  public  property  contained  therein,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  order  in  the  rooms. 

3.  Any  person  may  use  the  reading  room ;  but  no  newspapers 
periodicals  or  other  reading  matter  shall  be  removed  therefrom.. 
The  use  of  tobacco,  all  conversation  and  conduct  not  consistent 
with  the  quiet  and  orderly  use  of  the  library  and  reading  room 
are  prohibited. 

4.  Any  resident  of (or township)  is 

entitled  to  the  use  of  the  books  of  the  library,  by  giving  as  security 
the  signature  of  some  responsible  citizen  upon  the  certificate  fur- 
nished by  the  librarian.  Any  stranger  or  one  who,  for  any  reason 
can  not  give  such  guarantee  by  depositing  three  dollars  may  draw 
books  from  the  library.  For  such  deposit  a  receipt  will  be  given, 
and  this  money  will  be  refunded  when  the  card  is  surrendered. 

If  a  tax  is  not  levied  in township  for  the  support  of 

such  library,  any  resident  of  said  township  may  obtain  the  use  of 
the  books  in  the  library  by  paying  one  dollar  per  annum  and 
furnishing  the  security  required  of  others. 

5.  Each  person  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  library  will 
be  supplied  with  a  card  inscribed  with  ,his  or  her  name,  residence 
and  register  number.  This  card  must  be  produced  with  the  book 
taken,  returned  or  renewed.  Lost  cards  will  be  replaced  at  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  days  upon  the  payment  of  five  cents.  Imme- 
diate notice  of  a  change  of  residence  must  be  given  to  the  libra- 
rian. 
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6.  The  holder  of  a  card  is  entitled  to  draw  one  volume  at  a 
time,  or  more  volumes  of  the  same  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
librarian. 

7.  Books  may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  may  be  once  re- 
newed for  the  same  period.  Application  for  renewal  must  be 
made  within  the  first  fourteen  days. 

8.  Any  book  of  recent  purchase,  labeled  ^^Seven  day  book,"  can 
not  be  retained  more  than  one  week  in  anv  one  household,  and 
c^n  not  be  renewed. 

9;  Encyclopedias,  dictionaries  and  such  other  books  as  may  be 
unsuited  for  general  circulation  are  marked  capital  R,  and  can  be 
used  only  in  the  library  rooms.  Readers  wishing  to  look  up  any 
particular  subject  are  urged  to  consult  the  card  catalog  and  libra- 
rian. Two  books  will  be  placed  in  the  reading  room  for  the  use  of 
clubs,  schools  and  individuals  upon  request. 

10.  A  fine  of  two  cents  a  day  shall  be  paid  on  each  volume 
which  is  not  returned  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
rules;  and  no  book  will  be  delivered  to  tlie  party  incurring  the  fine 
until  it  is  paid. 

11.  Writing  in  books  is  prohibited.  All  injuries  to  books  be- 
yond reasonable  wear,  and  all  losses  shall  be  promptly  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  librarian.  If  one  volume  is  lost,  the  loser 
will  be  responsible  for  the  value  of  the  set,  unless  the  lost  volume  is 
satisfactorily  replaced. 

12.  Delinquents  will  be  notified  through  the  mail  on  the  first 
day  after  their  delinquency  has  occurred,  and  two  weeks  there- 
after, if  the  book  is  not  returned,  the  guarantor  will  be  notified. 
If  the  book  is  not  returned  within  one  month  after  serving  of  the 
first  notice,  the  librarian  shall  proceed  to  collect,  through  the 
proper  channels,  the  value  of  the  book  with  the  accrued  fines  and 
other  charges  to  the  date  of  payment. 

13.  The  Board  of  Library  Directors  may,  whenever  it  deems 
advisable,  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  security  required  by  Rule  4. 

14.  These  regulations  are  subject  to  alteration,  amendment  or 
revision  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Library  Directors. 
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PARAGR^H  REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANA 

LIBRARIES. 


Includes  Libraries  Given  Aid  by  the  Public  Library  Commission 

During  the  Last  Two  Years,  and  Those  Which  Have 

Special  Features  of  Interest  in  Th^ir  Work. 


Libraries  marked  *  designates  in  reports  reoeived  as  furnishing  data  from  the 
library's  last  fiscal  year  and  not  the  last  calendar  year. 

Alexandria,  Madison  County. — Population,  7,000.  Public  Li- 
brary. Carnegie  buildins:,  cost  $14,000.  Number  of  volumes, 
3,200,  of  which  280  were  added  last  year;  new  borrowers,  475; 
circulation,  18,450.  Miss  Orpha  Maud  Peters,  a  graduate  of  the 
Library  Commission  summer  school,  was  appointed  librarian  to 
succeed  Miss  Cunningham,  resiiiiied.  Library  income,  $1,885.58. 
Books  are  loaned  to  anyone  in  the  township.  Reference  work  is 
done  for  clubs  and  schools.  Children's  bulletins  are  provided 
and  there  are  children's  storv  hours. 

Alexandria  High  School  Library. — IN^umber  of  volumes,  743. 
Library  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  high  school  teachers  and  is 
used  very  extensively.  Books  are  purchased  from  the  special 
school  fund. 

Anderson,  Madison  County. — Population,  23,000.  Public  Li- 
brary. Carnegie  building,  cost  $52,000.  Number  of  volumes, 
11,922;  additions,  971;  circulation,  46,987;  income,  $5,000. 
Miss  Katherine  A.  Chipman,  librarian,  has  had  Chautauqua  sum- 
mer librarv  school  work. 

Attica,  Fountain  County. — Population,  3,000.  Carnegie  build- 
ing, cost  $10,000.  Number  of  volumes,  2,771 ;  additions,  406 ; 
circulation,  9,737;  income,  $1,000.  Library  was  started  by  the 
women's  clubs  of  Attica,  which  opened  a  library  and  reading- 
room  in  a  rented  frame  building,  and  afterwards  turned  the  li- 
brary over  to  the  city  when  it  was  reorganized  under  the  laws  of 
1901-03.  Miss  Daisy  Henley  of  Wabash  directed  the  cataloging 
of  the  library  and  help  was  given  the  library  in  the  selection  of 
building  plans  and  in  the  reorganization  by  the  Public  Library 
Commission.     Miss  Katherine  Fisher  is  the  librarian. 

(87) 
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Aurora,  Dearborn  County. — Population,  3,645.  Number  of 
volumes,  4,230 ;  additions,  247 ;  circulation,  10,600.  Library  was 
originally  a  subscription  one  and  was  taken  over  by  the  city. 
It  occupies  rooms  in  the  Aurora  city  building,  and  is  operating 
under  a  special  library  act. 

Bedford,  Lawrence  County. — Population,  7,500.  Organized 
under  a  special  law  with  stockholders  and  has  county  extension. 
Carnegie  building,  cost  $22,000.  Number  of  volumes,  8,000 ;  addi- 
tions, 1,133;  new  borrowers,  610;  circulation,  35,300;  income, 
$2,260;  $738  expended  annually  for  books.  Miss  Georgianna  A. 
Friedley,  librarian,  has  had  two  terms'  work  at  the  Indiana  Li- 
brary Commission  siunmer  school ;  Miss  Rogers,  assistant,  has  had 
one  term  of  school  work  under  the  Library  Commission.  Miss 
Sue  Dodd,  former  assistant,  has  become  a  general  organizer,  and 
has  done  excellent  work  at  Greensburg,  Mt.  Vernon  and  other 
places.  Senator  Thomas  Brooks  and  Joseph  K.  Voris,  the  latter 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Public  Library  Commission,  have  been 
active  members  of  the  Bedford  Library  Board  and  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  library's  development. 

*Bloomington,  Monroe  County — Population,  10,000.  Indiana 
University  Library.  A  new  library  building  is  being  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000.  Number  of  volumes,  55,149 ;  additions,  4,944 ; 
circulation,  61,716;  income,  $17,375;  annual  expenditure  for 
books,  $8,000.  William  E.  Jenkins,  librarian,  took  a  special 
course  at  the  ISTew  York  State  Library  School.  The  library  has 
ten  assistants. 

Bluffton,  Wells  County. — Population,  5,000.  Carnegie  build- 
ing, cost  $19,262.  ^Number  of  volumes,  7,001 ;  additions,  445 ; 
number  of  borrowers,  2,168 ;  circulation,  30,579 ;  income,  $1,500. 
Miss  Bertha  Craven,  librarian,  received  library  training  at  the 
Indiana  Library  Commission's  summer  school.  Special  work  has 
been  done  by  the  library  with  the  schools  and  more  is  planned  for 
the  coming  year.  Teachers  have  brought  classes  to  the  library  and 
the  children  were  shown  how  to  use  the  books  for  reference  work, 
etc.  The  collections  of  pictures  and  bulletins  have  been  in  great 
demand  by  teachers  and  students.  Picture  books  recommended 
bv  the  Library  Commission  have  given  great  delight,  and  special 
work  has  been  done  with  women's  clubs.  E.  B.  Williamson  and 
Charles  C.  Deam,  of  Bluffton,  presented  a  collection  of  birds'  eggs. 
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valued  at  $300,  to  the  library;  the  Federation  of  Chibs  gave  a 
painting  by  Vervier,  valued  at  $250 ;  and  another  valuable  picture 
was  the  gift  of  C.  E.  Coverdale. 

Brazil,  Clay  County. — Population,  10,000.  Carnegie  building, 
cost  $20,000.  Miss  Agnes  McCrea,  librarian,  received  some 
special  training  with  the  Indiana  Library  Commission.  The 
chief  industry  of  Brazil  is  coal  mining,  and  an  important  feature 
in  future  library  work  should  be  with  the  mine  employes.  The 
State  Organizer  of  Libraries  has  made  two  visits  to  Brazil  in  the 
interest  of  reorganization,  and  the  arranging  of  books  in  the 
older  library  on  a  better  system  of  classification. 

Carmel,  Hamilton  County. — Population,  500.  Xumber  of  vol- 
umes, 570  ;  additions,  78 ;  circulation,  754 ;  annual  expenditure  for 
books,  $50.  Library  Board  lacks  two  members  owing  to  the  school 
management  being  vested  in  the  township.  Miss  Dove  Stephen- 
son is  the  librarian.  Through  a  misunderstanding  a  different  tax 
assessment  was  made  by  the  Town  Board  from  that  fixed  by  the 
Library  Board  for  the  support  of  the  library,  but  a  decision  from 
the  Attorney-General's  office  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Library 
Board  alone  had  the  power  to  fix  the  assessment  so  long  as  it  kept 
within  legal  limit.  Excellent  work  is  being  done  by  the  library, 
which  is  patronized  very  largely.  Assistance  was  given  the  libra- 
rian by  Miss  Arnold,  Assistant  State  Organizer,  who  spent  several 
days  at  the  library. 

Carthage,  Rush  County. — Population,  1,100.  Library  build- 
ing costing  $6,500  was  erected  from  gifts  and  taxation.  Number 
of  volumes,  3,924;  additions,  210;  circulation,  8,694;  total  in- 
come, $595.35 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $151.  Librarian, 
Miss  Mattie  Clark.  Much  stimulus  was  given  the  library  by  the 
library  institute  conducted  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library 
Commission.  Miss  Mendenhall,  of  the  Commission's  force,  also 
conducted  valuable  work  with  schools  over  the  to^\  nship.  Several 
meetings  with  teachers  have  been  held  at  the  library.  The  library 
lias  been  entirely  recataloged.  Much  of  this  work  was  done  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Lillian  Henley,  assisted  by  Miss  Hazel  Coffin, 
who  were  graduated  from  Winona  Technical  Institute  Library 
School  in  June,  and  who  performed  their  practice  work  at  the 
Carthage  library. 
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Coliiinbiis,  Bartholomew  County. — Population,  8,030.  Car- 
negie building,  cost  $17,500.  Number  of  volupaes,  7,524;  addi- 
tions, 670;  new  borrowers,  310;  circulation,  26,376;  incom.e, 
$4,212.60;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $390.42.  Miss  Carrie 
Ong  succeeded  Miss  June  Deming  as  librarian. 

Crawfordsville,  Montgomery  County. — ^Population,  7,000. 
Carnegie  building,  cost  $32,500.  Xumber  of  volumes,  7,000 ;  ad- 
ditions, 929 ;  circulation,  25,732 ;  income,  2,600 ;  annual  expendi- 
ture for  books  $913.88.  Miss  Katherine  Beck,  librarian,  received 
her  library  instruction  with  the  Indiana  Library  Commission  and 
at  Drexcl  Institute  Library  School,  Philadelphia.  Miss  Bess  O. 
Bridges,  former  assistant,  attended  the  Indiana  Library  Commis- 
sion's summer  school  for  librarians.  There  has  been  discussion 
at  Crawfordsville  in  favor  of  reor2:aiiizin£>-  under  the  laws  of 
1901-03. 

Crawfordsville. — Wabash  CoUeije  Librarv.  Number  of  vol- 
umes,  41,000.  IT.  S.  Wedding,  librarian.  Much  work  is  being 
done  in  the  library  by  the  student  body,  and  valuable  assistance  is 
given,  particularly  in  reference  work,  by  the  librarian.  The  col- 
lection of  books  is  an  excredingly  well  selected  one. 

Danville,  Hendricks  Countv. — Central  Normal  School  Library. 
Ximiber  of  volumes,  4,000,  and  free  access.  Miss  IMendenhall, 
of  the  Library  Commission  office,  gave  a  normal  school  course  at 
the  Central  Normal  to  instruct  the  teachers  how  to  use  the  books 
and  libraries.  Librarians  at  the  Normal  school  chance  vearlv,  a.s 
students  are  selected  for  this  work  annually. 

Delphi,  Carroll  County. — Population,  2,035.  Carnegie  build- 
ing, cost  $10,000.  Nnmbcr  of  volumes,  2,737 ;  additions,  231 ; 
new  borrowers,  130;  circulation,  0,953;  income,  $1,284.36;  an- 
nual expenditure  for  books,  $47.  The  library  was  reorganized 
from  an  old  school  librarv.  ^fiss  Gertrude  McCain,  librarian, 
attended  two  sessions  of  the  Indiana  Library  Commission's  sum- 
mer school  for  librarians.  Library  reorganization  at  Delphi  fol- 
lowed a  public  meeting  in  the  court  house,  where  the  State  Or- 
ganizer spoke  on  "Reorganization  and  Steps  in  Securing  a  Car- 
negie Building,"  at  the  request  of  the  Oracle  Club.  Mrs.  N.  J. 
Howe  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  secure  a  modern  library,  and 
in  this  she  was  ably  assisted  by  Mayor  Ives,  Dr.  Robinson  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Hendricks.     The  library  is  a  good  ex- 
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ample  of  steady  growth  through  tlio  assistance  of  an  interested 
conimimity  and  a  ca))able  librarian.  ^liss  Emma  Myer,  the  first 
librarian,  had  instruction  nndor  the  Indiana  Library  Commission, 
after  which  she  went  to  Albany,  X.  Y.,  and  then  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  public  library.  Miss  Lena  Almond, 
(me  of  the  assistants  in  the  earlier  reorganization,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Winona  Technical  Institute  Library  School. 

Earl  Park,  Benton  County. — Po])ulation,  563.  Number  of 
vohimoa,  480 ;  total  income,  $203.  The  library  has  been  opened 
since  the  Commission's  last  rej)ort.  IVIrs.  (diaries  B.  Stuart,  of  La- 
fayette, daughter  of  Adams  Earl,  who  founded  Earl  Park,  d(mated 
the  library  furnishiTigs,  librarian's  salary  and  the  rent  of  iiv(.' 
rooms,  to  the  amount  of  $1,806.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
library  is  a  comfortable  rest  room  for  the  use  of  those  who  visit 
the  library  from  a  distance,  iliss  Zada  Carr  has  been  appointed 
librarian  to  succeed  ifiss  Matel  Bonnell,  resigned.  Miss  Bonnell 
had  library  instruction  at  the  Indiana  Library  Commission  sum- 
mer school,  and  !Miss  Carr  was  graduated  from  the  Winona 
Technical  Institute  Library  School,  1906. 

Elkhart,  Elkhart  County. — Population,  20,000.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $35,000.  Xumber  of  A'olumes,  11,884;  additions, 
2,073 ;  number  of  borrowers,  5,352 ;  total  income,  $3,500.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  584  books  Avere  withdraAvn  from  circulation  in 
the  library.  They  w(»re  of  the  Horatio  Alger,  Harry  Castlemon 
or  Elsie  Dinsmore  variety.  An  excellent  showing  has  been  made 
by  the  librarian  in  the  decreased  reading  of  fiction  at  the  expense 
of  iionfiction  books.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  proportion  of 
fiction  circulated  as  compared  to  iionfiction  was  ten  to  one.  The 
library  catalog  has  been  greatly  amplified  and  30,000  cards  have 
been  added.  Library  of  Congress  cards  are  subscribed  for  and 
sets  of  the  A.  L.  A.  cards  are  frequently  bought.  A  successful 
children's  department  is  in  operation  and  is  growing  in  favor 
every  day,  and  a  marked  increase  is  shown  also  in  the  amount  of 
reference  work  done  at  the  library.  Miss  Ella  F.  Corwin,  libra- 
rian, was  formerly  with  the  Michigan  State  Library.  Miss  Har- 
riet Shelly,  first  assistant,  and  Miss  Edna  Seller,  second  assist- 
ant, have  attended  the  Indiana  Librarv  Commission  summer 
school. 
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Elwood,  Madison  County. — Population,  14,000.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $30,000.  Number  of  volumes,  5,383 ;  additions, 
467;  new  borrowers,  929;  circulation,  32,841;  total  income, 
$2,946.17 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $309.54.  Features  at  the 
library  are  clubrooms,  children^'s  room,  men's  smoking-room  and  an 
auditorium.  There  is  special  work  with  children  through  bul- 
letins, while  story  hours  and  League  of  Good  Citizenship  meetings 
alternate  on  Saturdays  from  October  to  May.  In  the  work  with 
schools  there  are  displays  from  week  to  week  of  the  best  art  work 
done  in  the  schools;  there  is  a  graded  catalog;  special  lists  arc 
made  out  for  teachers,  and  bulletins  are  posted  at  their  request; 
books  in  use  by  the  schools  are  withdrawn  from  general  circu- 
lation and  placed  on  ^^school  shelves"  and  may  be  taken  from 
the  library  overnight  only.  Magazine  articles  and  pictures  are 
mounted  and  classified.  The  usual  help  with  programs  is  given  to 
clubs.  Bibliographies  on  individual  topics  are  made  out  as  soon 
as  programs  are  printed,  and  these  are  mailed  to  club  members. 
Clubrooms  are  provided  at  the  library,  and  pictures  and  illustrative 
material  in  the  library  are  made  available.  Miss  Ethel  F.  McCul- 
lough,  librarian,  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School. 

Evansville,  Vanderbiirgli  (^onnty. — Population,  70,000.  Wil- 
lard  Library.  Nimiber  of  volumes,  70,000;  limited  access  to 
shelves.  The  library  is  endowed.  Librarian,  Miss  Otilda  N.  Gos- 
lee.     There  are  two  assistants. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Allen  County. — Population,  45,115.  Carnegie 
building  was  dedicated  in  1904,  tlie  State  Organizer  taking  part  in 
the  dedication  program;  cost,  $120,000.  Number  of  volumes, 
21,403;  additions,  2,600;  new  borrowers,  1,093;  circulation,  65,- 
191;  total  income,  $8,073.19;  annual  expenditure  for  books, 
$3,915.61.  The  library  was  organized  by  the  Woman's  Club 
League  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Dryer.  Miss  Margaret 
^1.  Colerick,  librarian.  Of  the  assistants,  Miss  Sturgis  and  Miss 
Priggs  had  library  instruction  at  the  Indiana  Library  Commission 
summer  school.  Miss  Grace  Smith,  an  assistant,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Winona  Technical  Institute  Library  School.  There  is  need  of 
a  children's  librarian,  and  those  interested  have  discussed  the  li- 
brary's reorganization  under  the  laws  of  1901-3,  and  have  con- 
sulted the  Library  Commission  regarding  this. 
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Frankfort,  Clinton  County. — ^Population,  7,100.  Number  of 
volumes,  3,922  ;  additions,  1,151 ;  new  borrowers,  855 ;  circulation, 
27,497.  Librarian,  Miss  Ethel  Brumbaugh.  Seventeen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  has  been  given  Frankfort  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  library  building  and  contracts  for  it  have  been  awarded. 

Goshen,  Elkhart  County. — Population,  10,000.  Carnegie  build- 
iiiii:,  cost  $25,000.  TsTumber  of  volumes,  6,037;  additions,  786; 
new  borrowers,  499;  circulation,  29,616;  total  income,  $2,503.53; 
anntial  expenditure  for  books,  $473.01.  Ella  R.  Heatwole,  li- 
brarian, has  had  two  terms  of  instruction  at  the  Indiana  Li- 
brary Commission's  summer  school.  It  is  unfortunate,  from  the 
Library  Commission's  viewpoint,  that  it  is  thought  wise  not  to 
make  re- appointments  of  members  of  the  Goshen  Library  Board, 
when  these  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Greencastle,  Putnam  County. — Population,  3,661.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $20,000.  Number  of  volumes,  8,010;  additions, 
214;  new  borrowers,  784;  circulation,  17,567;  total  income, 
$15,000.  Belle  S.  II anna,  librarian.  Effective  work  done  with 
the  students  in  the  public  schools  and  university. 

Greencastle,  DePaiiw  University. — IsTumber  of  volumes,  29,000. 
Library  income  is  from  investmoutvS  and  donations.  Miss  Mabel 
Bonnell,  acting  librarian,  had  library  instruction  at  the  Indiana 
Library  Commission  summer  school.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  has 
been  donated  by  Mr.  AndreAv  C^rnegio  for  the  erection  of  a  library 
building.  An  equal  endowment  fund  is  being  raised  by  friends  of 
the  university. 

Greensburg,  Decatur  County.— -Population,  5,034.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $15,000.  JS^umber  of  volumes,  2,878 ;  additions, 
160;  new  borrowers,  1,446;  circulation,  21,457;  total  income^ 
$1,500;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $68.21.  Bessie  Montfort; 
the  former  librarian,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frank  P. 
Montfort.  By  the  death  of  Miss  Montfort  Indiana  lost  one  whose 
contribution  to  library  extension  and  progress  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. The  library  cataloging  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Sue  Dodd,  and  serves  as  a  model.  The  library  was  or- 
ganized after  a  vote  at  a  regular  spring  election,  following  a  mass 
meeting  of  citizens  the  night  before,  participated  in  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Indiana  Library  Commission. 
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Hammond,  Lake  County. — Population,  13,000.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $25,000.  JsTumber  of  volumes,  3,850;  additions, 
1,300 ;  new  borrowers,  600 ;  circulation,  22,450 ;  total  income, 
e$2,500;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $1,297.42. 

Hanover,  eTefferson  County. — Hanover  College  Library.  Mrs. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  gave  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  the  library 
building  as  a  memorial  to  Vice-President  Hendricks.  Number  of 
volumes,  20,000;  library's  source  of  income  is  from  fees.  Lelia 
Garritt,  librarian. 

Hartford  City,  Blackford  (Jounty. — Population,  8,000.  Car- 
negie building,  cost  $15,000.  Number  of  volumes,  2,849;  total 
income,  $1,500.  J\Iiss  Grace  Home,  librarian,  had  instruction 
with  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission  summer  school. 

Huntington,  Huntington  County. — Population,  10,000.  (-ar- 
u(\i>'ie  building,  cost  $28,000.  Xumber  of  volumes,  15,000;  addi- 
tions, 1,551;  new  borrowers,  1,211;  circulation,  32,595.  Wini- 
fred Ticer,  librarian,  has  had  library  instruction  at  the  Indiana 
Library  Commission  summer  school.  Interesting  work  is  done  by 
tlie  library  with  the  high  school  students  and  with  the  clubs  of 
Ilnntington.  Eight  or  ten  programs  of  the  clubs  are  sent  to  the  li- 
brary, and  reference  work  for  them  is  done  during  spare  time  by 
the  librarian.  Tlie  library  uses  a  local  business  college  to  ad- 
vantage, by  having  the  college  students  typewrite  lists  of  books 
for  the  various  grades  in  tlie  public  schools.  This  is  done  free  of 
charge,  as  the  lists  are  considered  as  practice  work  at  the  business 
college.  One  month  the  lists  will  contain  all  the  bird  books  in  the 
library,  and  the  next  month  all  animal  books  will  be  listed,  and  so 
m.  Last  December  the  librarian  had  every  book  in  the  library 
which  contained  a  Christmas  story  bound  in  red  canvas,  and  these 
were  put  in  a  revolving  case  near  the  entrance  and  were  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  those  in  search  of  Christmas  reading  material.  Last 
spring  the  library  had  an  exhibition  of  old  books  belonging  to 
Huntington  citizens,  and  as  a  result,  large  crowds  became  in- 
terested in  tlie  collection  and  many  were  presented  to  the  library. 
The  library  is  using  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  for  cataloging 
at  present,  with  much  success,  the  librarian  reports. 

Indianapolis,  Marion  County. — Population,  207,000.  Bona 
Thompson  Memorial  Library;  cost  $45,000.  Gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Thompson.     Number  of  volumes,  9,300;  additions, 
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524.  Margaret  Carlisle,  librarian.  Miss  Ethel  (^leland,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Butler  College  and  of  the  Winona  Technical  Institute  Li- 
brary School,  spent  several  weeks  in  amplifying  the  card  catalog, 
inserting  analytics,  etc.  Prof.  Demarchus  Brown,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed State  Librarian,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  library  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Indianapolis,  Institute  for  Education  of  the  Blind  Library. — 
Xnmber  of  volumes,  1,081 ;  total  income,  $500 ;  annual  expendi- 
ture for  books,  $499.54.  Library  support  from  State.  The  books 
in  print  are  for  the  t<?achers  principally,  and  are  for  oral  reading 
and  reference.  The  embossed  library  is  in  New  York  point  and 
is  for  the  pupils,  and  consists  of  text-books  and  books  for  refer- 
ence. Books  are  loaned  for  use  in  the  reading  room  and  for  use  in 
the  private  rooms.  AVhen  school  is  in  session  the  library  is  in 
charge  of  the  teachers.  The  Assistant  State  Organizer  and  In- 
structor had  charge  of  the  classification  of  the  books  for  the  blind 
and,  recently,  the  pupils  of  the  W.  T.  T.  library  school  at  Indian- 
apolis have  spent  several  hours  each  week  in  recataloging  the 
teachers'  general  library.  This  work  continues  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Assistant  State  Organizer. 

*Indianapolis  Public  Library.-  -Building  erected  in  1892  at  a 
cost  of  $150,000,  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  Xumber  of  volumes, 
116,819;  additions,  5,3e30;  number  of  new  borrowers,  5,002;  cir- 
culation for  the  year,  32G,717;  total  income,  $78,983,  which  is 
from  taxation;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $6,000.  Miss  Eliza 
G.  Browning,  librarian.  ]\Iiss  .Fessie  Allen,  reference  librarian,  has 
been  a  student  at  the  X.  Y.  State  Library  summer  school;  Miss 
Dye  attended  the  Pratt  Library  School;  Misses  Ilerzsch,  Khoda 
Shepard,  Finch,  Dippel  and  Cochran  have  attended  the  Indiana 
Library  Conmiission  sununer  school.  The  Indianapolis  PuHic 
Library  has  eight  branches,  and  books  are  loaned  through  tlic  pub- 

•  

lie  schools  and  deposit  stations.  The  possibilities  of  tlie  library 
have  been  greatly  increased  through  the  acquiring  of  much  addi- 
tional room  through  the  vacating  of  quarters  in  the  library  build- 
ing by  officers  of  the  Indianapolis  public  schools.  The  children's 
room  is  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  Indianapolis  Library. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  State  Library. — Number  of  volumes,  43,- 
000;  additions,  2,560;  total  income  in  1906,  exclusive  of  salaries, 
$9,000;  annual  expenditures  for  books,  $3,000.     Demarchus  C. 
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Brown,  librarian,  was  appointed  to  succeed  W.  E.  Henry,  re- 
signed. Among  the  improvements  at  the  library  are  new  shelving, 
which  has  been  added  at  a  cost  of  $7,500.00,  and  a  workroom  for 
reference  workers.  In  August,  1906,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Department,  under  Clarence  B.  Lester,  began  work.  The  depart- 
ment will  collect  material  to  be  consulted  particularly  by  members 
of  the  State  Legislature.  Another  new  department  in  the  State 
Library  is  that  of  Indiana  Archives,  which  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber. The  work  of  this  department  is  to  collect  and  organize  all 
material  relating  to  Indiana  history.  The  State  Library  now  has 
a  fairly  large  collection  of  books  for  the  blind,  which  may  be  used 
as  a  loan  library  and  is  proving  of  great  valuci 

Jeffersonville,  Clark  Coimty. — ^Population,  10,774.  Township 
Public  Library.  Carnegie  building,  cost  $16,000,  completed  in 
1906.  Number  of  volumes,  4,919;  additions,  1,083;  new  bor- 
rowers, 553;  circulation,  21,584;  total  income,  $2,056.64;  annual 
expenditure  for  books,  $927.06.  Miss  Bertha  Poindexter,  li- 
brarian, attended  the  Indiana  Library  Commission  summer  school. 
A  card  catalog  was  completed  last  summer.  Miss  Cox  and  Miss 
Griffith,  graduates  from  Winona  Technical  Institute  Library 
School,  did  three  weeks'  practice  work  on  the  catalog,  and  by  re- 
quest of  the  Library  Board  they  were  then  asked  to  remain  longer 
to  complete  that  work. 

Jeffersonville,  Indiana  Reformatory  Library. — Number  of  vol- 
umes, 3,868;  additions,  364;  circulation,  69,711;  total  income, 
$500 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $400.  The  library  has  been 
completely  reorganized  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Organ- 
izer of  Libraries.  Many  books  deemed  undesirable  were  dis- 
carded, many  were  rebound  and  the  entire  collection  of  books  was 
put  under  the  Dewey  classification.  The  delivery  of  books  occurs 
every  day,  instead  of  twice  a  week,  as  formerly.  As  the  men  are 
in  their  cells  from  5  :30  to  9  :00  p.  m.,  they  have  every  opportunity 
for  reading.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  those  who  attended 
the  schools  to  make  use  of  the  books  in  collateral  reading.  G.  B. 
Asbury,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  the  librarian,  and  is 
thoroughly  interested  in  making  the  library  of  the  greatest  value 
to  those  in  the  Reformatory.  Two  inmates  assist  him  in  the 
library's  management. 
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Kiiightstown,  Henry  County. — Population,  1,942.  Number  of 
volumes,  1,800 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $273.40.  Library 
is  supported  by  taxation  and  ^fts.  It  was  organized  in  1906, 
through  the  efforts  mainly  of  Knightstown  club  women,  who 
formed  a  library  association  to  foster  a  library  movement.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  secretary  of  the  association,  was  made  librarian.  Miss 
Xannie  C.  Jayne  of  Mt.  Vernon,  a  graduate  of  the  Winona  Tech- 
nical Institute  Library  School,  assisted  the  librarian  in  cataloging 
the  books. 

*Knightstown,  Indiana  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home 
Library. — The  library  was  reorganized  entirely  when  Miss  Belle 
Roberts,  an  Indiana  Library  Commission  summer  school  student, 
was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  She  performed  a  most 
efficient  service  in  making  the  library  of  great  use  to  the  girls  and 
boys.  Miss  Campbell,  also  a  Library  Commission  summer  school 
student,  succeeded  Miss  Koberts,  but  her  health  failing,  she  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Margaret  Deming,  a  student  at  the  Indiana  Li- 
brary Commission  summer  school,  and  at  Chautauqua.  Miss 
Deming  is  making  efforts  to  strengthen  the  reference  department 

of  the  library. 

t/ 

Kokomo,    Howard    County. — Population,    14,000.      Carnegie 
building,  cost  $32,000.     Number  of  volumes,  11,465 ;  additions, 
500;   number  of  periodicals,   34;   total   income,   $3,100.      Miss 
Edith  Trimble,  librarian,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Winona  Technical 
Institute  Library  School.     The  meetings  of  the  Indiana  State  Li- 
brary Association  in  1906  were  held  at  the  Kokomo  Library  last 
October,  where  every  preparation  was  made  by  the  local  commit- 
tee and  the  librarian  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  those  meetings. 
Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. — Population,  18,116.     Library 
occupies  a  residence  building  presented  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Eeynolds. 
ISTumber  of  volumes,  20,800;  additions,  534;  new  borrowers,  795 ; 
circulation,  65,849;  total  income,  $4,092.26;  annual  expenditure 
for  books,  $321.67.     Limited  access.     Mrs.  Virginia  Stein  is  li- 
brarian.    With  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  the  spacious  rooms 

of  the  house  would  give  every  opportunity  to  make  an  attractive 

and  usable  library  building. 

Lafayette,  Purdue  University  Library. — ^IsTumber  of  volumes, 

16,578;  additions  last  year,  1,229;  number  of  periodicals,  260; 
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circulation,  7,909 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $1,394.38.  The 
library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  books,  and  in  the  means  pro- 
vided for  their  accessibility  and  use,  few  libraries  can  surpass  Pur- 
due. The  collection  of  public  and  State  documents  is  a  notable 
one,  and  the  number  of  reports  from  institutions  is  unusually  large. 
Heavy  demands  are  made  on  the  library  by  the  University,  and  a 
new  library  building  is  badly  needed.  The  present  location  in  one 
of  the  old  buildings  separates  departments,  crowds  thousands  of 
volumes  into  the  basement,  and  prevents  the  best  arrangement  of 
books  for  the  most  convenient  and  successful  use.  William  M. 
Hepburn,  librarian,  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School. 

Laporte,  Laporte  County. — Population,  10,000.  Building, 
which  cost  $10,000,  was  erected  by  the  Laporte  Library  and  Natu- 
ral History  Society.  Number  of  volumes,  12,331;  additions, 
1,529 ;  new  borrowers,  842 ;  circulation,  28,341 ;  total  income, 
$2,503.33;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $377.65.  Jennie  B. 
Jessup,  librarian. 

Lebanon,  Boone  County. — ^Population,  5,000.  Carnegie  build- 
ing, cost  $15,000.  Number  of  volumes,  2,679 ;  additions,  1,490 ; 
new  borrowers,  1,006;  circulation,  17,207;  total  income,  $1,- 
745.05 ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Harney,  former  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  had  special  instruction  under  direction  of  the  Indiana 
Public  Library  Commission.  Miss  Campbell,  substitute,  has  been 
a  student  at  the  Indiana  Library  Commission  summer  school. 
The  books  in  this  library  are  well  selected. 

Logansport,  Cass  County. — Population,  20,000.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $35,000.  Number  of  volumes,  16,840;  circulation 
for  the  year,  35,758.  Elizabeth  McCuUough,  librarian,  has  re- 
ceived library  instruction  at  the  Chautauqua  summer  school.  Miss 
Rauh  and  Miss  Stevens,  assistants,  have  attended  the  Indiana  Li- 
brary Commission  summer  school.  Judge  Biddle's  library  of 
8,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  old  and  rare,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Logansport  Library  and  are  now  being  classified  and 
cataloged. 

Marion,  Grant  County. — Population,  25,000.  Carnegie  build- 
ing, cost  $50,000.  Number  of  volumes,  4,709;  additions,  1,344; 
new  borrowers,  1,367;  circulation,  61,206.  Ida  R.  Gruwell,  li- 
brarian, has  had  instruction  with  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commis- 
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sion.  Miss  Springer,  assistant,  has  attended  the  Indiana  Library 
Commission  summer  school. 

Michigan  City,  Laporte  County. — ^Population,  14,850.  State 
Prison  Library.  Number  of  volumes,  4,000;  total  income, 
$4,500.  The  Library  Commission  recommends  that  this  library 
follow  the  example  of  some  other  State  institutions,  and  through 
reorganization,  be  made  more  available  and  useful  to  the  prisoners. 

*Monticello,  White  County.—  -Population,  2,107.  Building  cost 
$10,000.  Number  of  volumes,  1,646;  additions,  368;  new  bor- 
rowers, 118;  circulation,  7,798;  total  income,  $1,060;  annual  ex- 
penditure for  books,  $309.25.  Nora  G.  Gardner,  librarian.  A 
large  number  of  unbound  volumes  of  magazines  and  good  picture 
books  have  been  given  to  the  library.  They  are  kept  in  the  read- 
ing-room, and  the  magazines  are  used  extensively  for  reference 
work.  The  library  is  a  center  of  club  activity.  Among  the  or- 
ganizations which  meet  there  are  the  University  Club,  and  the 
Winona  Club.  A  number  of  the  ladies  meet  once  a  week  at  tht 
library  for  informal  reading  and  to  use  the  reference  books.  The 
clubs  of  Monticello  have  formed  a  "Local  Union  of  Clubs"  and  will 
supply  the  furnishings  of  the  new  library  building  when  it  is  fin- 
ished. The  librarian  has  a  storv  hour  for  children  and  has  done 
successful  work  with  picture  bulletins  and  posters.  She  reports 
"More  boys  spend  their  time  in  our  library  than  girls.  They  read 
better  books  and  are  decidedly  more  interesting.  A  little  crowd  of 
boys  have  been  reading  Scott  and  Dickens  this  summer  with  real 
pleasure."  The  librarian  is  anxious  to  co-operate  with  farmers' 
wives  in  selection  of  books  for  their  reading,  and  this  desire  was 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  a  farmers'  institute  at  Monticello,  when 
the  discussion  of  reading  on  the  farm  was  led  by  the  State  Organ- 
izer of  Libraries. 

Moores  Hill,  Dearborn  County. — Population,  338.  Moores  Hill 
College  Library.  Number  of  volumes,  5,260 ;  additions,  250  ;  new 
borrowers,  275;  total  income,  $200;  annual  expenditure  for  books, 
$75.00.  C.  E.  Tdrbet,  librarian.  The  Commission's  Instructor, 
Miss  Phelps,  supervised  the  recataloging  of  the  library.  The  col- 
lege is  anxious  to  engage  some  librarian  who  will  take  charge  of 
the  library  work  in  exchange  for  a  college  course. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Posey  County. — Population,  5,132.  Alexandrian 
Library.     Carnegie  building,  cost  $12,500.     Number  of  volumes, 
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2,300;  new  borrowers,  774;  total  income,  $1,354.  Mrs.  OUie  Mc- 
Gregor Smith,  librarian,  has  had  instruction  at  the  Indiana  Li- 
brary Commission  summer  school.  Mrs.  Alexander,  the  generous 
benefactor  of  the  library,  died  last  spring.  She  had  a  large  part 
in  reorganizing  the  library  from  a  struggling  one,  which  she  main- 
tained by  personal  work  and  sacrifice,  through  its  initial  develop- 
ment. She  donated  a  valuable  piece  of  real  estate  to  the  library 
and  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  has  put  the  library  on  a  good  financial 
basis.  Miss  Sue  Dodd  cataloged  the  library  and  assisted  Mrs. 
Smith  in  getting  the  library  building  in  proper  running  order. 

Muncie,  Delaware  County. — Population,  31,606.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $65,900.85.  Number  of  volumes,  20,859;  addi- 
tions, 2,325;  new  borrowers,  1,934;  circulation,  66,525;  total  in- 
come, $7,346.57;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $3,206.16.  Ar- 
tena  M.  Chapin,  librarian,  had  library  instruction  at  the  Armour 
Institute.  The  library  has  done  extensive  and  efficient  work  with 
schools.  Reading  lists  have  been  compiled  on  all  holiday  and  spe- 
cial days;  visits  have  been  made  to  the  schools  by  the  children's 
librarian  and  printed  slips  have  been  distributed  at  schools.  Two 
hundred  books  have  been  sent  to  the  Avondale  Township  school  for 
the  use  of  that  school  exclusively,  and  the  high  school  library  has 
been  completely  cataloged.  Successful  work  has  been  done  with 
clubs  and  references  have  been  furnished  in  advance,  as  far  as 
possible.  Miss  Streeter  and  Miss  Hurd,  assistants,  have  attended 
the  Indiana  Library  Commission  summer  school.  The  Muncie 
library  entertained  the  Indiana  Library  Association  a  year  ago 
most  successfully.  The  Muncie  library  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  libraries  in  Indiana,  and  one  of  its  great  elements  of 
strength  is  in  its  efficient  library  board,  the  members  of  which 
are  tireless  in  improving  the  library.  Library  institutes  have  been 
held  at  the  Muncie  library,  one  of  which  was  addressed  by  Miss 
Ida  Mendenhall  of  the  Library  Commission  office.  Women's  clubs 
in  Muncie  are  strong  supporters  of  the  library,  and  at  a  recent 
club  meeting  the  State  Organizer  of  Libraries  and  Miss  Chapin 
gave  addresses  on  library  development. 

New  Albany,  Floyd  County. — ^Population,  21,000.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $40,000.  Number  of  volumes,  12,496 ;  additions, 
1,087;  new  borrowers,  1,366;  circulation,  53,986;  total  income, 
$6,408.62;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $1,350.94.     Annette  L. 
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Clark,  librarian,  has  attended  the  Indian:-  Library  Commission 
stumner  school.  The  library  is  being  put  into  fine  shape.  Miss 
Clark,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  New  Albany  school's,  suc- 
ceeded Walter  Harrison  as  librarian.  Miss  Mendenhall,  of  the 
Library  Commission  office,  spent  several  days  in  New  Albany  get- 
ting tlie  children's  work  on  a  good  working  basis.  One  of  the  fea 
tures  of  her  work  was  the  addresses  to  teachers. 

^ew  Harmony,  Posey  County. — Population,  1,600.     Working- 
men's  Institute  Public  Library.     Building,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Murphy,  cost  $24,000.     Number  of  volumes,  17,000 ;  addi- 
tions, 1,100 ;  total  income,  $6,763.48 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books 
$962.77.     The  library  support  is  from  its  endowment.     Arthur 
Dransfield   is  the  librarian.     It  is   a   cause  of  regret  that  the 
T^ibrary  Board  of  'New  Harmony  was  not  able  to  carry  out  its 
plans   for   reorganization   through   accessioning,   classifying   and 
cataloging  the  library.     The  collection  of  books  at  New  Harmony 
is  among  the  most  valuable  in  Indiana.     The  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  it  acquired  by  Mr.  Dransfield  through  his  long 
period  of  service  would  be  most  desirable  if  put  in  some  available 
form.     The  collection  of  17,000  volumes  is  rendered  almost  use- 
less to  school  children  through  the  lack  of  modem  library  appli- 
ances. 

Peru,  Miami  County. — Population,  8,463.  Carnegie  building, 
cost  $25,000.  Number  of  volumes,  5,547;  additions,  936;  new 
borrowers,  329 ;  circulation,  23,235.  Gertrude  Thiebaud,  li- 
brarian, has  had  library  instruction  at  the  Indiana  Library  Com- 
mission summer  school.  She  succeeded  Miss  Shirk  as  librarian. 
The  Peru  library  is  doing  exceedingly  satisfactory  work.  It  is 
particularly  successful  in  its  work  with  children,  which  work  in- 
cludes story  hours.  Chairs  made  especially  for  children  have  been 
provided,  with  other  comforts.  Entrance  to  colleges  is  encouraged 
by  the  display  of  college  catalogs  and  other  announcements.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  high  school  debates.  The  subjects  for  de- 
bate are  posted  on  the  library  bulletin  board,  with  lists  of  refer- 
ence for  debaters.  Portraits  of  the  successful  contestants  are 
posted  after  the  debates. 

Plainfield,  Hendricks  County. — Population,  1,000.  Building 
cost  $1,800.  Number  of  volumes,  1,526 ;  additions,  208 ;  new  bor- 
rowers, 129;  circulation,  5,310;  total  income  of  $360.33  is  from 
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gifts  and  taxation.  Melissa  Carter  is  librarian.  The  Plainfield 
library  is  in  fine  condition.  The  library  movement  was  started 
by  an  association  of  women,  who  rented  a  small  storeroom  and  or- 
ganized a  public  library  and  reading-room.  All  classes  of  citizens 
were  interested  in  the  library  movement.  One.  man  gave  lumber, 
another  his  services  and  built  book  shelves;  one  firm  gave  wall 
paper,  and  several  women  hung  the  paper  on  the  walls.  Odd 
pieces  of  furniture  were  given  by  many,  the  Library  Commission 
loaned  traveling  libraries,  and  a  good  start  was  made.  Later,  the 
Library  Commission  advised  reorganization,  and  following  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town,  this  was  done,  the  library  being  reorgan- 
ized under  the  laws  of  1901-03.  This  was  after  the  Library  As- 
sociation had,  by  its  own  efforts  and  co-operation  with  citizens,  se- 
cured a  desirable  building  site  and  erected  an  attractive  library 
building.  Miss  Nina  Almond,  a  graduate  of  the  Winona  Tech- 
nical Institute  Library  School,  rendered  valuable  practice  service 
at  Plainfield,  in  making  a  card  catalog  for  the  library. 

Plainfield,  Hendricks  County. — Indiana  Boys'  School  Library. 
Realizing  that  the  library  had  not  received  the  attention  which  its 
educational  value  deserved,  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  school 
asked  the  last  Legislature  for  $500  for  new  books,  which  was 
granted.  Upon  invitation  of  the  Board,  the  Library  Commission 
gave  assistance  in  the  selection  of  the  books  which  have  now  been 
purchased.  The  State  Library  Organizer  was  invited  to  visit  the 
school  and  submit  a  report  on  library  conditions  there,  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  their  improvement.  The  State  Organizer  recommended 
changes  in  the  library,  which  would  greatly  add  to  its  convenience 
and  attractiveness.  New  shelves  and  better  tables  were  suggested, 
as  well  as  the  entire  reorganization  of  the  library  with  accession 
records,  classification,  card  catalog,  shelf  list  and  a  simple  charging 
system.  Special  reading  lists  and  illustrative  bulletins  to  encour- 
age reading  of  nature  books,  biography,  history  and  travel  were 
suggested.  It  was  recommended,  also,  that  the  living  rooms  in 
several  dormitories  be  made  more  inviting  and  that  tables  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  the  boys  will  be  encouraged  to  do  more  reading  in 
their  own  houses.  While  the  work  of  reorganization  is  in  progress 
the  Library  Commission  offers  to  provide  eight  or  more  traveling 
libraries  for  the  boys'  use  in  their  own  dormitories.     The  Library 
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Commission  has  volunteered  to  supervise  the  library  reorganization 
at  tlie  scliool,  and  this  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Control. 

Plymonth,     Marshall     County. — Population,     4,000.     Public 

School  Xiibrary.     Number  of  volumes,  6,084 ;  additions,  69 ;  new 

borro^wers,  35 ;  total  income,  $51.27.     Limited  access.     The  books 

in  this  library  were  shelved  in  a  peculiar  manner  when  seen  by  the 

State  Organizer.     Each  book  was  kept  in  a  separate  compartment 

or  pigeon  hole,  and  was  laid  in  the  compartment  on  its  side.     C. 

A.  Randall,  librarian. 

Poseyville,  Posey  County. — ^Population,  800.     Carnegie  build- 
ing, cost  $5,000.     Number  of  volumes,  600;  additions,  55;  total 
income,  $1,115.56 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $169.05.    Caro- 
line Elliott,  librarian.     Through  the  effort  of  the  members  of  the 
women's  clubs,  Epworth  League  and  individual  citizens,  the  Posey- 
ville library  was  organized.     It  was  located  at  first  in  an  office 
building.    The  president  of  the  Board  took  great  interest  in  young 
people's  reading,  and  at  his  own  expense  he  furnished  reading 
tables  and  many  books.     This  interest  continued,  and  aided  by 
other  members  of  the  Library  Board  and  a  donation  of  $5,000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  library  building  was  erected.     Miss 
Phelps,  the  Library  Instructor  at  that  time,  gave  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  technical  work  at  the  library,  and  at  its  dedicatory  ex- 
ercises the  State  Organizer  of  Libraries  spoke  on  "The  Relation  of 
the  Library  to  the  Community." 

Richmond,  Wayne  County. — ^Population,  18,226.  Morrison- 
Reeves  Township  Library.  Organized  in  1864.  Building  was 
erected  from  gifts  and  cost  $50,000.  Cutter  system  of  classifica- 
tion; number  of  volumes,  34,149;  additions,  2,275;  new  bor- 
rowers, 1,022;  limited  access;  circulation,  64,837;  total  income, 
$8,702.12:  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $2,204.32.  Ada  L. 
Bernhardt,  librarian.  Miss  Florence  Fox,  a  graduate  of  the  Wi- 
nona Technical  Institute  at  Indianapolis,  has  rendered  special 
service  in  the  library. 

Richmond,  Wayne  County. — Earlham  College  Library.  The 
college  has  complied  with  Carnegie  conditions  and  $30,000  are  now 
available  for  a  new  library  building,  the  plans  for  which  show  a 
building:  of  unusual  promise.     The  present  library  quarters,  al- 

9-Lib.  Com. 
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though  crowded  with  13,000  volumes,  have  an  excellent  library  at- 
mosphere. Harlow  Lindley,  librarian,  has  arranged  during  four 
years,  that  one  of  his  assistants  has  received  library  instruction  at 
the  Indiana  Library  Commission  summer  school,  and  he  has  then 
given  attention  to  their  practice  work.  An  impetus  was  given  li- 
brary conditions  at  Earlham  by  the  I^ibrary  Commission  in  1905, 
when  Miss  Mendenhall  of  the  Commission's  force,  gave  an  instruc- 
tive course  at  the  college  on  library  and  school  co-operation. 

Rising  Sun,  Ohio  County. — Population,  1,684.  Mahlon  Brown 
Public  School  Library.  Number  of  volumes,  1,435  ;  additions,  35 ; 
circulation,  1,320;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $26.20.  Eliza- 
beth Marble,  librarian,  has  had  instruction  at  the  Indiana  Library 
Commission  summer  school.  Over  fifty  years  ago  Mahlon  Brown, 
then  a  resident  of  Rising  Sun,  made  a  will,  leaving  a  "contingent 
remainder"  of  his  estate  to  be  used  for  the  education  of  indigent 
children  of  Rising  Sun.  The  will  was  made  before  public  school 
education  was  well  established  in  Indiana.  In  the  course  of  years 
there  was  made  available  under  the  terms  of  the  will,  $1,800,  and 
in  1899  ]Mr.  Joshua  Spencer,  the  mayor  of  Rising  Sun,  obtained  a 
decree  of  court  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  this  money  to  es- 
tablish a  public  library  on  the  ground  that  the  children  of  Rising 
Sim  were  not  properly  educated  unless  they  had  access  to  a  collec- 
tion of  books.  The  books  were  most  carefully  selected  and  placed 
under  the  Dewey  system  of  classification,  the  State  Organizer  su- 
pervising some  of  the  work.  The  library  has  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  children  of  Rising  Sun,  but  as  was  inevitable,  many 
of  the  books  need  repairing  and  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  new  ma- 
terial, as  the  town  has  made  no  provision  for  the  library. 

Rochester,  Fulton  County. — Population,  3,421.  Number  of  vol- 
umes, 1,430;  additions,  540;  new  borrowers,  512;  circulation, 
12,508 ;  total  income,  $2,215.88 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books, 
$586.35.  Iva  Etta  Sullivan,  librarian,  had  instruction  at  the  In- 
diana Library  Commission  summer  school.  Interest  in  a  public 
library  was  started  by  the  women's  clubs  of  Rochester.  Mrs.  Sara 
Shafer,  at  present  the  president  of  the  Library  Board,  invited  club 
members  and  interested  citizens  to  meet  the  State  Organizer  of 
Libraries  at  her  home,  when  plans  were  discussed  for  presentation 
at  a  public  library  meeting.     This  was  held  at  the  court  house. 
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aTid   after  a  frank  discussion  it  was  voted  to  organize  a  public  li- 
brary.       The  library  has  purchased  special  collections  and  lists  of 
books    for  the  use  of  the  two  literary  clubs.     Other  books  have 
beexi  pxirchased  for  use  of  high  school  students,  farmers  and  fruit 
groovers  in  the  township.     Lists  of  books  have  been  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent   township  schools  ^nd  farmers'  institutes.     Dr.   Spohn,  a 
former  citizen  of  Eochester,  bequeathed  $3,000  to  be  used  in  yearly 
ixist  ailments  of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  books.     The  library  will 
1x5  moved  into  the  new  $15,000  Carnegie  building  at  an  early  date. 
Saint  IMeinrad,  Spencer  County. — Population,  300.     St.  An- 
selm's  Library.     Number  of  volumes,   20,000;    additions,   200. 
Tlov.  Albert  Xleber,  librarian.     Library  is  in  charge  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order.     A  few  fathers  of  this  society  emigrated  to  South- 
ern Indiana  in  1854  and  founded   a   monastery   and   library   in 
Spencer  County.     The  library  is  particularly  strong  in  bibliology, 
patrology  and  ecclesiastical  history.     Books  printed  in  Latin  and 
German  predominate,  followed  by  those  in  J]nglish,  Italian,  Greek, 
French  and  Hebrew.     The  library  has  a  few  codices  which  date 
from  1593,  and  a  large  number  printed  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.     The  system  of  classification  is  based  on  that 
used  in  the  Library  of  Munich.     While  the  library  is  used  pri- 
marily by  the  college  and  the  seminary  at  St.  Meinrad's  Abbey,  any 
student  who  ^^presents  a  genuine  confidential  guarantee  of  good 
faith*'  may  have  access  to  its  shelves.     Father  Kleber  visited  the 
Commission  ofiice  to  obtain  suggestions  as  to  a  reclassification  of 
the  library. 

Salem,  Washington  County. — Population,  2,400.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $17,000.  Number  of  volumes,  3,000;  new  bor- 
rowers, 206;  circulation,  10,705;  total  income,  $1,400.  Jessie 
Lee  Wilson,  librarian,  has  had  library  instruction  at  the  Indiana 
Library  Commission  summer  school.  The  library  was  organized 
in  1002.  Following  a  farmers'  institute,  when  the  State  Organ- 
izer of  Libraries  spoke  on  "Home  Reading,"  the  Fortnightly  Liter- 
ary Club  requested  the  State  Organizer  to  confer  with  it  on  the 
organization  of  a  public  library.  As  a  result  it  was  voted  to  es- 
tablish a  library  under  the  law  of  1901-03,  and  a  vacant  flour  and 
feed  store  was  secured  for  library  purposes.  The  shelves  were 
used  for  books  and  the  counter  for  delivery  desk  and  for  reading 
tables.     Miss  Wilson  was  appointed  librarian.     A  gift  of  $17,000 
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was  afterwards  secured  f iv;m  Andrew  Oarnegie  for  a  library  build  • 
ing,  which  was  opened  to  the  pnhlio  in  1905.  People  in  the  coun- 
try may  retain  books  for  two  weeks  unless  the  books  are  recent 
fiction.  Teachers  using  books  in  their  school  work  may  keep  them 
as  long  as  needed. 

Seymour,  Jack^^^rl  County. — Population,  6,445.  Carnegie 
building,  eo?t  $10,000.  Number  of  volumes,  2,509;  additions, 
647;  new  borrowers,  1,049;  circulation,  18,830;  total  income, 
$1,042.85;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $379.33.  Pearl  M. 
Clark,  librarian.  After  several  visits  from  the  State  Organizer 
the  library  was  reorganized  in  1904,  and  when  the  new  building 
was  completed  the  books  were  removed  from  a  second  story  office 
room  to  the  commodious  new  quarters.  When  last  visited  the  li- 
brary was  in  need  of  better  classification. 

Shelbyville,  Shelby  County. — Population,  8,517.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $20,000.  Number  of  volumes,  9,100 ;  total  income, 
$3,000.  Ida  Lewis,  librarian.  The  Shelbyville  library  is  in  good 
condition  and  is  doing  effective  work.  It  is  emphasizing  the  value 
of  work  in  domestic  economy  at  present,  and  has  purchased  many 
new  books  on  this  subject.  Miss  Lewis  afforded  excellent  practice 
work  in  her  library  to  Miss  Ada  Bonnell,  prior  to  Miss  Bonn  ell 
beginning  work  in  the  Vincennes  Public  Library. 

*South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  County. — Population,  40,327.  Build- 
ing erected  by  a  tax  levy  and  cost  $31,000.  Number  of  volumes, 
13,966 ;  new  additions,  787 ;  new  borrowers,  996 ;  circulation,  49,- 
943;  total  income,  $5,421.14;  annual  expenditure  for  books, 
$901.89.  Virginia  Tutt,  librarian,  had  instruction  at  the  Indiana 
Library  Commission  summer  school.  Upon  advice  of  the  Library 
Commission  this  library  has  been  reclassified  and  has  been  card 
cataloged  by  an  expert.  Miss  Tutt,  who  had  been  an  assistant  in 
the  library,  became  librarian  on  the  resignation  of  Miss  Humph- 
reys. Miss  Edna  Longley,  assistant,  has  completed  the  course  at 
the  Winona  Technical  Institute  Library  School.  The  library  has 
recently  opened  an  attractive  children's  room  on  the  second  floor. 
Special  furniture  has  been  provided,  books  bought  and  an  excellent 
plan  of  work  with  children  has  been  outlined. 

Spencer,  Owen  County. — Population,  2,026.  Public  library  or- 
ganized in  1906,  after  a  public  meeting.  Library  tax  assessment 
levied  and  desirable  quarters  in  the  city  building  were  secured. 
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Most  of  the  lunds  on  hand  were  devoted  to  the  librarian's  salarv^ 
upon  advirc  of  the  State  Organizer  of  Libraries,  and  a  large  nuin 
ber  of  de'^i  i  able  books  were  secured  through  a  book  shower  given  by 
the  Library  Board  in  the  library  rooms.  Many  former  residents 
of  STK'!i(  er  were  asked  to  contribute  books,  and  the  many  secured 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  all  other  books,  were  given  bookplates  with 
th(;  name  of  the  donor.  Aggressive  library  work  is  being  planned 
tV>r  the  coming  year. 

Spiceland,  Henry  County. — Population,  300.  Spiceland  Acad- 
emy Library.  Number  of  volumes,  3,000;  H.  H.  Cooper,  li- 
brarian. At  the  request  of  the  principal  of  the  Academy,  the  State 
Organizer  superintended  the  reclassification  of  the  library,  which 
was  done  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers.  A  number  of  citizens 
of  Spiceland  wish  the  library  reorganized  so  that  it  may  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  larger  public  library,  and  the  entire  community 
have  the  benefit  of  a  public  librar)'^  and  reading-room. 

Sullivan,  Sullivan  County. — Population,  3,118.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $10,000.  Number  of  volumes,  2,091 ;  new  borrow- 
ers, 1,046;  circulation,  11,628;  total  income,  $1,211.16;  annual 
expenditure  for  books,  $883.58.  Julia  Mason,  librarian,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  School.  The  new 
library  building  was  secured  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  club 
members  of  Sullivan.  The  Public  Library  Commission  gave  ad- 
vice concerning  the  organization  under  the  law  of  1901-03  and 
inspected  the  building  plans,  the  State  Organizer  appearing  upon 
the  dedicatory  program.  Splendid  manual  training  work  is  being 
done  in  the  Sullivan  public  schools  which  affords  the  library  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  work  in  this  field. 

Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County. — Population,  40,000.  Emeline 
Fairbanks  Memorial  Library.  Building  erected  by  Crawford 
Fairbanks  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  Number  of  volumes,  19,914 ;  cir- 
culation, 51,098 ;  total  income,  $18,135.32 ;  annual  expenditure 
for  books,  $2,136.09.  Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Hughes,  formerly  assistant 
librarian,  was  appointed  librarian  to  succeed  Mibs  Leatha  Pad- 
dock, who  resigned  last  April.  The  new  library  building  is  an 
unusually  handsome  one  and  commodious  new  quarters  will  permit 
of  carrying  forward  plans  for  new  work.  Closer  co-operation  of 
the  library  with  schools,  children's  work,  bulletin  work,  and  more 
extensive  work  with  clubs  and  in  the  reference  department  are 
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contemplated.  The  Library  Coinmission  has  recommended  that 
the  library  be  recafaloged  and  that  ra9re  modern  library  appli- 
ances be  introduced.  Miss  Grace  Davis  and  Miss  Florence  Craw- 
ford, assistants,  have  received  library  instruction  at  the  Indiana 
Library  Commission  summer  school. 

Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County. — Population,  40,000.  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  Library.  Building  erected  by  the  State,  cost 
$75,000.  Number  of  volumes,  40,127;  additions,  2,600;  total 
income,  $9,221.  Arthur  Cunningham,  librarian.  This  is  a  splen- 
did reference  library  and  extensive  picture  collections  are  used  in 
its  work.  Appropriation  for  a  new  building  was  asked  of  the  As- 
sembly of  1907. 

Tipton,  Tipton  County. — Population,  5,000.  Carnegie  build- 
ing, cost  $12,000.  Number  of  volumes,  3,000 ;  additions,  610 ; 
new  borrowers,  236 ;  circulation,  7,790 ;  total  income,  $1,300. 
The  library  was  organized  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Sam 
Matthews,  who  is  the  present  librarian,  and  who  has  always  taken 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  library's  work.  The  library  building 
is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  best  Carnegie  buildings  in 
the  State  for  its  cost.  Advice  has  been  asked  of  the  Library  Com- 
mission by  the  Tipton  Library  Board  and  librarian,  and  lists  and 
bulletins  have  been  sent,  pictures  selected  and  help  given  in  the 
arrangement  and  furnishing  of  the  library  building. 

Union  City,  Randolph  County. — Population,  2,616.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $10,000.  Number  of  volumes,  1,681;  additions, 
486 ;  new  borrowers,  225 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $227.07. 
Susan  R.  Weimer,  librarian,  has  attended  the  Indiana  Library 
Commission  summer  school.  Mr.  Hines,  then  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Union  City,  was  the  prime  mover  in  establishing  the  li- 
brary. He  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Library  Commission,  and  at 
a  citizens'  meeting  at  the  Union  City  opera  house,  it  was  voted  to 
organize  a  library,  after  an  address  by  the  State  Organizer  of 
Libraries.  The  club  members  of  the  city  have  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  library  and  have  contributed  money  and  furniture 
for  its  use.  The  Public  Library  Commission  through  the  State 
Organizer  gave  information  regarding  essentials  in  good  library 
building  construction.  The  Union  City  library  was  placed  in  a 
city  park. 

Valparaiso,   Porter  County. — Population,   6,280.      Valparaiso 
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IJnivcTsity  Library.  Number  of  volumes,  12,000.  Library  is 
supported  from  university  funds.  Ella  Porter,  librarian.  All 
the  books  are  under  the  care  of  Miss  Porter,  whose  efficient 
service  has  covered  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  The  library  re- 
quires a  good  system  of  classification  and  card  indexing  to  teach 
the  students  the  use  of  library  appliances  and  to  permit  them  to 
help  themselves  in  a  large  library.  Miss  Mendenhall,  of  the  In- 
diana Library  Commission's  force,  conducted  a  course  of  work  on 
library  and  school  co-operation  at  the  university  with  most  sue 
cessful  results. 

Vincennes,  Knox  County. — Population,  15,000.  Total  income, 
$1,500  ;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $150.  Miss  Lillie  Trimble, 
librarian,  has  attended  the  Indiana  Library  Commission  summer 
school.  Miss  Hindman,  assistant  in  the  library,  has  also  attended 
the  summer  school.  The  library  was  reclassified  and  cataloged 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  Bonnell.  Recently  additional 
room  was  granted  the  library,  which  will  permit  it  to  undertake 
more  aggressive  work  for  the  public  than  has  been  possible  here- 
tofore. 

Wabash,  Wabash  County. — Population,  8,618.  Carnegie  build- 
ing, cost  $20,000.  Number  of  volumes,  5,299;  additions,  513; 
new  borrowers,  345 ;  circulation,  22,169 ;  total  income,  $2,000 ; 
annual  expenditure  for  books,  $542.72.  Miss  Daisy  Henley,  libra- 
rian, has  attended  the  New  York  State  Library  summer  school, 
Indiana  Library  Commission  summer  school  and  the  AVisconsin 
Library  Commission  summer  school.  Before  its  present  organi- 
zation, a  reading  room  was  maintained  by  the  Round  Table  Club 
of  Wabash,  whose  members  took  charge  on  certain  days.  Later 
the  collection  of  books  was  combined  with  the  High  School  Li- 
brary, and  the  library  was  reorganized  in  1901,  with  Warren  Big- 
ler  as  president  of  the  library  board.  The  Library  Commission 
gave  assistance  when  the  new  building  was  erected.  Effective 
work  is  being  done  along  many  lines,  notably  with  clubs  and 
schools.  Miss  Henley,  the  librarian,  assisted  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Attica  library. 

AVarsaw,  Kosciusko  County. — Population,  4,000.  Number  of 
volumes,  3,593  ;  additions,  23 ;  total  income,  $108.  Ethel  G.  Baker, 
librarian,  has  attended  the  Indiana  Librarv  Commission  summer 
school.     The  librarv  is  under  the  care  of  the  Warsaw  school  board. 
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During  the  last  year  Miss  Baker,  assisted  by  Miss  Goddard,  made 
ri  card  catalog  of  the  library.  The  Ten  Thousand  Club  of  War- 
saw asked  the  State  Organizer  to  confer  with  it  regarding 
the  library's  reorganization,  and  in  an  attempt  tu  secure  a  Car- 
negie building,  which  Warsaw  is  well  able  to  support.  It  is 
probable  that  this  will  be  pushed  to  a  conclusion  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Washington,  Daviess  County. — Population,  8,000.  Carnegie 
building,  cost  $22,000.  Number  of  volumes,  5,537 ;  additions, 
020;  new  borrowers,  387;  circulation,  21,155;  total  income, 
$3,628.03 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $825.58.  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Gibson,  librarian,  has  had  special  instruction  with  the  Indiana 
Library  Commission,  and  later  attended  the  Indiana  Library  com- 
mission summer  school.  The  Commission,  through  the  State  Or- 
ganizer, gave  advice  in  the  library's  reorganization  and  regard- 
ing the  library  building  plans.  The  Stat^  organizer  conferred 
with  Mr.  Hamlet  Allen,  principal  of  the  Washington  High  School, 
regarding  the  library,  and  the  high  school  library,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  reference  books,  has  been  turned  over  to  the  public  library. 
The  library  site  was  donated  to  the  library  by  a  public-spirited 
family  of  Washington,  and  while  of  good  size,  it  is  too  near  the 
railroad  station,  which  makes  the  library's  administration  some- 
what difficult.  Mrs.  Gibson,  librarian,  is  doing  efficient  work  with 
clubs  and  schools,  and  is  assisted  by  her  daughter,  who  has  had  the 
course  at  the  Indiana  Librarv  Commission  summer  school. 

Westfield,  Hamilton  County. — Population,  670.  Number  of 
volumes,  1,207;  additions,  148;  new  borrowers,  113;  circulation, 
5,877 ;  total  income,  $249.43 ;  annual  expenditure  for  books, 
$121.08.  Library  supported  by  taxation  and  entertainments. 
Belle  Roberts,  librarian,  has  attended  the  Indiana  Library  Com- 
mission summer  school,  and  her  assistant,  Hazel  Bray,  has  had 
instruction  at  the  summer  school.  The  women  of  Westfield  have 
been  vitally  interested  in  the  public  library  from  the  start.  After 
visits  from  the  State  Organizer,  the  library  was  established  in  a 
store  room  for  which  $50.00  a  year  was  paid.  Ida  Roberts  did 
most  valuable  service  as  librarian,  so  that  its  patronage  is  large 
and  loyal.  The  library  board  soon  purchased  its  own  library 
property,  aud  upon  ]\fiss  Ida  Roberts'  resignation  to  re-enter  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians,  her  sister  was  appointed  to  sue- 
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id  her.     The  township  advisory  board  agreed  to  co-operate  wit 
tl:i^  library  board  in  the  library's  support,  but  this  support  was 
i*  afterwards  withdrawn,  but  has  been  promised  for  the  coming 

Whiting,  Lake  County. — Population,  3,983.     Carnegie  build- 
ixDLg,  costing  $23,000,  in  course  of  erection.     Number  of  volumes, 
fS03;   new   borrowers,    594;    circulation,    11,473;    total    income, 
^5,800.82;  annual  expenditure  for  books,  $1,637.50.    Florence  S. 
XVing,  librarian.    Through  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the  president 
of  the  Public  Library  Commission,  which  set  forth  the  advantage 
of  a  public  library,  the  superintendent  of  the  Whiting  schools 
communicated  with  the  Public  Library  Commission  and  then  ar- 
ranged for  a  public  meeting  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  a  public 
library  in  Whiting.     The  Mayor,  members  of  the  Council,  clergy- 
men and  citizens  in  general  responded,  and  the  State  Organizer 
of  Libraries  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  public  library  laws 
of  1901-03.     It  was  then  voted  to  establish  a  public  library  and 
a  ways  and  means  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
State  Organizer  of  Libraries.    The  library  was  organized  in  1904 
and  occupied  a  rented  store  building.     A  site  was  afterwards  do- 
nated and  a  gift  of  $23,000  was  received  from  Andrew  Carnegie  ^ 
for  a  building.     Trained  library  service  was  recognized  as  of 
great  importance  and  Miss  Mary  Shaefer,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  library  school,  was  appointed  librarian.     Upon 
her  resignation  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Florence  Wing. 

Winamac,  Pulaski  County. — Population,  1,800.  Number  of 
volumes,  1,042;  additions,  113;  new  borrowers,  323;  circulation, 
1,862;  total  income.  $165.67;  annual  expenditure  for  books, 
$62.02.  Joanna  O'Connell,  librarian.  Through  the  efforts  of  AV. 
H.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  the  Winamac  schools,  the  library  was 
established  in  the  high  school  building.  Upon  request,  the  State 
Organizer  of  Libraries  assisted  in  the  classification  and  cataloging 
of  the  library.  In  1905  the  women's  clubs  of  Winamac  became 
interested  in  reorganizing  the  library,  and  after  a  visit  of  the 
State  Organizer,  reorganization  was  effected.  The  library  was 
moved  from  the  high  school  to  the  court  house  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Miss  O'Connell.  The  Library  Commission's  instructor 
spent  a  week  in  getting  the  collection  of  books  ready  for  circula- 
tion. 
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(Acts  1901,  p.  SI,  approved  and  in  force  March  4,  1901.     Acts  19U3,  p.  301; 
amendments  approved  March  9,  1903.) 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  the  Common  Council  of  any  city  or  the  Town  Boai'd  of  any 
incorporated  town  within  this  State  desiring  to  establish,  increase  and 
maintain  a  public  library  in  such  city  or  town,  open  to  and  for  the  use  J 

and  benefit  of  all  inhabitants  thereof,  may  levy  a  tax  annually  of  not  to 
exceed  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion in  such  city  or  town  as  shown  by  the  tax  duplicate  for  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  fixing  of  such  levy,  which  tax  shall  be  placed  on 
the  tax  duplicate  of  such  city  or  town  and  collected  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  taxes  are  levied  and  collected,  and  such  levy  shall  be  certified  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  If  the  Common  Council  of  such  city,  or 
the  Town  board  of  such  incorporated  town,  do  not  make  such  levy,  they 
shall  do  so  at  the  next  ensuing  levy,  and  annually  thereafter,  after  tax- 
payers of  such  city  or  town  raise  by  i)opular  subscription  for  each  of  the 
two  years  immediately  following  the  date  of  completion  of  such  sub- 
scription, a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  amount  that  would  be  derived  from 
a  tax  levy  of  two-tenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  property 
assessed  for  taxation  in  such  city  or  town,  as  shown  by  the  tax  duplicate 
immediately  preceding  the  completion  of  such  subscription:  Provided,  That 
no  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  necessai*y  to  be  sub- 
scribed shall  be  subscribed  by  any  one  person,  firm  or  corporation  of  such 
city  or  incorporated  town.  The  amount  of  money  so  subscribed  as  herein 
provided,  for  libraiy  purposes,  shall  be  made  to  fall  due  and  be  payable 
in  eiglit  equal  quarterly  installments.  The  first  installment  shall  become 
due  and  payable  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  second  month  following  the 
date  of  the  completion  and  filing  of  such  subscription,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  one  instiillment  shall  l>ecome  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  third  month  thertaftor,  till  all  of  such  subscription  is 
paid.  The  subscription  shall  bo  collected  by  the  Public  Library  Board, 
hereby  created,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  subscription  list  for  said  money  shall  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  in  which  such  city  or  Incorporated 
town  is  located.  The  said  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  immediately  there- 
after shall  notify  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  said  county  that  such 
subscription  has  been  filed,  and  he  shall  likewise  notify  the  Common 
Council  or  Town  Board  and  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  such  city  or 
town  proposing  to  establish  a  public  library,  that  .«aid  subscription  has 
been  filed.  The  original  subscription  list  shall  be  preserved  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  and  by  him  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Library 
Board,  when  the  Board  shall  have  been  appointed  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 
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See.  3.  WIthiu  ten  days  after  said  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  shall 
have  beeu  notified,  as  above  provided,  that  such  subscription  list  has  been 
filed  with  the  clerli  of  the  Circuit  Court,  if  one  has  been  filed  to  secure 
the  levying  of  such  tax,  or  that  the  Common  Council  has  certified  to  such 
clerk  that  the  levy  as  provided  herein  has  been  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  judge  to  examine  such  subscription  list  and  if  it  be  found  that  an 
amount  of  solvent  subscription  has  been  made  equal  to  the  amount  re- 
quired by  Section  1  of  the  above  entitled  act,  then  he  shall  order  a  copy 
of  such  subscription  list  spread  upon  the  records  of  said  court;  and  he 
shall  appoint  three  persons,  resident  of  such  city  or  town,  as  members  of 
such  Public  Library  Board,  one  of  whom  he  shall  appoint  for  one  year, 
one  for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  all  appointments  so  made  by  the  judge  of  the  court  shall  be 
entered  in  the  order  books  of  said  court.  Within  ten  days  after  the  Com- 
mon Council  or  Town  Board  and  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  shall  have 
been  notified,  as  in  Section  2  of  the  above  entitled  act,  each  body  shall 
appoint  two  persons  all  residents  of  such  city  or  town,  not  otherwise  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  such  board,  who  shall  become  members  of  such 
Public  Library  Board.  The  members  so  appointed  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil or  Town  Board  for  the  first  appointment  under  this  act  shall  serve  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  and  after  the  first  appointment  all  appointments  made 
by  the  Common  Council  or  Town  Board  shall  be  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  Board  of  School  Trustees  shall  appoint  its  members  for  a  term  of  two 
years  who  may  be  from  their  own  board.  If  the  Township  Advisory 
Board  of  the  township  in  which  such  library  is  located  shall  levy  and 
collect  two-tenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  all  the  taxable  property  as- 
sessed for  taxation  in  said  township,  as  shown  by  the  tax  duplicate  for  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  fixing  of  such  levy  exclusive  of  the  prop- 
erty of  such  city  or  town  already  taxed  for  said  library  and  collect  and 
pay  the  same  over  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city  or  town  where  such  library 
is  located,  then  in  such  case  the  township  trustee  shall,  ex  officio,  be  a 
member  of  such  Public  Library  Board,  and  such  township  trustee  shall 
appoint  one  person,  a  resident  of  said  township,  not  otherwise  appointed, 
as  a  member  of  said  Public  Library  Board,  who  shall  become  a  member  of 
such  Public  Library  Board,  and  such  appointment  by  sucli  township  trus- 
tee shall  be  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  all  members  of  such  Public 
Library  Board  appointed  as  herein  provided,  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed  and  qualified:  Provided,  That  women  may  be 
eligible  to  appointment  as  members  of  such  Library  Board,  and  not  less 
than  three  of  the  members  appointed  shall  be  women.  The  judge.  Com- 
mon Council  or  Town  Board,  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  and  Township 
Trustee,  in  making  the  appointments,  shall  select  persons  of  well-known 
probity,  integrity,  business  ability  and  experience,  and  who  are  fitted  for 
the  character  of  the  work  they  are  to  perform,  and  who  shall  havjB  re- 
sided for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  immediately  preceding  their 
appointment,  in  the  city  or  town  for  which  they  are  appointed,  in  the  case 
of  members  appointed  by  the  judge.  Common  Council  or  Town  Board  and 
School  Trustees,  and  in  the  township  in  the  case  of  the  member  appointed 
by  the  Township  Trustee  as  heroinbefoie  provided,  and  who  shall  not  be 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and  who 
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shall  serve  without  compensation  for  services.  In  case  of  vacancy  on 
such  board  from  any  cause,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  siiid  judge.  Common 
Council  or  Town  Board,  Board  of  School  Trustees  and  township  trustee 
to  fill  such  vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  appointed  by  ef»ch  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  4.  All  appointments  to  membership  on  the  Public  Library  Board 
shall  be  evidenced  by  certificates  of  appointment  duly  signed  by  the  judge 
as  to  members  aijpointed  by  him,  by  the  mayor  or  president  of  the  Town 
Board,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  and  the  township 
trustees  as  to  members  respectively  appointed  by  them,  which  certificates 
of  appointment  shall  be  handed  to  or  mailed  to  the  address  of  the  ap- 
pointee. Within  ten  days  after  receiving  such  certificates  of  appoint- 
ment such  appointees  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  before  the 
clerk  of  the  court  that  such  appointee  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
as  member  of  the  Public  Librarj'  Board  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
shall  file  such  certificate,  with  the  oath  endorsed  thereon,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  in  which  such  Library  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Sec.  5.  Within  five  days  after  all  the  members  of  such  board  shall 
have  been  appointed  and  qualified  they  shall  meet  and  organize  by  elect- 
ing one  of  their  number  president,  one  vice-president  and  one  secretary, 
and  shall  select  such  committees  or  executive  board  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  The  seven  membei*s  thus  appointed  shall  constitute  and  be 
known  as  a  Public  Library  Board,  and  shall  have  the  control  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  funds  and  the  custody  and  control  of  all  of  the  books  and  other 
property  of  every  name  and  description,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  direct 
all  of  the  affairs  of  said  Public  Library;  and  such  Public  Library  Board, 
in  the  name  of  the  Library,  shall  be  empowered  to  receive  donations,  be- 
quests and  legacies,  and  to  receive  and  convey  real  estate  for  and  on  l>e- 
half  of  such  library,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Public  Li- 
brary Commission  copies  of  all  documents  and  publications  of  the  State 
available  for  distribution.  They  shall  have  the  power  to  make  and  en- 
force rules  for  the  management  of  such  libraries  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
saiy,  and  to  employ  librarians  and  assistants. 

Sec.  7.  When  such  Public  Library  Board  shall  have  organized  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  there  shall  be  placed  in  its  hands  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  the  original  subscription  list,  if  any  has  been 
made  for  the  procuring  of  the  levy  of  the  tax  as  herein  provided,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Library  Board  to  collect  quarterly  all  money 
subscribed,  as  the  same  becomes  due,  as  provided  for  in  section  1  of 
this  act,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  treasurer  of  such  town  or  city,  and 
to  expend  the  same  in  the  establishment,  equipment,  enlargement  and 
management  of  a  Public  Libraiy  in  the  manner  as  provided  for  in 
section  8,  which  shall  be  open  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  same  is  located,  and  such 
Library  Board  may  use  such  sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  building  site  and 
the  erection  of  a  library  building,  as  the  Board  may  decide.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  Library  Board  to  determine  the  rate  of  taxation  that 
shall  be  necessary  to  establish,  increase,  equip  and  maintain  the  Public 
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Library  and  certify  the  same  to  the  Common  Council  or  Town  Board  and 
the  County  Auditor:  Provided,  That  said  levy  shall  not  exceed  one  mill 
on  each  dollar  of  all  the  taxable  property  assessed  for  taxation  in  such 
city  or  town,  as  shown  by  the  tax  duplicate  for  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  fixing  of  such  levy.  When  the  assessment  for  such  Public 
Library  purposes  shall  be  certified  to  the  Common  Council  or  Town  Board 
and  the  Auditor,  by  the  Public  Library  Board,  the  same  shall  be  placed 
on  the  tax  duplicate  of  such  county  and  city  or  town  and  collected  in  like 
manner  as  other  taxes  are  levied  and  collected. 

Sec.  8.  The  tax  so  levied  as  provided  for  in  Sections  1  and  7  of  this 
act  shall  be  held  and  kept  as  a  separate  fund  by  the  treasurer  of  such 
city  or  incorporated  town  for  public  library  purposes,  as  herein  provided, 
and  he  shall  pay  out  of  the  same  for  public  library  purposes  only  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  president  of  the  Library  Board,  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  thereof.  The  treasurer  of  such  city  or  town  shall  be  liable  on 
his  oflScial  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  When  a  public  library  shall  have  been  established  in  any 
city  or  incoi'porated  town  in  this  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
such  library  shall' be  opened  and  free  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township  in  which  such  library  shall  be  located,  pro- 
vided that  the  township  Advisory  Board  of  the  township  in  which  such 
library  is  located  shall  levy  and  collect  a  tax  of  two-tenths  of  a  mill  on 
each  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  assessed  for  taxation  in  said  town- 
sliip,  as  shown  by  the  tax  duplicate  for  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  fixing  of  such  levy,  exclusive  of  the  property  of  such  city  or  town 
already  taxed  for  said  library  and  collect  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  such  city  or  town  where  such  library  is  located,  to  be  held 
by  such  treasurer  as  a  part  of  the  public  library  fund.  Said  library 
shall  remain  open  and  free  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  such  township  so  long  as  said  tax  as  herein  provided  and  specified 
shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city  or 
town  for  the  use  of  said  Tiibrary  Board  for  the  purpose  herein  named. 
When  the  public  library  of  any  city  or  town  is  not  so  opened  and  free 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  township,  by  reason  of 
such  township  failing  to  levy  and  collect  the  tax  herein  required,  the 
Public  Library  Board  may  issue  and  sell  certificates  or  library  cards  to 
any  person  or  family  resident  in  such  township  at  such  annual  fee  as 
may  be  deemed  by  them  to  be  a  fair  compensation  for  such  privilege, 
and  such  library  cards  shall  give  to  the  purchaser  thereof  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  incorporated  town. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  city  or  incorporated  town  in  this  State  where  a 
library  of  the  value  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  mone^y  tli  u 
would  be  derived  from  a  tax  levy  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollnr 
of  valuation  of  taxable  property  within  such  city  or  town  assessed  for 
taxation,  as  sliown  by  the  preceding  tax  duplicate  of  said  city  or  town, 
is  already  established  and  maintained  under  the  existing  laws  of  the 
State,  and  whenever  the  managing  board  of  such  library  already  so  ex- 
isting and  maintained  shall  tender  the  ownership,  custody  and  control  of 
said  library  free  of  expense  to  such  Public  Library  Board  for  the  use 
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and  purpose  of  a  Public  Library*  as  contemplated  by  this  act.  which 
tender  of  custody  and  control  thereof  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  managing  board  thereof  and  filed  in  triplicate  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  wherein  said  city  or  town  is 
located,  with  the  clerk  of  said  city  or  town  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  School  trustees,  in  the  manner  and  form  as  prescribed  in  the 
certificates  of  popular  subscription  contained  in  section  2  of  this  act, 
whicB  certificate  shall  show  the  value  of  such  library,  a  Public  Library 
Board  shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  as  set  forth  in  this  act,  except 
such  board  shall  be  appointed  only  when  the  Common  Council  or  Town  ^ 

Board  has  decided  by  a  majority  of  vote  of  the  members  thereof  to  ac- 
cept  such  library  ^nd  to  levy  annually  and  collect  a  tax  as  other  taxes 
are  levied  and  collected  and  not  to  exceed  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  valu- 
ation of  taxable  property  of  such  city  or  town,  as  herein  specified.  Said 
Council  or  Town  Board  shall  certify  its  said  decision  of  acceptance,  at- 
tested by  the  Clerk  of  said  city  or  town  and  the  Mayor  of  such  city  or 
the  President  of  such  Town  Board,  to  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  and 
the  secretary  of  the  said  Board  of  School  Trustees,  whereupon  said  judge. 
City  Council,  or  Town  Board  and  Board  of  School  Trustees  shall  proceed 
to  appoint  said  Public  Library  Boai  J  in  the  manner  and  form  ana  to  aL 
intents  and  purposes  as  is  done  by  the  voluntary  levy  of  such  tax  by  the 
Council  or  Town  Board,  or  the  popular  subscription  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  11.  The  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  Common  Council  or  Town 
Board  and  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  may  at  any  time,  for  cause  shown, 
remove  any  member  of  such  Library  Board  that  may  have  been  appointed 
by  each,  respectively,  and  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  thereby  as  provided 
for  in  Section  3  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  The  treasurer  of  such  city  or  incorporated  town,  operating 
libraries  under  this  act,  shall  make  and  file  with  the  Common  Council  or 
the  Town  Board  thereof,  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  January  of  each 
year,  an  itemized  statement  under  oath  of  all  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  such  Public  Library  Board  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
immediately  preceding  the  making  and  filing  of  such  report,  and  such 
report  shall  contain  an  itemized  statement  of  the  sources  of  all  receipts, 
all  disbursements  made  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  same  were  made, 
and  such  annual  reports  shall  be  opened  to  inspection  of  the  citizens  of 
such  city  or  town,  and  also  the  township  in  which  such  city  or  town  is 
located,  providing  the  township  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 9,  herein. 

Sec.  13.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  maintenance  or  management  of  any  existing  library  already 
established  and  operating  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  14.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking 
effect  of  this  act,  therefore,  the  same  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 


IMPORTANT  DEQSIONS. 


Rendered  by  the  Attorney- General  Regarding  Pro  visions 

IN  THE  Indiana  Library  Law. 


APrOINTMENTS. 

August  24,  3904. 

Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  Secretary  Public  Library  Commission: 
Dear  Madam — In  your  communication  of  tbe  24th  you  ask: 

"Under  Section  5  of  the  library  law  of  1901-03,  after  the  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  has  made  his  appointments,  should  the  council  or  the  school 
board  refuse  to  make  its  appointments,  how  shall  such  appointments  be 
secured?" 

By  Section  2  of  the  act  of  1901  it  is  provided  that  after  the  subscrip- 
tion list  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
county,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  immediately  thereafter  notify  the 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  likewise  the  common  council  or  town 
board  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  city  or  town  that  such  subscrip- 
tion has  been  filed. 

By  Section  2  of  the  act  of  19  3  it  is  provided  that  within  ten  days 
after  the  common  council  or  the  town  board  and  the  board  of  school 
trustees  shall  have  been  notified,  as  provided  by  Section  2,  each  body  shall 
appoint  two  persons,  residents  of  such  city  or  town  not  otherwise  ap- 
pointed, as  members  of  such  board. 

The  provisions  of  these  sections  are  mandatory  and  if  either  of  said 
bodies  sliould  refuse  to  comply  with  such  provisions,  tlioy  could  be  man- 
dated so  to  do  by  proper  legal  proceedings. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PUBLIC    LIBRARIES    IN    INCORPORATED 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS  WHICH  HAVE  ABOLISHED  THEIR 

SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

March  18,  1904. 

Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  Public  Library  Commission,  City: 

Dear  Madam — In  your  communication  of  tlie  18th  you  ask  whether 
the  law  providing  for  the  organization  of  library  boards  and  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  190],  and  amended  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1903  (See  Acts 
1903,  p.  301),  can  be  applied  to  incorporated  towns  within  the  State,  where 
such  towns  have  transferred  their  school  property  to  the  township  trustee 
under  the  statute  providing  therefor,  and  thereby  discontinued  and  abol- 
ished their  school  boards. 
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The  library  act  above  referred  to  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  incorporated  towns  to  establish  and  main- 
tain public  libraries  for  the  use  of  their  inhabitants.  The  first  sentence 
of  the  act  is  as  follows:  "That  the  common  council  of  any  city,  or  the 
town  board  of  any  incorporated  town,"  etc. 

It  is  a  beneficent  act,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  coming  within  Its 
provisions,  and,  hence,  should  be  liberally  construed,  with  a  view  to  effec- 
tuate the  purpose  of  the  legislature*  that  enacted  it. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  the  preliminary  steps  have  been 
taken  a  library  board  composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  judge 
of  the  circuit  court,  residents  of  such  city  or  town,  two  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  common  council  or  the  town  board,  and  two  members 
by  the  board  of  school  trustees,  shall  be  appointed. 

This  library  board  shall  have  charge  and  control  of  the  library,  but 
does  not  possess  power  to  make  any  contract  binding  upon  the  municipal- 
ity, except  that  it  has  the  power  to  make  an  estimate  and  fix  the  amount 
of  tax  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  such  •  library,  which  tax  shall 
not  exceed  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  such  town. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  can  be  complied  with  by  the  class  of 
towns  mentioned  in  your  inquiry,  except  that  the  two  members  for  the 
library  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  school  board,  can  not  be  appointed, 
since  there  is  no  school  board  to  make  the  same;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  sufilcient  number  of  the  members  of  such  board  can  be  appointed 
to  constitute  a  quorum  and  majority  thereof,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
class  of  towns  refeiTed  to  can  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  this  law 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  such  members  can  not  be  appointed. 

A  sufficient  and  efficient  board  can  be  secured,  and  all  the  benefits 
granted  by  the  act  to  any  town,  acquired,  and  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  as  fully  protected,  as  if  the  full  complement  of  the  board  could  be 
secured. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  towns  of  the  class  indicated  can  pro- 
ceed under  the  law,  and  when  they  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  law 
possible  for  them  to  observe,  their  acts  will,  in  all  particulars,  be  valid 
and  binding. 


TAXPAYER;  SUBSCRIPTIONS;  APPOINTMENTS;  TAX,  ETC. 

August  24.  1904. 

Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  Secretary  Public  Library  Commission: 

Dear  Madam — In  your  communication  of  the  23d  you  ask  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

(1)  "Does  the  term  'taxpayer'  used  in' Section  1  of  the  act  of  1901, 
page  81,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1903,  page  301,  apply  to  those  paying 
poll  tax?" 

One  who  pays  poll  tax  is  a  taxpayer,  and  hence  the  term  would  apply 
to  him. 

(2)  "May  a  subscription  oneo  written  and  filed  with  the  dork  of  the 
circuit  court  be  withdrawn?" 
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Since  it  is  held  by  the  courts  that  the  consideration  for  the  contract 
embodied  in  a  subscription  to  a  public  enterprise  is  the  mutual  agreement 
of  all  to  pay  such  subscription,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  after  a  subscrip- 
tion has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  it  has  become  such 
a  contract  that  persons  whose  names  are  on  such  subscription  list  can  not 
withdraw  their  names. 

(3)  "What  is  a  solvent  subscription?" 

This  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the  judge  who  examines  the  list; 
but  technically  it  is  a  subscription  that  can  be  collected. 

(4)  "If  the  judge  finds  that  certain  subscriptions  are  insolvent,  may 
additional  solvent  subscriptions  be  filed,  to  make  good  the  amount  required 
by  law?" 

This  also  is  a  question  for  the  determination  of  the  judge  passing  upon 
the  list.    I  can  see  no  reason  why  additional  subscriptions  may  not  be  filed. 

(5)  "After  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  has  made  his  appointments, 
should  the  council  or  school  board  fail  to  make  its  appointments,  how  shall 
the  committee  appointed  to  secure  library  organization,  proceed?" 

Since,  under  Section  5  of  the  act  of  1901,  the  board  can  not  organize 
until  all  members  of  such  board  shall  have  been  appointed  and  qualified, 
the  board  can  not  organize  and  can  do  nothing  until  the  requirements  of 
tliis  section  have  been  met — that  is,  until  all  the  members  have  been 
appointed  and  have  qualified. 

(6)  "What  effect  would  the  expiration  of  the  time  in  which  appoint- 
ments should  be  made  have  upon  the  organization  " 

If  either  of  the  persons  or  bodies  empowered  oy  the  act  fail  to  make 
appointments  within  the  prescribed  time,  they  could  lawfully  make  them 
after  the  expiration  of  such  time. 

(7)  "What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  appointee's  failure  to  either 
qualify  or  decline  appointment  within  the  prescribed  time?" 

If  the  present  appointee  to  the  library  board  should  fail  to  qualify  or 
decline  to  qualify,  then  the  person  or  board  making  the  appointment 
should  make  another  appointment. 

(8)  "Should  the  common  council  or  town  board  fail  to  Include  the 
library  tax  fixed  and  certified  by  the  library  board  in  the  tax  levy,  how 
shall  the  library  board  proceed?" 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  common  council  or  town  board  to  include  the  tax 
certified  by  the  library  board  in  their  levy.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  until 
the  time  has  passed  for  such  act  to  be  performed,  the  board  can  not  pro- 
ceed; that  is,  they  can  not  collect  anything.  If  the  common  council  or 
town  board  should  refuse  to  make  the  levy,  they  could  be  mandated  to  do 
so,  if  such  steps  were  taken  in  time. 

(9)  "When  a  board  transfers  a  library,  what  becomes  of  the  fund 
derived  from  the  library  tax  Je'sy?" 

If  the  transfer  is  made  under  Section  5,  Acts  1903,  and  if  the  transfer 
includes  the  funds  on  hand,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  library  board 
to  which  it  is  transferred. 
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THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 

Executive  Department, 

February  20,  1913. 

Received  by  the  Governor,  examined  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of 
State  for  verification  of  the  financial  statement. 


Office  of  Auditor  of  State, 
Indianapolis,  February  26,  1913. 

The  within  report,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  moneys  drawn  from 
the  State  Treasury,  has  been  examined  and  found  correct. 

W.  H.  O'BRIEN, 

Auditor  of  State. 


February  26,  1913. 

Returned  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  with  above  certificate,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Secretary  of  State  for  publication,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

B.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
February  27,  1913. 

L.   G.   ELLrlNGHAM, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Received  the  within  report  and  delivered  to  the  printer  February  27, 
1913. 

ED  D.  DONNELL, 

Cleric  Printing  Board. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


-    Indianapolis,  February  1,  1913. 

Hon.  Samuel  M.  Ralston,  Governor  of  Indiana: 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  is  submitted  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana. 

Carl  H.  Milam, 

Secretary. 
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SUMMARY. 


In  the  last  two  years  the  Public  Library  (commission  has: 

Helped  to  establish  26  public  libraries. 

Helped  to  plan  16  library  buildings. 

llqlped  to  organize  book  collections  in  25  libraries, 

jMade  312  visits  to  150  towns  and  cities. 

JMade  48  addresses  to  public  or  semi-public  gatherings. 

Distributed  25,392  pamphlets  on  book  selection  and  library 
work. 

Compiled  and  published  8  bulletins,  2  circulars,  2  booklists,  and 
a  report  of  103  pages. 

Prepared  approximately  25  special  lists  on  request,  varying 
from  two  or  three  to  several  hundred  volumes  in  length. 

Written  hundreds  of  letters  giving  advice  on  library  adminis- 
tration. 

Conducted  two  regular  summer  schools  for  librarians  with  a 
total  attendance  of  50.* 

Given  a  special  course  on  children's  work  to  23  people. 

Prepared  scores  of  articles  on  library  development  for  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  in  this  state. 

Attended  20  district  library  meetings. 

Attended  8  state  and  national  library  meetings. 

Lent  to  libraries  for  exhibition  a  collection  of  100  selected 
books  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts  for  children. 

Secured  free  of  charge  from  publishers  a  collection  of  Western 
pictures  for  exhibition  in  public  libraries. 

Prepared  exhibits  ol  library  work  in  Indiana  for  Federation 
of  Clubs,  State  Conference  of  Charities  (twice),  Indiana  State 
Teachers,'  Association  and  National  Educational  Association. 

Sent  statistical  blanks  for  official  library  records  in  all  public 
libraries. 

Secured  statistical  reports  from  all  Indiana  libraries. 

Written  personal  letters  to  all  towns  of  2,0*00  population,  or 
more,  without  public  libraries. 

Written  personal  letters  to  nearly  all  libraries  urging  township) 
extension. 
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Written  special  letters  to  towns  interested  in  library  organiza- 
tion just  before  time  for  making. tax  levies. 

Written  special  letters  to  county  superintendents,  city  superin- 
tendents and  editors  in  counties  in  which  there  are  no  public 
libraries. 

Helped  library  boards  to  fill  20  positions. 

Helped  to  draft  desirable  library  bills  and  to  have  them  passed. 

At  the  request  of  the  Indiana  Library  Trustees'  Association, 
assisted  in  preparation  of  library  law,  which  is  meant  to  reorgan- 
ize all  public  libraries  in  Indiana  under  a  uniform  plan. 

Assisted  in  the  organization  of  Library  Section  of  the  Ifidiana 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

Co-operated  with  Library  extension  committee  of  Indiana  Fed- 
eration of  Clubs. 

Provided  a  lecturer  on  Children's  literature  and  The  use  of 
books  in  school  work,  for  county  teachers'  institutes. 

Given  scores  of  opinions  on  library  laws. 

Prepared  circulars  on  Choosing  a  librarian  and  How  to  estab- 
lish a  public  library. 

Compiled  Suggested  bylaws  for  library  boards. 

Bought  2,177  books  for  Traveling  Library. 

Circulated  1,631  collections  to  320  associations. 

Circulated  60,171  volumes. 

Prepared  21  outlines  for  clubs. 

Helped  to  create  a  demand  for  trained  service  until  now  there 
are  58  librarians* in  the  state  who  have  had  one  or  more  years 
training  in  a  regular  library  school;  and  there  are  95  librarians 
who  have  had  training  in  a  summer  library  school. 


GROWTH  IN  NUMBER  OF  PUBUC  UBRARIES  IN 

INDIANA. 


1899 


1906 


1910 


125 


1912 


14  5 
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ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  LIBRARIES. 


•  Akron.  A  public  library  has  recently  been  established  in 
Akron  under  the  law  of  1901-03-11.  The  total  income  will  be  about 
$1,026.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes  were  received  at  the 
book  shower,  a  librarian  has  been  appointed  and  a  reading, room 
hfes  been  opened  to  the  public. 

Bloomington.  Bloomington,  for  years  the  largest  city  in  the 
state  without  a  tax  supported  public  library,  secured  in  the  summer 
of  1912,  a  tax  levy  of  1  mill  in  the  town  and  5-10  mill  from  Bloom- 
ington and  Perry  townships.  In  a  two  days  **  whirlwind ' '  cam- 
paign, the  committee  secured  much  more  than  the  necessary  amount 
of  subscription  money  needed  to  make  the  levy  of  the  library  tax 
mandatory.  The  reading  room  in  the  court-house  opened  to  the 
public  by  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  has  been  transferred  to  the 
new  library  board.  A  librarian  has  been  appointed  and  the  books 
classified  and  shelf-listed  with  the  aid  of  the  Commission  Organ- 
izer. 

Coatesville.  A  library  campaign  started  by  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Coatesville  resulted  in  a  tax  support  for  a  public  library. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  visited  Coatesville  several  times 
and  on  one  occasion  gave  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  town. 
About  500  volumes  were  donated  at  the  book  shower  and  housed  in 
the  school  building.  A  Commission  Organizer  spent  several  days 
in  instructing  the  new  librarian  and  in  preparing  the  books  for 
circulation.  The  Traveling  library  department  lent  a  few  boxes 
of  books  to  supplement  the  Coatesville  collection  in  order  that  de- 
posit stations  might  be  established  in  nearby  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

Evansville.    One  of  the  biggest  library  organizations  aehJovod 
in  the  state  is  that  of  Evansville,  the  second  city  in  Indiana.   Vn\\\ 
this  library  was  established,  the  work  of  a  public  libnu\v  hail  boon 
carried  on  by  an  old  endowed  library,  the  Willard.  for  wbioh  tlu^ 
city  levied  a  small  tax.     In  1909  a  number  of  eiti/ons  start^Hl  « 
campaign  for  up-to-date  library  service.     Finding?  the  \ViU{U>l  Ki 
brary  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  in  othor  wnvx  «u  ^c^^^U^n  5\ 
new  institution  was  developed.    In  1910  tho  eo\iuuittoo  \VJrts>^  v.Uh- 
cessful  in  getting  a  library'  ordinance  pass^nl  aiHH^i>Uu>*  U^  \W  j'^nv 
visions  of  the  law  of  1901  and  190;^     A  libnM\v  Kviu\J  v^f  swy^u 
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members  was  appointed  and  a  library  tax  levied.  Through  the 
efforts  of  tlie  West  Side  Business  Association  a  gift  of  $50,000  was 
received  from  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the  erection  of  two  branch  library 
buildings,  one  of  which  has  been  built  in  Franklin  Park  on  the  west 
side  and  the  other  in  Bayard  Park  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Clifford  Sliopbell  was  the  architect,  and  the  buildings 
which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  Jan.  1,  1913,  were  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000  each.  Miss  Ethel  F.  McCoUough,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  was  chosen  librarian.  Miss  Mc- 
CoUough was  formerly  librarian  of  the  Elwood  Public  Library, 
librarian  of  the  Superior,  Wis.,  Public  Library  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission.  Miss  ^lary 
L.  Hicks,  Wisconsin  Library  School,  1912,  was  appointed  librarian 
of  the  East  Side  Branch  and  Miss  Clara  Martin  of  Evansville,  li- 
brarian of  the  West  Side. 

Franklin.  On  the  evening  of  April  20,  1911,  the  Secretary 
addressed  a  pilblic  meeting  held  at  the  court  house  in  Franklin. 
Various  committees  from  the  different  clubs  of  the  city  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  canvass  of  the  town  and  May  25th  was  set  for 
library  day.  The  ^* whirlwind"  compaign  yielded  big  returns  and 
the  unique  book  shower  was  very  successful.  The  shower  lasted 
for  one  week  and  each  day  the  list  of  donors  was  published  in  the 
paper.  A  very  attractive  reading  room  was  fitted  up  and  opened 
to  the  public  December  6,  1911.  In  the  summer  of  1912  Franklin 
township  levied  a  tax  for  support  of  the  library  and  a  deposit 
station  of  tho  public?  library  was  opened  at  Hopewell.  Miss  Mary 
Rue  of  the  Salem,  Oregon,  Public  Library,  was  the  first  librarian 
of  the  new  library  but  resigned  her  position  in  1912.  Miss  Helen 
M.  Davis,  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  recently  from  Portland, 
Oregon,  succeeded  Miss  Rue. 

Garrett.  The  Secretary  met  with  a  few  representative  citi- 
zens of  Garrett  August  29,  1911,  to  talk  over  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing a  public  library.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see 
that  the  necessary  steps  were  taken.  Later,  the  library  tax  was 
levied,  the  board  appointed,  a  book  shower  held  and  a  reading  room 
opened  in  rented  quarters.  One  of  the  Organizers  assisted  the  new 
librarian  in  preparing  the  books  for  the  shelves  and  in  making  the 
library  ready  to  open  to  the  public.  Garrett  is  a  railroad  center 
with  a  large  foreign  population  and  the  library  will  undoubtedly 
serve  a  good  purpose. 

Gas  City.  The  Board  of  Town  Trustees  of  Gas  City  has  levied 
the  maximum  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  library.     Gas 
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City  has  long  felt  the  need  of  a  public  library.  Many  young  people 
of  the  city  drop  out  of  school  at  an  early  age  to  begin  work  in  the 
large  glass  factories  and  it  was  largely  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
prominent  people  of  the  community  favored  the  establishment  of  a 
library.  Mr.  Isaac  Gripe,  superintendent  of  the  schools,  was  in- 
strumental in  arousing  enthusiasm  for  the  movement.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  had  two  interviews  with  the  superintendent 
and  one  of  the  organizers  met  with  the  '97  Club  to  talk  over  the 
plans  of  procedure,  which  resulted  in  a  successful  campaign. 

La  Orange.  A  library  has  been  established  at  La  Grange  and 
a  library  board  has  been  appointed.  A  room  in  the  city  building 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room  and  a  library  of  400  volumes 
has  been  donated  by  the  local  Woman's  Federation  of  Clubs. 
These  books  have  been  accessioned,  classified  and  shelf -listed  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  state  organizers  and  a  charging  system 
has  been  installed.  Miss  Florence  E.  Herbert  has  been  elected 
librarian. 

Mooresville.  A  public  meeting  addressed  by  Jacob  P.  Dunn, 
President  of  the  Public  Librarv  Commission,  was  held  at  Moores- 
ville  December  8,  1911,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  conduct 
a  library  campaign.  In  May,  1912,  the  board  of  town  trustees 
unanimously  passed  an  ordinance  levying  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the 
dollar.  A  library  board  was  appointed  and  the  privileges  of  the 
public  library  were  offered  to  Brown  Township  on  the  legal  con- 
ditions. At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board,  the 
maximum  library  tax  was  levied. 

Odon.  In  January,  1900,  a  library  association  was  formed  by 
citizens  of  the  town  and  a  library  of  over  800  volumes  was  built 
up.  In  1912  the  members  decided  that  the  circulation  of  their 
books  justified  the  establishment  of  a  tax  supported  public  library. 
The  association  concluded  that  this  library  campaign  could  be  bet- 
ter managed  by  a  woman's  club,  and  donated  their  books  and  cases 
to  the  M.  I.  G.  Club  for  the  use  of  a  public  library.  The  women 
began  their  campaign  at  once  and  arranged  for  a  meeting  which 
was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion. A  committee  appeared  before  the  Town  Trustees  in  July 
and  requested  that  a  tax  be  levied  for  the  support  of  a  public 
library.  The  Board  hesitated  because  they  wished  to  know  the 
desire  of  the  people.  A  petition  was  circulated  among  the  solvent 
taxpayers  and  in  September  the  tax  was  levied  and  the  library 
board  was  appointed.  Until  the  tax  money  is  collected,  the  read- 
ing room  is  being  maintained  by  donations. 
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Orleans.  The  Orleans  Public  Library  is  the  first  tax  supported 
library  in  Orange  County.  The  tax  was  levied  by  the  Board  of 
Town  Trustees  at  the  request  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society 
and  the  library  board  has  be^n  appointed. 

Osgood.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Bntre  Nous  Club,  a  pub- 
lic library  campaign  for  Osgood  and  Center  Township  Vas  started. 
On  the  evening  of  May  18,  a  Commission  Organizer  addressed  a 
public  meeting  held  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Much  interest  was 
manifested  and  a  library  committee  appointed  which  succeeded  in 
getting  a  library  tax  levied  which  will  give  a  library  income  of 
$400.  A  reading  room  has  been  opened  to  the  public  and  Center 
Township  has  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  library,  giving  a 
total  library  income  of  $918.00. 

Faoli.  The  Tri  Kappas  of  Paoli  opened  a  reading  room  to  the 
public  in  1911.  The  library  is  supported  through  the  efforts  of 
the  club.  In  addition  to  the  books  obtained  at  the  book  shower, 
several  volumes  were  lent  from  the  Traveling  Library  Department. 
An  Organizer  aided  the  club  in  preparing  the  books  for  circulation. 
Much  campaign  material  has  been  sent  to  Paoli  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  a  library  tax  levied. 

Ridgeville.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  R.  C.  Falconer, 
a  reading  room  has  been  opened  to  the  citizens  of  Ridgeville.  At 
first  the  library  operated  under  the  management  of  a  girls'  club  in 
connection  with  the  Congregational  Church,  but  later  the  girls 
turned  affairs  over  to  a  library  committee  chosen  from  among  the 
representative  men  and  women  of  the  town.  A  book  shower  was 
held  and  an  Organizer  spent  several  days  in  helping  with  the  nec- 
essary technical  library  work.  The  library  committee  is  anxious 
to  get  tax  support  for  the  library  and  the  Commission  has  fur- 
nished the  necessary  campaign  material. 

Roachdale.  At  the  request  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Roachdale,  the  Secretary  met  with  the  Commercial  Club  to  talk 
over  the  necessary  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library. 
The  library  committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  secured  a  tax 
from  the  town  and  township.  The  books  obtained  at  the  book 
shower  were  housed  in  attractive  quarters  and  an  Organizer  helped 
the  new  librarian  to  prepare  the  books  for  circulation  and- make 
the  library  ready  to  open  to  the  public. 

Rushville.  The  City  Council  voted  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
a  public  library  in  January,  1911,  and  the  management  of  the 
library,  which  was  established  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
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Revolution,  passed  to  the  library  board  which  was  appointed  in 
compliance  with  the  library  law  of  1901-1903. 

ShoaJs.  The  first  tax  supported  public  library  in  Martin 
County  was  organized  in  1912  at  Shoals,  due  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  schools.  Early  in  the 
campaign,  in  Organizer  interviewed  a  number  of  citizens  interested 
in  the  library  movement  and  later  the  Secretary  addressed  a  large 
public  meeting. .  The  total  income  from  Shoals  and  Center  and 
Halbert  Townships  will  be  about  $1,000.  A  room  in  the  school 
building  is  serving  as  a  home  for  the  library  at  present.  An  Or- 
ganizer from  the  Commission  aided  the  librarian  in  preparing  the 
books  for  circulation. 

Thomtown.  A  library  tax  has  been  levied  and  a  library  board 
appointed.  The  school  library  of  2,000  volumes  which  is  housed  in 
the  school  house  has  been  opened  to  the  general,  public. 

Waterloo.  The  clubs  of  Waterloo  were  instrumental  in  start- 
ing a  library  campaign  in  the  town.  The  Commission  sent  cam- 
paign material  to  those  interested  and  an  Organizer  addressed  a 
public  meeting,  at  which  a  library  committee  was  appointed. 
Through  the  work  of  the  committee  a  tax  has  been  levied  in  town 
and  township.  Later  a  book  shower  was  held  and  the  books  housed 
temporarily  in  a  down-town  room  until  the  quarters  in  the  new  city 
hall  were  made  ready.  An  Organizer  assisted  the  librarian  in  pre- 
paring the  books  for  the  shelves  and  in  installing  a  charging  sys- 
tem. 

Winchester.  A  campaign  for  a  public  library  was  begun  in 
1906  by  the  Winchester  Library  Association  and  after  a  series  of 
committee  meetings,  visits  of  Commission  workers,  and  a  public 
meeting  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion, the  movement  was  brought  before  the  City  Council.  The 
Council  refused  to  levy  a  tax,  so  the  subscription  plan  was  used  and 
in  1912  a  library  tax  was  levied  and  library  board  was  appointed. 
In  1911  the  women  of  Winchester  opened  a  small  reading  room  and 
managed  a  circulating  library,  which  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
public  library  board. 

Worthington.  The  library  campaign  began  with  a  public 
meeting  which  was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary Commission.  It  ended  successfully,  a  library  tax  having 
been  levied  and  a  library  board  appointed. 
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There  are  eleven  counties  in  Indiana  in  which  there  is  no  public 
library  in  any  city  or  town. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS. 


During  the  biennium  the  Public  Library  Commission  of  In- 
diana has  continued  to  hold  the  annual  summer  school  for  librari- 
ans at  Earlham  College. 

The  dates  for  the  1911  session  were  Jui;ie  28  to  August  8.  The 
regular  instructors  were  Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  Secretary  Public  Li- 
brary Commission  of  Indiana;  Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis,  University 
of  Illinois  Library  School;  Miss  Carrie  E.  Scott,  Assistant  State 
Organizer,  and  Mr.  William  Murray  Hepburn,  Librarian,  Purdue 
University.  The  total  number  of  lectures  was  96,  the  lecture  out- 
line being  as  follows:  Cataloging,  20;  Classification,  12;  Refer- 
ence, 10;  Children's  work,  10;  Book  numbers,  3;  Loans,  3;  Order 
and  accession,  4 ;  Binding  and  repair  of  books,  1 ;  Library  hand- 
writing, 1 ;  Book  selection,  10 ;  Administration,  13 ;  Shelf -list,  1 ; 
Trade  bibliography,  1 ;  Miscellaneous  lectures,  7. 

In  addition  to  these  lectures,  a  symposium  on  Rural  library  ex- 
tension work  was  held  on  July  11,  to  which  all  the  librarians  in  the 
state  were  invited.  The  speakers  for  this  meeting  were  W.  M. 
Hepburn,  who  stated  the  problem  and  explained  the  library's  rela- 
tion to  other  country  life  movements;  Carl  H.  Milam,  who  sum- 
marized the  work  of  rural  library  extension  as  it  is  being  carried  on  ' 
in  the  different  states;  Miss  Julia  Wright  Merrill,  supervisor  of 
branches  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  who  spoke  of  the  ex- 
tension work  that  is  being  done  throughout  Hamilton  County  by 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library;  Miss  Mary  N.  Baker,  librarian, 
Elwood  Public  Library,  Miss  Nannie  W.  Jayne,  librarian,  Alex- 
andria Public  Library,  Mrs.  Elva  T.  Carter,  member  of  the  Plain- 
field  Public  Library  Board,  who  spoke  of  the  library  extension 
work  with  the  township  as  a  unit,  in  their  respective  communities. 

The  annual  library  visit  was  made  to  the  public  libraries  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  and  Union  City,  Indiana.  At  Union  City  the 
class  and  instructors  attended  a  story  hour  at  the  library  and,  as 
the  guests  of  the  library  board,  enjoyed  an  automobile  ride  over 
the  city. 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  was  15,  13  regular  students  and 
two  specials.     All  but  one  of  these  were  from  Indiana  libraries. 

The  1912  session  was  held  from  June  6th  to  August  26th.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  no  tuition  fee  was  charged 
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for  the  regular  course.  The  instructors  were  Carl  H.  Milam,  Car- 
rie E.  Scott,  and  Ora  Williams  of  the  Public  Library  Commission 
and  Mr.  William  Murray  Hepburn,  librarian  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. The  total  number  of  lectures  given  was  94,  74  by  the  in- 
structors and  20  by  visiting  lecturers. 

A  new  departure  of  the  summer  school  was  an  advanced  course 
of  ten  lectures  on  Special  features  of  library  work  with  children, 
given  by  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Andrus,  Superintendent  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Seattle,  Washington,  Public  Library. 
The  course  was  open  to  any  librarian  or  assistant  who  had  had  con- 
siderable general  library  experience  or  training.  The  fee  for  this 
course  was  $5.00  but  a  special  rate  of  $3.00  was  made  to  the  mem-  ^ 
bers  of  the  regular  summer  school  class  who  were  eligible  to  take 
the  course.  The  lectures  were  on  the  following  subjects:  Adver- 
tising a  children's  room.  Boys'  clubs.  Girls'  clubs.  Playground 
work.  Story  telling  (2  lectures),  Intermediate  department.  Moth- 
ers' Clubs,  and  Co-operation  with  outside  agencies.  Twenty-three 
students  registered  for  this  work,  nine  of  the  regular  class  and 
fourteen  special  students.  On  Saturday,  July  20th,  the  members 
of  the  class  and  the  instructors  were  the  guests  of  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Library. 

The  regular  class  consisted  of  21  students,  all  from  Indiana  li- 
braries. Of  these,  1  was  librarian  of  a  college  library,  7  were 
librarians  of  public  libraries,  13  were  assistants  in  public  libraries. 


PUBLICATIONS  AND  DISTRIBUTIONS. 


During  the  last  biennium,  the  records  show  that  over  26,000 
pamphlets  have  be^n  sent  to  the  libraries  of  the  state.  The  lists 
below  give  an  itemized  statement  of  the  distributions: 

A.  L.  A.  Booklists 3,400 

Library  Occurrent  6,300 

Public  Library  Commission  circulars 2,000 

l*opular  books  for  boys  and  girls 5,900 

'  Traveling  library  circulars 3,000 

Children's  books  for  Christmas  gifts 500 

Miscellaneous,  to  summer  school 346 

Biennial    reiwrts    1,000 

Miscellaneous 3,346 

Summer  school  announcements 1,000 


Total    26,792 

The  following  publications  also  have  been  distributed  during 
the  last  two  years,  some  on  request  only,  others  to  every  public 
library  in  the  state : 

Agricultural  books.     Purdue  University,  Dept.  of  Agricultural  Extension. 
Aids  in  book  selection.    Kroeger  &  Cattell. 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist  subject  index,    v.  1-6. 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist  subject  index,   v.  7. 
A.  L.  A.  Booklists.     1910-date. 
Anniversaries  and  Holidays,     llazeltine. 

Annotated,  graded,  classified  and  priced  list  of  books  suitable  for  elemen- 
tary school  libraries.    N.  Y.  Education  Dept.  Bulletin  No.  515. 
Basis  of  support  of  organizations  for  public  library  work.     Hopper. 
Books  on  agriculture.    Minnesota  Library  Commission. 
Buying  list  of  books  for  small  libraries.     Brown. 
Cataloging  for  small  libraries.     Hitchler. 
Children's  books  for  Christmas  gifts. 
Children's  books  for  Christmas  presents.     Scott. 
Children's  reading.     Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library. 
Directions  for  the  librarian  of  a  small  library.     Brown. 
Essentials  in  library  administration.     Stearns. 
Fiction  catnlc»gs.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

Graded  list  of  books  for  schools.     Buffalo  Public  library. 
L.  C.  printe<l  cards:  how  to  order  and  use  them.     Hastings. 
(The)   library  and  social  movements.     Imhoff. 
Library  rooms  and  buildings.     Soule. 
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Library  buildings.     Eastman. 

List  of  books  for  free  high  scliool  libraries.     Wis.  State  Superintendent. 

List  of  books  for  juvenile  readers.     Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

IJst  of  Catholic  books  in  the  Toledo  Public  Library. 

Magazines  for  a  small  library.    Jones. 

Kcading  clubs  for  boys  and  girls.    Connecticut  Public  Library,  Document 

No.  3,  1911. 
Selected  class  room  libraries. 
Selected  list  of  French  books.,    Bracq. 
Selected  list  of  German  books.     Gattiker. 
Selected  list  of  Hungarian  books.    Campbell. 
Small  library  buildings.     Marvin. 

Suggestive  list  of  children's  books  for  a  small  library.    Kennedy. 
Tentative  selection  from  the  books  of  1910-11.    N.  Y.  State  Library. 
Training  for  librarianship.     Plummer. 
U.  S.  Government  documents.    Wyer. 
U.  S.  Government  documents  in  small  library.    Wyer. 
(A)  village  library  in  Massachusetts.     Tarbell. 
World's  best  books.     Globe-Wernicke  Co. 
Why  do  we  need  a  public  library.    Hadley. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

New,  1910-1912. 

Free  traveling  libraries.     1911. 

Library  Occurrent  (  ssued  quarterly). 

Library  Occurrent,  Index  to  Vol.  2. 

Popular  books  for  boys  and  girls :  a  graded  list  with  annotations,     ('arrie 

E.  Scott,  comp.  1911. 
Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana.     1911. 
I*ublic  I^ibrary  Connnission  of  Indiana.     Biennial  report,  1908-10. 
Summer  school  for  libraiians.     Announcement.     (Annual.) 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  IN  PRINT. 

iMennial  report,  1901-1904,  lOOG-date. 

Graded  list  of  books  for  schools  in  the  traveling  libraries. 

Helps  in  the  selection  of  children's  books. 

Important  laws  of  Indiana  relating  to  public  libraries  and  the  Public  Li- 
brary Commission.     1910. 

Library  Occurrent  (Issued  quarterly)  : 
V.  1,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  Index. 
V.  2,  Nos.  2,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  Index. 
V.  3,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

List  of  illustrated  books  for  boys  and  girls. 

List  of  picture  books  by  good  illustrators. 

List  of  i)ictures  for  children's  rooms. 

Sources  for  obtaining  material  for  miscellaneous  picture  collections. 
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WHAT  THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARY  HAS  DONE  AND 

IS  DOING- 


The  Traveling  Library  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
trend  of  the  times  is  toward  better  service  to  more  people.  A  few 
years  ago  the  city  dweller  and  his  children  had,  along  with  a  great 
many  other  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  the  rural  citizen,  that  of  the 
public  library.  Nowadays,  the  Traveling  Library  tends  to  equalize 
things  in  this  respect.  The  farmer  can  not  have  a  Carnegie  library 
just  around  the  corner  but  he  may  have  his  Traveling  Library 
reading  room,  and  during  his  leisure  hours,  he  may  entertain  or 
educate  himself  with  many  of  the  same  books  that  his  city  friend 
borrows  from  the  public  library. 

The  9,566  volumes  in  the  Traveling  Library  belong  primarily 
to  the  people  who  live  on  farms  or  in  little  country  towns,  and 
most  of  the  circulation  is  to  clubs,  societies,  reading  circles  and 
schools  in  such  communities.  There  is  coming  to  be  a  very  consid- 
erable demand  also  from  new  small  public  libraries,  several  of 
which  are  established  each  year  in  tlie  little  towns  of  the  state.  In 
the  beginning,  these  libraries  have  very  few  books,  and  they  are 
greatly  benefited  by  a  loan  of  a  few  volumes  from  the  Commission. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  local  tax  support  is  available,  or,  perhaps 
after  it  has  been  available  for  a  year  or  two,  the  library  is  able  to 
take  care  of  itself  and  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  Traveling  Li- 
brary Department.  Thus  the  department  not  only  supplies  books 
to  people  who  want  them,  but,  in  so  doing,  helps  in  the  establish- 
ment of  local  libraries. 

The  circulation  from  the  office  of  the  Traveling  Library  books, 
during  the  last  two  years,  was  60,171.  The  circulation  to  readers 
(for  which  no  accurate  figures  can  be  secured  because  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  station  libraries  work)  was  probably  not 
less  than  300,000  volumes.  Three  hundred  twenty  (320)  different 
organizations  were  served,  each  organization  averaging  three  or 
more  boxes  of  books  a  year,  making  in  all,  1,261  requests  filled  in 
the  biennium.     These  requests  were  as.  follows :  # 

One  hundred  thirty-six  schools,  being  either  district  schools  or 
those  in  small  villages  where  few  other  books  w^ere  at  hand.  Books 
for  all  ages  were  sent  and  many  of  the  children  have  been  helped 
by  these  collections  to  develop  a  taste  for  reading. 
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Two  hundred  thirty-two  public  libraries.  These  were  libraries 
which  were  not  on  their  feet  and  needed  books,  both  for  their  empty 
shelves  and  for  their  rural  extension  work.  Many  of  these  books 
reached  schools,  clubs  and  rural  communities,  of  which  no  separate 
record  has  been  kept. 

Four  hundred  nine  rural  associations  which  were  served  di- 
rectly from  the  Traveling  Library  Department.  These  associa- 
tions kept  their  books,  usually,  in  the  home  of  some  resident,  cen- 
trally located ;  they  included  from  six  to  ten  families. 

Two  hundred  fifty-seven  clubs  which  were  studying  some  special 
line  of  work.  Some  were  in  the  country  and  some  were  in  small 
towns. 

One  hundred  fourteen  clubs  in  small  towns  where  a  reading 
room  was  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens.  Fre- 
quently such  a  club  is  the  nucleus  of  a  future  public  library. 

One  hundred  thirteen  groups  of  persons  classified  as  reading 
clubs.  These  were,  as  a  rule,  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more  per- 
sons who  wanted  books  merely  for  general  reading  purposes  and 
not  for  any  special  line  of  study. 

KINDS  OF  COLLECTIONS. 

The  books  in  the  Traveling  Library  are  divided  into  two  kinds 
of  collections :  the  fixed  group  and  the  open  shelf  collection. 
The  fixed  groups  are  of  two  kinds : 

First,  the  general  collection  of  forty  volumes,  containing, 
From  10  to  12  books  on  general  literature; 
From  12  to  14  books  on  fiction; 
From  16  to  20  books  for  children. 
These  collections  are  lent  for  three  months  and  may  be 
once  renewed. 
Second,  the  study  collections,  containing. 

From  14  to  20  books  on  some  given  subject. 
These  collections  are  lent  for  the  club  or  school  year. 
The  open  shelf  collection  covers  all  subjects. 

These  books  are  made  up  into  groups  as  wanted  and  lent 
independently  or  with  a  fixed  library.     They  are  lent  for 
three  months  or  for  the  club  or  school  year  as  the  case  de- 
mands. 
On  October  1,  1912,  there  are  9,566  volumes  in  the  Traveling 
Library, 

3,800  volumes  in  fixed  groups. 

5,766  volumes  in  the  open  shelf  collection. 
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PICTURE  COLLECTIONS. 

Mounted  pictures  and  stereoscopic  views  with  stereoscope  are 
available  on  many  subjects.  They  are  lent  with  a  collection  of 
books  or  independently  for  a  period  of  three  months,  or  when 
used  by  clubs  or  schools,  for  the  club  or  school  year. 

KINDS  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  MAY  BECOME  BORROWERS. 

Any  five  or  more  persons  organized  for  this  purpose. 
Any  school  or  school  organization. 
Any  club,  society  or  grange. 

Any  small  free  public  library,  which  needs  books  to  sup- 
plement its  own  collection. 

OUTLINES  FOR  STUDY  CLUBS. 

Outlines  which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  in  the  preparation  of 
club  programs,  are  available  on  many  subjects.  A  list  of  books  ac- 
companies each  outline.  New  outlines  are  prepared  on  request. 
Twenty-one  outlines  were  prepared  in  the  last  two  years. 

As  the  Traveling  Library  is  becoming  better  known  over  the 
State  it  bids  fair  to  double  its  circulation  again,  if  it  has  the  proper 
facilities  with  wiiich  to  work.  Demands  for  books  seem  to  come 
from  every  direction  and  there  is  never  a  time  when  the  depart- 
ment is  caught  up  with  the  reques-ts.  There  are  nearly  always 
twenty  or  thirty  orders  waiting  their  turn.  The  children  want 
books  which  they  can  read ;  the  farmer  wants  books  that  will  help 
him;  the  club  woman  wants  books  that  will  give  her  material  for 
her  club  paper. 

Some  people  write  that  they  *^want  all  of  the  new  fiction  of  the 
year,''  and  one  woman  said  ''Send  me  good  books  like  those  of 
Bertha  M.  Clay  and  Mary  J.  Holmes."  But  the  demand  is  quite 
as  much  for  books  that  will  educate  as  for  books  that  will  enter- 
tain, and  there  are  few  requests  for  worthless  books  of  any  kind. 

To  those  who  view  the  situation  closely,  the  opportunities  of 
the  Traveling  Library  seem  boundless,  for  with  all  our  rural  li- 
brary extension  from  towns  and  cities,  there  are  yet  more  than  one 
million  people  in  Indiana  who  have  no  other  public  library  service 
than  that  ofliered  by  this  department. 
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STATISTICAL  JIEPORT  OF  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

For  1910-1912. 

No.  of  collections  sent  out  from  office 1,631 

No.  of  volumes  sent  out  from  office 60,171 

No.  of  requests  filled 1,261 

New  stations  added 229 

No.  Associations  served  320 

No.  outlines  made  for  clubs 21 

No.  of  volumes  in  Traveling  Library  October  1,  1912 9,566 

No.  of  volumes  added    2,288 

No.  of  volumes  discarded 771 

COMPARATIVE  REPORT. 

Collections         No.  Volumes 
Lent.  Lent. 

1008-1910 1,405  35,405 

1910-1912 1,631  60,171 


Gain 220  24,766 


rtNANCIAL  REPORT. 


Receipts. 

Oct.,  1910.  to  Oct.,  1911,  to 

Sept..  1911.  Sept.,  1912. 

Appropriation    $7,000  00  $10,000  00 

Disbursements. 

Boolis    $717  69  $1,379  45 

Commissioners'  expenses  attending  meetings 16  05  12  65 

Express,  drayage  and  freiglit 15  81  55  29 

Extra  help  82  00  186  94 

Membership  in  A.  L.  A.,  L.  L.  C,  etc 10  00  16  00 

Newspaper  clippings    27  00 

Office  supplies   408  47  470  55 

Pictures   19 

I'eriodical  subscriptions   31  75  34  90 

Postage 273  60  296  45 

Printing 204  60  336  44 

Publications  for  distribution 147  38  119  02 

Repairing  books  3  20 

Salaries    3,960  00  5,520  00 

Shipping  clerk   ' 154  73  '        192  83 

Summer  school    273  91  325  98 

Teachers'   Institute  lectures 200  00 

Telegrams    and   telephone 58  43  53  51 

Traveling  expenses : 

Davis    55 

Scott    232  00  197  85 

Williams    251  05 

Dunn    2  30 

Milam    364  29  284  40 

Traveling  library  boxes 18  90  63  84 

$7,000  00  $10,000  00 
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LIBRARY  BUILDINGS. 


Indiana  now  has  106  library  buildings,  17  of  which  have  been 
eompleted  or  begun  during  the  last  two  years.  Sixteen  of  these 
have  been,  erected  from  Mr.  Carnegie's  money  and  one — Purdue 
University — from  a  state  appropriation. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  library  construction  during  recent 
years  one  observes  certain  important  tendencies.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  of  these  is  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  li- 
brary boards  to  realize  that  a  library  building  must  be  suited  to 
library  work  and  must  therefore  be  planned,  at  least  in  part,  by 
some  one  who  knows  the  functions  of  a  public  library.  This  atti- 
tude is  in  somewhat  surprising  contrast  with  the  action  of  certain 
library  boards  that  built  mausoleums  and  miniature  Greek  temples 
for  library  purposes  a  few  years  ago. 

The  results  of  this  consideration  and  of  the  consultation  of 
building  committees  with  librarians  are  that  the  approved  ideas  of 
librarians  with  regard  to  small  library  interiors  have  been  largely 
incorporated  into  nearly  all  the  new  small  building  plans.  The 
main  floor  space  is  broken  only  by  a  small  vestibule  and  a  li- 
brarian's room;  most  of  the  windows  are  high  and  shelves  are 
placed  against  all  walls.  The  basement  is  largely  given  over  to  an 
assembly  room,  but  usually  includes  also  a  small  club  room  and 
work  room  and  always  a  boiler  room. 

Another  tendency  which  seems  to  be  growing,  but  which  is  far 
from  universal,  is  to  get  away  from  the  stereotyped  style  of  library 
architecture — the  something  that  enables  one  to  recognize  a  Car- 
negie building  wherever  one  sees  it.  This  tendency  has  had  very 
happy  results  in  Auburn,  North  Manchester,  Kentland,  Linton, 
Noblesville,  Spencer,  Plainfield,  Pendleton  and  elsewhere,  cities  that 
have  spent  from  $30,000  down  to  $8,000  for  their  library  buildings. 
There  are  many  library  officials,  however,  who  still  **want  their 
library  to  look  like  a  library  and  nothing  else."  One  architect, 
with  a  large  experience  in  planning  libraries,  reports  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  library  boards  to  consider  any  style  but 
the  classic,  even  though  that  style  is  more  expensive  and,  in  his 
opinion,  less  beautiful  than  some  others. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS. 
Buildings  Completed  or  Begun  During  the  Last  Two  Years. 


City  or  Town. 


Boswell 

Brookville . . . 
Earl  Park... 
East  Chicago 
Evansville . . . 

Gary 

Kendallvillp . 
Knightstown. 

I^fayette 

Noblesville.. 

Pendleton 

Plainfield  .  .. 
Plymouth.... 

Sheridan 

Spencer 


Name  of  Library. 


Public 

Public 

Public 

Public  (for  two  branches) 
Public  (for  two  branches) 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Purdue  University .  

Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Public... 


Cost  of 
Building. 


$8,000 
10,000 

7,500 
40,000 
50,000 
65,000 
12,500 

9,000 

100,000 

12,500 

8,000 

9,000 
15,000 
12.500 
10, COO 


Source  of 
Fund. 


Carnegie.., 
Carnegie... 
Carnegie.., 
Cam^ie.., 
Carnegie . . , 
Carnegie.., 
Carnegie . . , 
Carnegie... 

State 

Carnegie... 
Carnegie... 
Carnegie . . . 
Carnegie... 
Carnegie.. 
Carnegie. . . 


Com- 
pleted. 


1912 
1912 


1912 
1912 


1912 


1912 


1911 


Architects. 


R.  P.  Daggett  &  Co. 
W.  B.  Parker. 
G.  C.  Miller. 
.A.  E.  Robinson. 
Clifford  Shopbell. 
H.  D.  Whitfield. 
G.C.Miller. 
C.  H.  Byfield. 
G.  C.  Miller. 
Herbert  Foltz. 
W.  B.  Parker.  •  . 
W.  B.  Parker. 
W.  S.  Kaufman. 
Charles  Bond. 
W.  B.  Parker. 


LIBRARY  ASSCX:iATIONS. 


The  Public  Library  Commission  is  greatly  aided  in  its  work  of 
library  development  by  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  two 
state  library  associations,  namely,  the  Indiana  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Indiana  Library  Trustees'  Association.  During  the 
last  biennium,  these  associations  have  held  their  annual  meetings 
and  have  had  committees  at  work  whose  reports  have  been  val- 
uable. 

The  report  on  Qualifications  of  librarians,  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Library  Occurrent,  was  adopted  by  both  associa- 
tions. The  Suggested  by-laws  for  library  boards,  as  arranged  by 
the  Public  Library  Commission,  were  revised  and  adopted  by  tlie 
Indiana  Library  Trustees  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting. 
The  legislative  committee  of  the  same  association  submitted  as  its 
report  a  bill  to  be  introduced  at  the  1913  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  codifying  all  the  library  laws  of  the  state  and  making 
it  possible  for  all  public  libraries  to  operate  under  one  law. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  co-operation 
between  the  Indiana  Library  Association  and  the  Public  Library 
Commission,  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  South  Bend 
in  October,  1910,  the  control  of  the  sectional  meetings  was  handed 
over  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  the  executive  committee 
and  Secretary  of  the  Public  Library  Commission.  The  state  was 
divided  into  ten  districts  and  secretaries  have  been  appointed  for 
each  district  each  year. 

Twenty-nine  district  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  la^t 
two  years  and  were  attended  by  208  librarians  and  29  trustees. 

These  meetings  were  informal  round  table  discussions  of  every 
day  library  topics  and  problems,  whicli  provoked  pleasant  and 
profitable  impromptu  discussions  and  established  an  intimate  per- 
sonal relationship  among  the  librarians  of  each  district. 

In  getting  away  from  a  set  program,  however,  the  other  extreme 
was  reached  and  a  lack  of  some  definite  line  of  discussion  was  felt. 
Therefore,  the  following  suggestions  for  the  coming  year  were  made 
by  the  committee  on  district  meetings. 

**The  attendance  at  the  district  meetings  is  perhaps  more  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  librarj'-  interests  of  the  state  than  is  the  at- 
tendance at  the  state  meeting.     Therefore,  the  association  may  ex- 
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pect  to  accomplish  more  definite  results  through  the  districts  than 
through  the  annual  meeting. 

*'This  being  the  case,  the  committee  on  district  meetings  recom- 
mends that  the  association  establish  the  policy  of  recommending  to 
the  district  secretaries  for  discussion  each  year,  one  main  theme,' 
or,  one  definite  suggestion  for  library  development.  During  the 
past  year  or  two  the  one  subject  that  has  been  discussed  more  than 
all  others  is  that  of  rural  library  extension.  This  will  continue  to 
be  important  for  many  years,  perhaps  always,  but  it  will  become 
stale  if  it  is  too  much  repeated. 

**For  the  next  year  the  committee  recommends  that  the  associa- 
tion indorse  the  subject  of  *The  Socialization  of  the  Library,'  and 
that  it  request  the  district  secretaries  to  prepare  the  informal  pro- 
grams of  the  district  meetings  so  that  they  will  revolve  about  this 
main  theme.  It  will  readilv  be  seen  that  this  is  not  a  narrow  sub- 
ject,  but  that  it  does,  neverth(^less,  sng.q't^t  a  definite  tendency. 

**The  library  that  has  pjissed  its  fii'st  birthday  is  old  enough  to 
begin  thinking  about  special  kinds  of  sei^ice.  Whether  situated 
in  a  country  town  or  a  large  industrial  cent^n',  there  is  a  definite 
work  to  be  accomplished  by  the  public  library  as  a  social  factor  in 
the  community.  It  nmst  not  be  content  with  simply  buying  'liter- 
ary' books  and  handing  them  out  to  willing  readers. 

**Now  that  has  often  bet^n  said  before,  but  to  prove  that  there 
are  really  some  definite  results  to  be  accomplished,  let  us  suggest  a 
few  of  the  questions  that  might  profitably  be  considered. 

**  First.  Municipal  reference  Avork — a  high  scmnding  phrase  that 
has  usually  frightened  the  librarians  of  small  libraries  into  believ- 
ing that  that  sort  of  work  was  only  for  libraries  in  large  cities — r 
or,  .worse  yet,  for  special  libraries  even  in  the  large  cities.  But 
really,  is  tliere  any  ax^tual  reason  why  the  public  library  of  a  c(mn- 
try  town  should  not  provide  its  town  board  and  township  advisory 
board  and  other  local  officers,  with  clippings  and  pamphlets  and 
books  that  w^ill  make  them  more  efficient  public  servants?  And  is 
it  really  anj^  harder  to  secure  the  necessary  material  and  to  get  it 
used  in  the  town  than  it  is  in  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand? 

*' Another  phase  of  the  question  may  be  designated  ^The  Library 
and  Citizenship.'  Let  us  consider,  what  the  libraries  of  Indiana 
can  do  to  make  for  intelliprent  citizenship.  Do  we  all  buy  as  readily 
and  as  intelligently  as  we  should  the  books  (m  public  questions?  Do 
we  secure  all  the  free  pamphlets  that  are  available?  Then  do  we 
get  them  used  ?    And  if  we  are  doing  all  these  things,  must  we  stop 
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there?  Isn't  it  possible  that  the  library  might  offer  a  course  of 
free  lectures,  and  have  some  exhibits  that  would  add  to  its  influence 
fof"  good — and  that  really  wouldn't  cost  very  much? 

*' Other  topics  that  have  been  suggested  as  subdivisions  of  the 
general  subject — The  Socialization  of  the  Library — are : 

Books  for  working  men; 

How  to  get  such  books  used ; 

Materials  on  social  problems; 

The  use  of  the  assembly  and  club  rooms; 

Exhibits  in  the  library ; 

Helping  along  social  movements ; 

Vocational  guidance; 

Industrial  education; 

and  many  others. 

'*It  is  believed  that  earnest  consideration  and  investigation  along 
this  line  for  one  year,  by  all  the  districts,  will  be  sure  to  result  in 
considerable  advancement  all  over  the  state,  and  that,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months,  the  people  of  Indiana  will  realize  more  fully 
than  they  now  do  that  the  public  library  is  a  real  live  social— as 
well  as  intellectual  and  educational — institution." 

The  Public  Library  Commission  was  responsible  for  the  organ- 
ization in  December,  1911,  of  a  Library  section  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Association.  This  brings  together  the  high  school  li- 
brarians of  the  state  and  others  interested  in  the  care  of  school  li- 
braries and  should  result  in  a  closer  co-cperation  on  the  part  of  li- 
brarians and  teachers. 

The  Library  extension  committees  of  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Clubs  have  been  able  factors  in  assisting  the  work  of  the  Public 
Library  Commission.  They  have  sent  out  circular  letters  to  the 
clubs  to  awaken  an  interest  in  rural  library  extension  and  have 
published  ne^vspaper  articles  to  encourage  an  interest  in  the  CvS- 
tablishment  of  libraries  in  tow^ns  that  are  without  library  service. 
Through  their  influence,  several  district  federation  meetings  have 
had  library  speakers  on  their  programs.  They  have  aided  in  creat- 
ing a  public  sentiment  for  better  library  service  and  higher  quali- 
fications for  librarianship. 

The*  Commission  has  always  had  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
librarv  associations  and  of  the  Federation  of  Clubs  in  matters  of 
legislation. 


TECHNICAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARIES* 


In  this  practical  age  of  industrial  education,  the  public  libraries 
must  supply  books  for  the  trades  and  professions  as  well  as  books 
for  general  culture.  Many  libraries  have  anticipated  this  demand 
and  have  built  up  their  technical  and  professional  collections,  ai\d 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  special  departments  with 
special  attendants  in  charge. 

The  Gary  Public  Library  has  a  large  collection  of  technical 
books  carefully  selected  to  meet  the  industrial  needs  of  the  steel 
city.  A  list  of  the  books  in  the  library  on  Electricity,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Mechanical  fJngineoring,  Chemical  Technology,  and  Chem- 
istry has  recently  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
to  men  in  all  the  shops.  The  circulation  of  these  books  is  19.2% 
of  the  adult  non-fiction  circulation. 

The  Laporte  Public  Library  has  a  technical  department  which  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  men  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  teehnixial 
books  have  been  gifts  to  the  library  and  about  125  volumes  are  added 
each  year.  A  list  has  been  published  and  distributed.  842  books 
were  circulated  from  this  department  in  1912  and  the  study  room 
was  used  extensively. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Public  Library  is  another  library  that  has 
made  special  provisions  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  working  people. 
A  business  and  municipal  department  has  been  opened  and  oc- 
cupies three  large  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  library  building. 
A  large  collection  of  technical  books,  magazines,  pamphlets  and 
public  documents  has  been  transferred  to  this  department.  The 
library^  purposes  making  it  a  bureau  of  information  and  an  educa- 
tional center  for  the  industrial,  technical,  scientific,  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  of  the  city.  It  also  aims  to  collect 
and  make  available  for  the  use  of  the  city  officials  and  general  pub- 
lic, literature  of  all  kinds  relating  to  questions  concerning  the 
government  and  general  welfare  of  a  modem  city.  Miss  Ada  M. 
McCormick,  a  graduate  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  who 
has  had  large  business  experience,  is  in  charge. 

The  City  Free  Library  of  Huntington  has  set  aside  spacious 
quarters  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  the 
railroad  men  of  the  Erie,  Wabash  and  traction  lines  and  for  all 
mechanics  of  the  city.     The  high  officials  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
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pany  have  been  consulted  and  have  given  the  movement  hearty  en- 
dorsement. The  purpose  of  the  promo  tors  of  this  feature  was  to 
provide  a  place  where  the  industrial  workers  of  the  community 
could  gatlier,  talk  and  study  for  their  own  betterment,  advancing 
themselves  in  their  trades  through  self -education.  This  reading 
room  w^as  fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  the  library  but  many  gifts)  in 
the  way  of  books  and  equipment  Were  received  from  the  railroad 
companies.  All  books  in  the  library  on  railroads,  engineering, 
electricity,  mechanics  and  allied  subjects  were  transferred  to  this 
room.  The  trade  periodicals  were  placed  on  the  tables  and  different 
brotlierhoods  donated  their  order  magazines.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Eric  issued  and  posted  a  bulletin  in  the  city  to  the  effect  that 
any  employee  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  Railroad  Reading 
Room  at  the  library  might  be  notified  by  telephone  at  any  hour  in 
case  he  was  called  into  service.  As  a  result,  there  were  classes  at 
nearly  all  times  studying  in  this  room,  principally  firemen  who  wish 
to  take  the  examination  for  engineers.  A  valve  gear  model  loco- 
motive has  been  placed  in  the  room  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  is 
used  b}^  the  classes  interested  in  mechanics. 

During  the  winter  of  1912  a  class  of  35  men  and  boys  met  every 
week  for  the  study  of  electricity.  The  science  teacher  of  the  high 
school  had  charge  of  the  meetings  and  gave  many  practical  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations.  The  Erie  agents  from  Huntington  to 
Hammond  have  also  held  their  regular  meetings  in  this  room.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1912  an  exhibit  of  railroad  folders,  booklets, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  from  different  railroads  of  the  United  States  was 
held  here  for  the  benefit  of  tourists  in  planning  vacations.  The 
use  of  this  department  has  more  than  justified  its  establishment. 

The  South  Bend  Public  Library  has  been  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  maintain  two  strictly  professional  departments.  The 
Brick  Memorial  Law  Library  of  700  volumes  was  presented  in  1911, 
and  is  extensively  used  by  the  St.  Joseph  County  Bar  Association. 
The  medical  department  is  the  outcome  of  much  planning  and 
discussion  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Joseph  Count^'^ 
Medical  Society  and  others  interested  in  its  success.  In  February, 
1912,  a  committee  from  the  association  offered  the  sum  of  $500  and 
such  works  as  could  be  secured  by  donation,  provided  the  library 
board  would  appropriate  $500  to  create  a  medical  department  and 
maintain  it  is  a  regular  part  of  the  library.  The  library  board 
met  the  conditions  and  the  department  w^as  established  and  opened 
in  April,  1912.    The  collection,  numbering  over  1,100  volumes,  has 
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been  carefully  classified  and  cataloged  by  a  special  cataloger.  At 
present  58  medical  journals  are  received  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  increase  this  number  in  the  nea,r  future.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  department  many  laymen  have  consulted 
the  reference  books;  thus  the  library  is  not  only  serving  a  most 
useful  purpose  so  far  as  physicians  are  concerned,  but  it  also  pro- 
vides for  laymen  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects  as  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  food  adulteration  or  public  health 
work. 

In  one  other  public  library  in  Indiana  one  may  find  a  similar 
department,  namely,  at  Indianapolis.  When  the  Bobbs  Free  Dis- 
pensary burned  down  a  few  years  ago,  the  Indianapolis  Medical 
Society  lost  its  library.  Instead  of  building  up  a  new  library  and 
placing  it  in  quarters  that  were  not  fire-proof,  the  society  negoti- 
ated with  the  Public  Library  and  made  arrangements  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medical  department.  Five  thousand  books  were 
given  by  the  association  and  the  library  is  housed  and  maintained 
by  the  Public  Library,  but  donations  are  received  each  year  from 
the  association.  The  public  library  has  also  received  the  Geo.  W. 
IMears  Memorial  Medical  Library  which  is  maintained  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Mears,  in  honor  of  his  father.  All  physicians  in  the  city  have  access 
to  these  books. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  public  libraries,  a 
few  commercial  firms  and  large  manufacturing  houses  in  Indiana 
have  established  libraries  to  meet  the  technical  needs  of  their  em- 
ployees. The  most  notable  one  of  these — and  the  only  one  to  place 
a  trained  librarian  in  charge — is. the  Studebaker  Company  at  South 
Bend.  This  library  has  been  organized  under  the  skilled  direction 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Abliott,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Library  School. 
It  contains  several  thousand  books  and  a  splendid  collection  of 
pamphlets,  reports  and  clippings.  It  receives  over  200  technical 
and  75  popular  magazines ;  is  open  from  8  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  each  day 
in  the  v^eek  and  is  free  to  all  employees  of  Studebaker  Company. 
By  extending  these  library  privileges  the  company  offers  its  em- 
ployees an  opportunity  for  great  personal  development  and  better 
technical  training. 


LIBRARY  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN. 


The  sign  which  rends  *' Children  and  dogs  not  admitted"  will 
not  be  found  in  any  public  library  in  Indiana,  although  the  gentle 
reminder,  '*\Ve  will  leave  our  friend,  the  dog,  at  the  door,"  is 
posted  now  and  then.  Every  building  has  a  children's  room  and 
every  reading  room  has  a  children's  corner.  These  rooms  and  cor- 
ners, as  a  rule,  are  tastefully  decorated  and  are  furnished  with  low 
tables  and  chairs  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  ex- 
ternal comforts  of  the  child  have  been  carefully  looked  after.  How 
about  the  intellectual  side? 

The  Public  Library  Commission  has  attempted  in  many  ways  to 
make  the  public  realize  that  the  scope  of  the  work  with  the  children 
in  the  public  library  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  direct  the  reading  of  children  and  develop  a  taste  for 
the  best  in  literature  by  giving  them  access  to  a  well  selected  col- 
lection of  juvenile  books  that  Avill  interest  them  and  prepare  them 
for  the  lai*ger  world  of  adult  books. 

2.  To  supply  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  w^hich  comes  from  an 
acquaintance  with  good  books  and  pictures. 

3.  To  assist  the  work  of  the  public  school  by  furnishing  books 
that  will  supplement  the  text  books  with  a  larger  treatment  of  the 
subject;  by  furnishinc:  pictures  and  by  giving  assistance  in  looking 
up  reference  problems. 

4.  To  co-operate  with  all  agencies  that  are  working  for  child 
welfare  and  social  bettennent. 

'5.     To  prepare  the  child  to  use  the  adult  department. 
6.     To  encourage  parents  to  select  the  right  books  for  the  child 's 
personal  library. 

Realizing  that  the  first  requisite  of  a  library  is  books  and  that 
the  foundation  of  all  library  work  rests  on  the  proper  book  selec- 
tion, the  Commission  has  made  special  efforts  to  give  assistance  to 
the  librarians  of  the  state  along  this  line.  One-third  of  the  public 
library'  book  fund  is  recommended  to  be  spent  for  juvenile  books. 
Special  lists  of  books  for  first  purchase  are  compiled  f6r  newly 
established  libraries.  The  A.  L.  A.  book  list  is  sent  regularly  to 
all  the  public  libraries  of  the  state  and  librarians  are  advised  to 
base  their  selection  of  new  books  on  this.     Printed  lists  of  books, 
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such  as  Kennedy's  Sugge-stive  list  of  Children's  books  for  a  small 
library;  Children's  reading,  compiled  by  the  Pittsburg  Carnegie 
Library,  and  Graded  list  of  books  for  schools  compiled  by  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library,  have  been  sent  in  response  to  requests. 
Book  lists  on  special  subjects  have  been  published  in  the  Library 
Occurrent.  Of  the  10  lectures  given  on  library  work  with  chil- 
dren, in  the  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the  summer  school  for 
librarians,  7  are  devoted  to  juvenile  book  selection.  The  Commis- 
sion has  a  collection  of  100  books  suitable  for  gifts  to  children. 
This  collection  is  sent  to  public  libraries  of  ths  state  for  exhibition 
purposes  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  parents  and  frfends 
to  choose  wisely  for  a  child's  own  library.  In  1912  the  annotated 
list  of  this  collection  was  published  by  the  W.  K.  Stewart  Company 
for  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs  and  copies  were  distributed  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  teacher  is  one  of  the  strongest  connecting  links  between  the 
library  and  the  child  and  has  more  to  do  with  forming  a  child's 
reading  habits  than  any  other  person.  To  aid  the  teacher  in  recom- 
mending good  books  to  children  the  Commission  has  published  two 
lists,  Graded  list  of  stories  for  reading  aloud,  compiled  by  Har- 
riot E.  Hassler,  a  revised  edition  of  which  was  issued  in  1910,  and 
Popular  books  for  boys  and  girls,  compiled  by  Carrie  E.  Scott. 
These  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  public  libraries  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  distributed  to  the  grade  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  librarians  have  been  encouraged  to  use  them  as  buying 
lists  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  them. 

During  the  summer  of  1912,  Prof.  Will  D.  Howe,  head  of  the 
English  Department  of  Indiana  University,  was  employed  by  the 
Commission  to  speak  before  the  County  Teachers  Institutes  on  the 
aids  and  principles  of  juvenile  book  selection  and  on  the  use  of 
public  libraries  by  schools.  Prof.  Howe  visited  10  cities  as 
follows:  Bloomington,  Linton,  Washington,  Boonville,  Princeton, 
Vincennes,  Brazil,  Fowler,  Huntington  and  Peru,  and  delivered 
2  lectures  before  each  institute. 

In  order  that  librarians  of  the  state  might  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  ways  and  means  used  to  make  the  children's  de- 
partment of  the  public  library  reach  the  boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
come  to  the  library  of  their  own  accord.  Miss  Gertrude  Andrus, 
superintendent  of  the  children's  department  of  the  Seattle,  Wash- 
in^n.  Public  Library,  was  employed  to  give  10  lectures  as  a 
special  course,  at  the  summer  school  for  librarians,  1912.     Thus 
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an  opportunity  was  afforded  the  librarians  to  hear  a  series  of  prac- 
tical l^lks  on  the  live  topics  that  pertain  to  the  extension  of  the 
children's  work. 

A  great  handicap  to  the  development  of  children's  work  in  the 
public  libraries  of  our  state  is  lack  of  children's  librarians.  Only 
9  libraries  employ  special  librarians  for  the  children's  room  and 
only  1  libra,ry  employs  librarians  thoroughly  trained  for  this  work. 
Nevertheless,  many  librarians  find  time  to  conduct  story  hours, 
manage  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  do  special  work  for  the  public 
schools.  But  the  best  results  come  from  the  Fort  Wayne  Public 
Library  which  has  the  trained  service.  Their  last  annual  report 
from  the  children's  room  shows  an  increase  of  2,630  in  attendance, 
an  increase  of  320  in  registrations  and  an  increase  of  12,319  in 
circulation.  One  hundred  twelve  school  visits  were  made,  and 
1,091  children  attended  the  story  hours.  Ten  deposit  stations  were 
maintained  and  the  3,058  books  placed  in  these,  show  a  circulation 
of  14,955,  the  fiction  circulated  being  only  31%. 

In  Januaiy,  the  boys  held  an  aeroplane  exhibit,  the  models  ex- 
hibited being  the  work  of  the  boys  themselves.  In  connection  mth 
these,  two  talks  on  aeroplanes  were  given  to  a  very  appreciative 
audience  of  111  boys.  In  April  there  was  a  bird  exhibit  and  a  talk 
on  birds  by  a  representative  of  the  Port  WaynCf  Audubon  Society. 
During  the  year  two  lectures  on  electricity  were  given  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works.  There  was  a 
Longfellow  week  and  a  Shakespeare  week  to  correlate  the  library 
with  the  literature  work  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades.  An  an- 
nual Christmas  exhil>it  of  books  was  held  in  December  and  printed 
lists  of  the  books  exhibited  were  sent  to  all  of  the  club®,  schools, 
and  bookstores  and  were  distributed  at  the  library.  Book  marks 
were  printed  for  each  grade  and  each  contained  a  list  of  books 
suitable  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  grade.  These  lists  were  very 
successful  in  increasing  the  reading  of  non-fiction.  With  the  in- 
crease in  circulation,  the  fiction  per  cent,  decreased  to  53.2,  5  per 
cent,  lower  than  any  previous  year.  Special  effort  is  made  to  reach 
every  child  in  Fort  Wayne  and  to  acquaint  that  child  with  the 
books  that  will  develop  in  him  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

If  every  library  in  the  state  could  follow  out  these  lines  of  work 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  if  there  were  better  books  and  more  of 
them,  and  if  there  were  more  trained  children's  librarians  in  our 
larger  towns  and  cities,  the  public  libraries  would  be  better  equipped 
to  prove  them.selves  an  edncationaf  force  in  the  communities. 


INSTITUTION  LIBRARY  COMPARED  WITH  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY  WITH  ABOUT  SAME  NUMBER 

OF  VOLUMES* 


SEE  THE  POSSIBILITIES. 
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With  the  same  number  of  volumes,  1-3  the  income,  an^  14  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  the  Indiana  Reformatory  library  circulates 
5  times  as  many  books  as  a  good  public  library. 
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LIBRARIES  IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS- 


While  the  Public  Librar^^  Commission  of  Indiana  has  not  spe- 
cial funds  at  its  disposal  for  the  care  of  libraries  at  state  institu- 
tions, it  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  matters  of  administration 
and  book  selection,  renders  direct  aid  in  organizing  new  libraries 
and  in  reorganizing  such  libraries  as  already  exist  and  in  giving 
instruction  to  persons  in  charge. 

During  the  last  biennium,  ten  institution  libraries  have  been 
visited  and  twenty-four  visits  have  been  made.  Special  booklists 
for  over  $2,000  worth  of  books  have  been  compiled  for  various  in- 
stitutions, and  printed  aids  in  book  selection,  such  a&  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  and  suggestive  lists  of  children's  books  have  been  sent 
in  response  to  requests.  The  general  and  medical  libraries  at  Long- 
cliff,  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  general  library  at 
the  Woman 's  Prison,  and  the  school  library  a^  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Deiif  have  been  reorganized.  At  each  institution,  the  Dewey 
Decimal  classification  has  been  used,  and  the  Newark  charging 
system  has  been  introduced.  Both  of  these  systems  have  been  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  needvS  of  the  institution.  A  new  library  has  been 
established  at  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  Rockville.  Circular  letters 
have  been  sent  to  all  the  institutions  in  the  state,  explaining  the 
work, of  the  Commission  and  stating  what  can  be  done  to  aid  the 
development  of  the  institution  libraries.  Two  library  exhibits  have 
been  prepared  for  the  Indiana  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  The  first  exhibit  showed  the^  extent  and  purpose  of 
the  Commission  work  in  encouraging  the  establishment  and  main- 
Jenance  of  public  libraries  and  in  sending  traveling  libraries  to 
rural  communities.  The  second  exhibit,  served  a  better  purpose, 
being  based  on  the  general  subjects  of  the  use  of  libraries  in  state 
institutions,  and  the  power  of  books  to  prevent  delinquency. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  state  institu- 
tion libraxies  shows  that  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  develop- 
ment are  lack  of  sufficient  funds  for  their  proper  maintenance,  and 
the  failure,  in  most  instances,  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  to  place 
in  charge  of  these  libraries,  persons  who  have  a  conception  of  what 
library  work  is,  an  understanding  of  books  and  an  appreciation 
of  their  functions  as  educational,  curative  and  correctional  agencies 
in  aiding  the  work  of  the  institution.    Too  often  the  librarian  is 
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an  institution  employe  who  has  no  special  interest  in,  or  adapta- 
bility for  library  work  and  whosse  time  is  already  taken  up  with 
other  duties.  The  library  is  a  side  issije  and  consequently  the  work 
is  neglected.  Hence,  the  library  fails  to  become  a  vital  force  in  the 
institution.  Better  library  service,  better  book-selection  and  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  a  w^ell  selected,  well  org^anized  library, 
with  a  librarian  worldng  with  sympathetic  insight,  would  mean  to 
the  growth  of  the  institution  are  the  greatest  needs  of  the  libraries 
of  our  state  institutions. 

Central  Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane  (Indianapolis). 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  this  Ubrary  is  3,130.  During  the  last 
year  the  expenditure  for  books  was  $115.  The  general  library  was  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  employes  and  convalescent  patients.  The  medical 
and  scientific  library  is  sepai*ate  and  is  housed  in  the  pathological  depart- 
ment.    Both  collections  are  unorganized. 

Cragmont. — ^Southeastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (North  Madison). 

This  is  a  new  institution  and  as  yet  only  a  small  collection  of  books 
has  been  purchased  for  a  library. 

East  Haven. — Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (Richmond). 

This  library  consists  of  1,000  volumes  which  are  in  circulation  in  the 
cottages  of  the  hospital.  During  the  i)ast  year  $150  has  been  spent  for 
books.     Forty  periodicals  are  received.     The  library  is  unorganized. 

Longclift'. — Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (Logansport). 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent,  this  library  was  reorganized  by 
the  Commission  during  the  past  year.  The  ward  libraries  were  thrown 
together  into  one  general  collection.  In  order  better  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  patients,  it  is  the  plan  to  select  from  40  to  90  books,  and  form 
collections  which  are  changed  in  the  wards  every  four  weeks.  In  the  gen- 
oral  library  are  1,S34  boeks  which  have  been  accessioned,  classified  and 
shelf-listed ;  an  author  and  title  catalog  has  been  made  for  fiction.  A  card 
lending  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  institution  has  been  adopted. 
The  medical  library  of  €27  volumes  which  is  housed  in  the  pathological 
(lepartment,  has  been  accessioned,  classified  and  shelf-listed.  16  periodicals 
are  received.  Both  libraries  are  in  charge  of  Miss  Ella  A.  McCarthy,  who 
is  also  the  superintendent's  stenographer.  The  reports  show  that  the  li- 
brary is  used  extensively  by  the  patients  and  employes,  but  no  accurate 
account  is  kept  of  the  circulation. 

Indiana  Boys'  School  (Plainfield). 

This  library  has  very  attractive  commodious  quarters  in  a  room  espe- 
cially designed  for  it.  Most  of  the  library  furniture  has  been  made  by  the 
boys  of  the  school.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  appropriate,  well  selected 
pictures.  On  the  shelves  around  the  room  are  the  2,249  volumes  which 
make  up  the  library.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  circulation  was  8,807, 
of  which  number  2,.11)(5  volumes  were  non-fiction.     This  marked  increase  in 
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the  use  of  the  non-fiction  books  was  due  largely  to  a  special  effort  to  bring 
about  a  closer  relationship  between  the  library  and  the  school.  A  new 
cjassified  graded  catalog  was  issued  by  the  librarj^  and  these  with  the  lists 
sent  out  by  the  Commission,  Popular  books  for  boys  and  girls  and  Graded 
list  of  stories  for  reading  aloud  were  distributed  to  all  the  teachers,  who 
used  them  as  aids  in  selecting  books  for  their  pupils.  Most  of  the  books 
listed  in  those  publications  are  to  be  found  in  the  library.  The  library 
has  been  organized  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Commission  and  the  work 
of  classifying,  accessioning,  and  shelf -listing  is  kept  up  to  date  by  Miss 
Bettie  Bell,  the  librarian.  The  library  is  open  six  hours  per  week,  all  the 
year.  The  greatest  hindrance  is  "lack  of  funds  for  maintenance.  During 
the  last  year  but  11  books  were  purchased  and  13  periodicals  subscribed  for. 

Indiana  Girls'  School  (R.  R.  18,  Indianapolis). 

When  this  school  was  moved  from  the  Woman's  Prison  in  1907  to 
Clermont,  most  of  the  books  in  the  library  were  transferred  to  the  new 
institution.  The  library  now  numbers  over  2,000  volumes,  and  has  been 
organized  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission.  The  girls  visit  the 
library  by  cottages  and  make  their  own  selection  of  books.  Each  girl  has 
a  reader's  card  on  which  her  book  record  is  kept.  In  1911,  175  volumes 
were  added  and  the  total  library  expenditure  was  $300.  The  circulation 
was  4,200.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  lack  of  funds  and  no 
books  have  been  purchased. 

Indiana  Reformatory  (Jeffersonville). 

This  is  the  largest  institution  library  in  the  state.  It  has  9,299  volumes 
and  receives  many  periodicals.  The  total  income  is  $1,000.  The  number 
of  volumes  added  during  the  year  was  526.  This  institution  has  a  remark- 
able circulation  of  176,714  books  to  a  population  of  a  little  over  1,000.  The 
books  are  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification  and  a 
card  charging  system  is  used.  The  library  was  organized  several  years 
ago  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  and  the  work  has  been  ably 
carried  on  by  Mr.  L€»vi  PI.  Scott,  the  librarian,  and  six  assistants.  The 
growth  of  the  librar^^  is  largely  due  to  the  interest  of  the  librarian  in 
making  it  a  vital  force  in  the  institution  and  to  the  policy  of  the  board  of 
trustees  in  furnishing  ample  support. 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  (Indianapolis). 

This  library  is  composed  of  4,444  volumes  and  consists  both  of  point 
and  print  books.  TTie  former  are  used  by  the  students  and  the  latter  by  the 
teachers  for  reference  work  and  for  reading  aloud  to  their  pupils.  The 
principal  of  the  literary  department,  and  an  usher  of  the  school,  both  of 
whom  receive  no  special  comj^ensation  for  library  service,  have  charge  of 
the  point  and  print  libraries  respectively.  The  library  has  an  annual  income 
of  $500  and  is  open  25  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks  each  year.  During  the 
past  year,  257  volumes  have  been  added  and  10  periodicals  subscribed  for. 
In  1907  the  library  was  classified  according  to  Dewey  Decimal  system, 
accessioned,  {ind  shelf-listed  under  the  supervision  of  a  Commission 
Organizer. 
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Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf  (Indianapolis). 

At  this  institntloii,  the  main  library  is  a  collection  of  over  3,500  vol- 
umes. While  many  of  these  are  excellent  books,  the  majority  are  out-of- 
date  and  have  not  been  selected  with  the  needs  of  the  institution  in  mind. 
A  general  reorganization  is  necessary  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  the  work 
cannot  be  undertaken.  Consequently  this  library  is  used  very  little.  But 
there  is  a  school  library  which  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children.  This  is 
a  collection  of  over  650  volumes  consisting  of  picture  books,  primers,  grade 
readers  and  simple  story  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  first  five 
grades.  The  children  are  permitted  to  take  these  books  to  their  rooms 
for  out-of-school  reading  and  this  privilege  is  greatly  appreciated.  There 
is  also  a  collection  of  over  400  pictures.  This  library  has  been  classified 
anil  shelf-listed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission.  A  special  charg- 
ing  system  has  been  installed.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  two  pupils  from 
the  advanced  grades  and  is  directed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  Miss 
Evalyn  B.  Heizer.  The  library  room  in  the  new  administration  building  is 
attractive  with  its  bright  colored  pictures  of  birds,  animals  and  children. 
In  the  winter  of  1912,  this  library  was  formally  opened  with  a  ser.ies  of 
receptions  given  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  guests  were  received  by 
the  librarian  and  her  assistants. 

Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth  (Ft.  Wayne). 

This  library  was  established  in  11)07  and  now  has  455  books,  50  vol- 
umes being  added  annually.  Subscriptions  are  placed  for  20  magazines 
each  year.  Tliere  is  no  special  room  for  the  library  but  the  books  are 
placed  in  a  school  room  in  the  boys'  department.  There. is  no  collection  of 
books  in  the  girls'  department,  but  they  can  borrow  books  from  the  general 
library.  The  books  are  used  for  class  work  and  to  entertain  the  children. 
Although  many  of  the  inmates  are  40  yejirs  old,  the  average  reading  ability 
is  that  of  a  child  10  years  of  age. 

The  library  has  not  been  organized  and  there  is  no  charging  system. 

Indiana  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  (Knightstown). 

During  tJie  i>ast  year,  this  library  has  been  in  charge  of  a  trained 
librarian.  Miss  Tx>u  Anna  Christie,  who  has  also  had  other  duties  in  the 
school.  The  library  contains  4,820  volumes  which  liave  been  classified  and 
cataloged.  During  the  year  240  volumes  have  been  added.  Miss  Christie 
has  had  a  class  of  older  girls  who  have  receiveil  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  the  library  and  book  selection.  They  have  proved  to  be  valuable 
assistants  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  organizing.  The  library  is  housed 
in  very  attractive  quarters  in  the  administration  building  and  is  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  children  of  the  school  and  employes  of  the  institution. 

Indiana  State  Prison  (Michigan  City). 

This  library  consists  of  6,GCG  volumes.  Books  are  delivered  to  and 
collected  from  each  cell-house  every  week,  each  prisoner  being  allowed  two 
books.  An  individual  record  is  kept  jot  each  man's  reading  and  books  arc 
always  renewed  upon  request.  Nine  hundred  men,  on  a  weekly  average, 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  library  iis  a  means  of  mental  culture,  pastime 
or  study.    There  seems  to  be  no  marked  preference  in  the  choice  of  read- 
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ing,  although  the  JibraryQContahis  quite  a  diversified  assortmeut  of  books 
rangiug  from  the  transiatious  of  the  chissics  to  the  current  fiction,  and 
from  ancient  history  to  up-to-date  periodicals.  During  the  last  year  1,800 
volumes  were  added.  The  library  needs  to  be  reorganized  and  modern 
methods  of  administration  should  be  introduced.  The  librarian  is  J.  M. 
Stipp  and  two  prisoners  are  assistants. 

Indiana  State  Soldiers'  Home  (Lafayette). 

This  library  was  established  in  1S9G  and  now  lias  about  4,000  volumes. 
Every  year  from  $125  to  $150  is  taken  from  the  general  maintenance  fund 
and  expended  for  books  and  periodicals.  During  the  last  year  150  books 
were  added  and  30  periodicals  subscribed  for.  A  number  of  l)ooks  have 
been  donated.  The  library  is  open  42  hours  a  week  52  weeks  in  the  year. 
The  annual  circailation  for  1012  was  45,625.    Mrs.  S.  K.  Ivynes  is  librarian. 

Indiana  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital  (RockvlUe). 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Alfred  Burdsal,  $1,000  was  left  to  this  new 
institution  for  library  purposes.  Special  rooms  have  been  furnished  for 
library  use  and  books  selected  from  lists  prepared  "by  the  Public  Library 
Commission  have  been  purchased. 

Indiana  Village  for  Epileptics  (Newcastle). 

This  institution,  wliich  was  established  in  1909,  has  a  small  library  of 
CO  .volumes,  and  receives  11  periodicals. 

Indiana  Woman's  Prison  (Indianapolis). 

This  library  of  702  volumes  was  reorganized  during  the  last  year  by 
Commission  workers.  Of  the  b(M)ks,  503  are  fiction  and  199  non-fiction.  The 
fiction  books  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  on  the  shelves  and  the 
non-fiction  books  were  classifie<l  according  to  a  modified  form  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal  system.  The  books  were  accessioned,  a  shelf -list  was  made,  and 
also  an  author  and  title  catalog  for  fiction.  A  charging  system  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  institution  was  intrcxluced.  During  the  year,  $300  was 
spent  for  books,  which  were  selected  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  greatest  need  of  this  library  is  a  regular  librarian  to  have 
charge  of  it  and  to  direct  the  reading  of  the  inmates. 

National  Military  Home  (Marion). 

Although  this  is  a  national  institution,  it  sends  a  report  and  receives 
the  publications  of  the  Commission  just  the  same  as  the  state  institutions. 
The  library  has  0,238  volumes  and  450  were  addetl  dunng  the  last  year. 
Twenty  periodicals  are  received.  The  total  library  maintenance  fund  was 
$1,140.  No  accurate  account  is  kept  of  the  circulation.  The  librarian  is 
Samuel  Koberts  and  hg  has  one  assistant. 


PROPORTION  OF  POPULATION  REACHED  BY 
LIBRARIES. 


URBAN   POPULATIOH 
OF  IHDIABA 
1,4+3.099 


BURAL  POPUIATION 
-OF  IHSIANA 
1.257,777 


RURAL  LIBRARY  EXTENSION. 


Of  the.  1,443,099  people  who  live  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns 
in  Indiana,  1,005,097  have  library  service  from  a  locally  supported 
and  locally  controlled  public  library  or  from  the  Traveling  Library. 

Of  the  1,257,777  people  who  live  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
and  cities,  only  106,965  have  public  or  Traveling  Library  service. 

To  be  sure  there  are  little  collections  of  books  in  most  district 
schools,  but  what  meagre  collections  they  are !  Excellent,  indeed — 
there  is  often  no  objection  to  their  quality — but  how  few  in  num- 
ber and  how  soon  are  the  books  read  and  worn  out ! 

During  the  last  few  years,  much  has  been  said  about  the  country 
life  movement  and  the  *  ^  back  to  the  farm ' '  idea.  In  all  the  solutions 
of  the  problems  of  country  life,  that  have  been  offered  by  m^n  who 
have  a  right  to  speak,  there  is  found  this  theme:  Keep  the  boys 
and  ?irls  on.  the  farm  by  making  country  life  attractive;  give  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  the  opportunities  to  play,  to  study, 
to  earn  money,  to  be  religious  and  to  read,  equal  to  the  opportunities 
granted  to  city  children  along  these  lines.  Until  recently  that  has 
not  been  considered  possible;  but  now  we  know  that  every  advan- 
tage, economic,  religious,  social  or  educational,  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  American  farmer.  And  if  this  be  true  of  farmers  generally, 
certainly  it  is  true  of  Indiana  farmers  who  have  allowed  but  few 
if  any  to  surpass  them  in  the  use  of  the  telephone,  the  interurban 
line,  the  automobile,  and  the  consolidated  school. 

Will  Indiana  farmers,  then,  allow  their  boys  and  girls  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  the  public  library  simply  because  that 
institution  has  always  been  considered  as  belonging  strictly  to  city 
life?  Surely  not  if  they  are  convinced  of  its  worth,  and  if  they 
can  find  a  way  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  a  scattered  population. 

Some  farmers  have  heard  of  the  -Washington  County,  Maryland, 
book  wagon  that  travels  all  over  a  rough  county  500  square  miles 
in  extent,  delivering  books  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  country 
residents.  Others  remember  the  old  township  libraries  that  flour- 
ished for  several  years  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  a 
few  remember  the  old  Indiana  county  libraries.  From  these  and 
many  other  rural  library  experiments  and  ideas,  Indiana  has 
evolved  a  new  plan  of  its  own,  suited  to  its  own  conditions  and 
appropriate  at  the  present  time. 

(47) 
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It  includes : 


1.  Laws  providing  for  the  co-operative  maintenance  by  tax- 
ation of  libraries  in  cities  or  towns  and  townships — one  central 
library,  supported  and  controlled  by  city  or  town  and  by  one  or 
more  townships,  and  rendering  service,  through  the  central  library 
and  through  deposit  stations,  branches,  etc.,  to  all  the  citizens  in 
the  townships  from  which  the  income  is  received. 

2.  Laws  providing  for  the  establisihment  and  maintenance  by 
taxation,  of  libraries  in  townships,  indepefident  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  for  the  co-operation  of  two  or  more  townships  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

3.  Laws  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Traveling  Library 
Department  of  the  Public  Library  Commissiony  for  the  benefit  of 
communities  that  do  not  yet  have  satisfactory  public  libraries. 

The  third  provision  is  a  story  by  itself.  The  seeond  is  not  often 
used,  although  satisfactory  in  it-s  way. 

The  first  is  the  important  one.  It  includes  two  laws,  the  one 
known  as  the  general  library  law  and  the  one  known  as  the  township 
extension  Jaw.  These  tw^o  statutes  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  libraries  in  cities  and  towns,  and  for 
the  extension  of  the  unit  of  library  control  and  support  to  one  town- 
ship in  which  such  town  or  city  is  situated,  or  to  a  number  of  neigh- 
boring townships. 

The  whole  idea  is  simply  this:  to  have  a  public  library  in  every 
good  city  and  town,  and  to  have  every  such  library  serve  not  only 
the  people  who  live  inside  the  corporate  limits,  but  all  the  people  in 
the  vicinity — in  other  words,  to  make  every  good  town  and  city  a 
librarv^  center  for  all  the  people  who  use  the  town  or  city  as  a  busi- 
ness, social,  religious  or  educational  center.  Sometimes  this  means 
one  ]uain  library  in  a  county,  sometimes  it  means  several  such 
libraries. 

When  the  plan  is  fully  worked  out,  every  taxpayer  in  Indiana 
will  be  paying  a  small  amount  of  money  for  library  support,  and 
every  inhabitant  will  be  receiving  public  library  service  from  a  local 
librar5^  If  he  lives  in  a  city  or  good  town,  that  service  will  be 
directly  from  the  central  library.  If  he  lives  in  a  very  small  village 
or  on  a  farm,  the  library  service  will  come  both  directly  from  the 
central  library,  and  indirectly  through  branches,  deposit  stations, 
and,  let  us  hope,  by  parcel  post.  The  library  will  buy  the  books 
and  magazines  that  all  the  citizens  need,  and  will  furnish  the  ma- 
terial in  the  wav  that  will  be  most  useful. 
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But  the  library  is  not  concerned  exclusively  with  buying  and 
lending  books.  Every  wideawake  librarian  tries  to  make  her  li- 
brary building  the  center  of  the  best  intellectual,  educational,  and 
social  life  of  the  city.  The  auditorium  now  found  in  nearly  every 
librar}^  building  is  made  the  common  meeting  place  for  debating 
<'lubs,  farmers'  institutes,  literary  societes,  women's  clubs,  histori- 
cal societies,  corn  clubs  and  domestic  science  clubs,  and  is  used  for 
industrial  and  artistic  exhibits.  The  library  building  is  the  com- 
mon  property  of  all,  and  every  organization  finds  its  assembly  room 
a  convenient  place  for  headquarters. 

No  one  institution  can  fill  all  the  needs  of  any  community. 
There  must  be  schools,  churches  and  libraries;  county  fairs  and 
com  schools;  lecture  courses  and  entertainments.  But  the  public 
library,  supported  by  all  the  taxpayers,  offering  something  goo(J 
and  something  interesting,  to  every  inhabitant,  old  and  young,  is 
the  most  universal  in  its  appeal  and  in  its  service,  of  any  institu- 
tion that  can  be  established.  The  country  has  need  for  such  an 
institution — quite  as  great  a  need  as  the  city  or  town. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WORKS. 

Fifty-three  towns  and  cities  have  united  with  60  townships  to 
support  libraries  under  the  to^vnship  extension  law.  One  library 
is  securing  support  from  4  townships,  1  from  3,  2  from  2,  and  49 
are  receiving  support  from  1  each.  Some  of  these  libraries  have 
been  operating  under  this  plan  since  the  first  township  extension 
law  went  into  effect  11  years  ago;  several  were  added  when  the  law 
of  1909  was  passed,  and  28  have  become  township  extension  li- 
braries since  the  enactment  of  the  1911  revision. 

In  a  few  cities  and  towns  the  library  boards  have  not  been  quite 
fair,  assuming  that  since  the  library  was  near  the  center  of  the 
township,  no  special  extension  work  was  necessary;  and  sometimes 
acting  also  as;  if  the  township  borrowers  did  not  have  equal  rights 
with  the  city  borrowers  on  occa.sions  when  there  were  very  urgent 
demands  for  a  particular  book  or  class  of  books.  But  such  cases 
are  exceptional,  and  the  errors  can  usually  be  corrected  by  active, 
intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  township  representatives  on 
the  library  board. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  that  the  township  authorities,  in 
some  cases,  have  persistently  refused  to  levy  the  legal  minimum 
rate  of  taxation,  claiming  that  the  old  minimum  rate  of  two-tenths 
of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  adequate  library  serv- 
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ice.  Such  action  is,  in  the  first  place,  absolutely  contrary  to  law. 
In  the  second  place,  it  prevents  the  people  of  the  township  from 
getting  the  benefits  of  real  up-to-date  library  service,  and  keeps 
many  of  them  from  getting  any  benefits  at  all  from  the  co-operative 
plan,  because  the  township  appropriation  to  the  library  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  establishment  of  deposit  stations  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  other  extension  features. 

Both  of  these  errors  hurt  the  cause  of  rural  library  extension. 
The  plan  was  originally  worked  out  by  men  who  were  broad- 
minded  and  reasonably  liberal,  who  could  see  the  beneficial  effects 
that  good  library  service  would  have  on  a  community;  and  they 
framed  the  law  so  that  an  adequate  income  would  be  assured  and 
put  certain  duties  upon  the  library  boai'd  which  were  meant  to  in- 
sure good  library  service.  If  either  of  these  official  bodies  evades 
the  law  or  neglects  to  do  its  duty,  the  taxpayers  suffer,  and  they 
ought  to  protest. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  both  the  library  officials 
and  the  township  advisory  boards  have  shown  themselves  equal  in 
vision  and  in.  ability  to  the  task  that  is  set  them  by  this  new  law. 
A  few  librarians  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  on  their  library 
boards  township  trustees  who  are  interested  in  this  work,  not  per- 
functorily, as)  is  too  often  the  ease  with  members  of  public  boards, 
but  actually — men  who  are  really  anxious  to  serve  their  constitu- 
ents. Such  men  enable  the  librarian  to  make  the  service  that  the 
librarv  renders  to  rural  citizens  who  live  far  from  the  central  li- 
brary,  equal  in  practically  every  respect  to  the  service  rendered  to 
the  people  of  the  city  in  which  the  library  is  situated. 

Practically  every  library  has  at  least  one  official  who  is  inter- 
ested in  pushing  the  to^^^3ship  extension  idea,  namely,  the  librarian. 
Nothing  else,  perhaps,  that  has  been  done  by  Indiana  librarians, 
has  given  so  satisfactory  a  proof  of  their  liberality,  as  their  attitude 
on  this  rural  library  extension  question.  If  the  plan  proves  finally 
to  be  a  success,  the  credit  will  go  largely  to  the  librarians,  many  of 
whom  are  poorly  paid,  v/ho  have  been  willing  to  see  their  work  and 
their  responsibility  doubled,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  sal- 
ary, all  because  they  have  what  is  called  the  modern  **  library 
spirit." 

The  following  letter,  sent  out  recently  by  the  librarian  of  the 
Valpa.rais<^)  public  library,  illustrates  tliis  point,  and  also  gives  a 
hint  as  to  some  of  the  actuial  methods  employed  to  bring  books  and 
people  together: 
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De^b  Sib: 

The  Library  managemeut  is  very  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  pa- 
trons of  the  library  who  live  in  the  country,  in  order  that  we  may  give  you 
the  best  possible  returns  for  the  money,  whicli  you,  as  taxpayers,  have  in- 
vested in  this  institution.  Realizing  that  it  is  not  easy  for  rural  patrons  to 
get  to  the  main  library,  we  have,  as  you  perhai)s  know,  established  library 
stations  at  the  various  district  schools  in  the  township.  It  is  our  aim  to 
place  in  these  stations  the  books  that  you  wish  to  read,  and,  in  making  our 
book  purchases,  we  have  kept  this  idea  constantly  in  mind,  duplicating 
such  books  as  are  most  often  called  for  and  adding  others  that  we.  think 
might  be  of  special  interest  to  you.  I  am  enclosing  lists  of  some  of  these 
titles.  If  you  will  look  them  over  and  let  me  know  which  ones  you  would 
like  to  read.  I  will  esteem  it  a  great  favor,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  s«id 
the  right  books  to  your  station,  if  we  know  what  you  want. 

When  vou  are  in  town,  drop  in  at  the  library ;  you  will  find  it  a  com- 
fortable place  in  which  to  spend  a  pleasant  hour.  Perhaps  you  may  have 
some  snggestiors  to  offer.  I  shall  be  verj'  glad  to  hear  them  and  will  give 
them  careful  consideration.  If  you  do  not  have  time  to  come  to  the  library, 
let  us  know  your  wants  through  the  teachers  or  j^our  boys  and  girls — any 
way  that  will  help  us  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service,  for  that  is  what 
we  are  striving  to  do. 

Yours  for  a  successful  library  year, 

BERTHA  JOEL, 

Librarian. 

One  of  the  first  ways  used  to  popularize  the  library,  amoug  pos- 
sible rural  patrons  is  library  advertising.  That  includes  articles 
about  the  library,  lists  of  books  on  special  subjects,  lists  of  new 
books,  book  reviews,  and  library  news  items,  in  the  local  newspapers. 
It  includes  posters,  advertising  circulars,  and  handbooks;  talks  by 
the  librarian  in  the  schools,  at  teachers'  institutes,  at  club  and  so- 
ciety meetings.  It  includes  bringing  the  people  to  the  library  as- 
sembly room,  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all  under  many  circumstances, 
personal  talks,  and  semi-personal  letters,  sent  out  as  this  one  was, 
to  every  family  in  the  township. 

Deposit  stations  have  been  considered  necessary  by  most  libra- 
rians, and,  as  a  consequence,  one  can  now  ftnd  scores  of  little 
** branch  libraries''  scattered  all  over  Indiana.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
trict school  house  is  the  branch  library  building  and  the  teacher  or 
some  older  pupil  is  branch  librarian.  Sometimes  the  books  are 
placed  with  a  family  and  a  private  residence  becomes  a  branch 
librarj^  with  a  mother  or  daughter  as  branch  librarian.  Churches, 
country  stores  and  post  offices  are  all  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
state  as  library  centers  and  in  this  way  the  public  library  is  brought 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  country  people. 
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But  reams  of  printed  publicity  and  hours  of  advertising  talks, 
even  vv^hen  supplemented  by  large  numbers  of  deposit  stations,  will 
not  make  the  library  a  success  unless  it  puts  on  its  shelves  and  on 
its  tables  the  books  and  the  periodicals  that  people  want  to  read. 
Therefore,  every  good  librarian  seeks  to  learn  the  -wants  of  her 
patrons  and  possible  patrons  and  to  supply  those  wants  if  they  are 
worth  Avhile.  The  library  that  undertakes  rural  extension  work 
finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  reading  matter  that  deals  with  rural 
life,  and  with  the  problems  that  specially  interest  the  farmer  and 
his  family,  and  the  country  teacher  and  preacher. 

Such  are  the  plans  that  have  already  been  worked  out  for  ren- 
dering library  service  to  the  farmers.  They  are  doubtless  only  the 
first  of  the  many  devices  that  will  be  found  in  the  future  to  make 
the  public  library-  an  intellectual,  educational  and  social  force  in 
the  rural  communities  of  Indiana. 

NEW  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS. 

The  librarians  who  have  been  working  out  the  details  of  the 
rural  extension  plan  have  been  confronted  by  a  number  of  new 
problems.    Some  of  them  are  discussed  below: 

1.    How  to  interest  the  township  in  the  co-operative  plan. 

Given  a  g(X)d  public  library,  well  organized,  with  a  good  reputa- 
tion, and  an  intelligent,  progressive  library  board,  situated  in  a 
live  country  town,  and  housed  in  its  own  building,  how  shall 
the  librarian  proceed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  library  to  the 
people  who  live  in  the  countrj^  round  about  ?  The  first  step  is  to 
secure  the  formal  consent  of  the  library  board — that  is  required  by 
law.  The  next  is  to  interest  the  sovereign  people  of  the  townships. 
Fortunately,  a  vote  is  not  required  in  order  to  secure  a  township 
tax  for  the  library,  but  a  petition  usually  is  (usually,  because  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  township  is  not  often  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  levying  the  tax,  although  it  may  do  so  if  it  wishes) . 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  campaigns  have  been  conducted  on 
a  plan  something  like  this :  First,  t-alk  wnth  a  few  influential  country 
citizens;  next,  explain  the  plan  in  the  newspaper  briefly;  continue 
the  personal  explanation,  and  each  week  have  an  article  in  the 
paper;  have  the  matter  brought  before  clubs  with  a  rural  member- 
ship, before  the  teachers,  before  country  school  pupils,  before 
country  pupils  in  town  high  sch(X)l.  In  all  the  explanations  there 
must  be  definiteness  and  honesty.  Tell  exactly  what  the  library 
will  do  in  the  way  of  establishing  deposit  stations,  buying  the  books 
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wanted,  allowing  use  of  assembly  rooms,  giving  talks  about  books  in 
country  schools,  etc.,  when  the  township  support  is  secured. 

When  these  things  have  been  going  on  for  a  few  weeks,  it  ought 
not  be  impossible  to  secure  the  necess^iry  fifty  signers  to  a  petition 
that  will  make  certain  the  levy  of  a  library  tax  in  the  township. 

A'  very  easy  method  of  securing  the  signers  to  the  petition  was 
satisfactorily  worked  out  by  one  librarian.  Country  pupils  in  the 
high  school  were  interested  in  the  library  during  the  winter,  by 
being  allowed  the  use  of  the  library  at  no  expense.  When  spring 
came  these  pupils  were  told  of  the  advantages  of  the  township  ex- 
tension plan  and  how  it  could  be  made  operative  in  that  community. 
Then  each  pupil  w^a.s  asked  to  take  a  petition  blank  and  get  the 
signatures  of  his  father  and  of  his  neighbors,  the  result  being  that 
two  townships  are  now  united  with  the  town  library,  and  are  se- 
curing first  class  library  service  from  it. 

Board  members  are  frequently  willing  to  spend  some  time  in 
forwarding  the  rural  extension  idea.  So  are  county  superintend- 
ents, teachers,  ministers,  editors  and  business  men.  But  the  active, 
aggressive  and  long-continued  efforts  must  nearly  always  be  made 
by  the  librarian. 

2.  How  to  get  the  library  used. 

It  is  sometimes  disappointing  to  the  librarian  and  the  library 
board  members  who  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
township  support,  to  find,  after  the  library  has  been  opened  to  the 
township,  that  the  farmers  and  their  families  do  not  immediately 
flock  to  the  library  in  great  numbers.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  people  w'ho  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  only  what  was 
available  in  their  district  school,  Sunday  school  and  private  libra- 
ries will  at  once  make  great  use  of  the  new  service.  They  can  only 
be  brought  to  form  the  public  library  habit  by  degrees.  The  dif- 
ferent schemes  of  advertising  and  of  extension  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  are  suggestive  of  the  various  ways  librarians  have  found 
of  creating  this  library  habit. 

3.  Are  deposit  stations  necessary? 

Deposit  station  is  here  used  to  mean  any  collection  of  books  and 
periodicals  sent  out  by  a  public  library  to  be  kept  temporarily  in  a 
designated  place,  from  which  the  books  are  to  be  lent  to  individuals. 
In  some  places  they  are  called  traveling  libraries;  in  others,  branch 
libraries.  Now,  is  it  always  necessary-  to  establish  such  deposit 
stations  when  township  support  is  secured?    Not  all  librarians  and 
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library  boards  think  so.  A  few  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  if 
the  main  library  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  township  and 
if  there  are»  iutenirban  lines,  railroads  and  good  gravel  roads  con- 
necting all  parts  of  the  to^vnship  with  the  city  in  which  the  library 
is  situated. 

The  observation  of  the  Commission  has  been  that  such  stations 
are  always  desirable,  except  under  most  unusual  circumstances. 
Even  though  it  may  be  absolutely  true  that  each  rural  family  sends 
at  least  one  member  to  town  every  week  in  the  year — and  that 
isn't  often  true — the  fact  still  remains  that  many  individuals,  es- 
pecially women  and  children,  do  not  come  to  town  oftener  than 
once  in  several  weeks.  These  people,  if  no  deposit  stations  are  es- 
tablished, must  borrow  their  books  by  proxy — and  how  many  li- 
brarians or  members  of  library  boards  would  be  willing  to  do  that 
themselves?  Where  township  extension  has  been  most  successful, 
deposit  stations  have  been  established  very  freely,  the  rule  some- 
times being  that  no  individual  in  the  township  shall  be  required  to 
go  more  than  two  or  three  miles  to  secure  **a  good  book  to  read." 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  well  for  every- 
body to  form  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  main  library  when  pos- 
sible and  it  is  always  the  rule  to  allow  the  reader  to  borrow  books 
at  the  main  library  as  well  as  at  the  deposit  station. 

Deposit  stations  are  an  inexpensive  form  of  library  extension 
and  are  usually  one  of  the  first  means  used  to  popularize  the 
library  among  rural  inhabitants. 

4.  Where  shall  the  deposit  station  be  established? 

In  the  place  that  is  most  convenient  to  the  people  who  will 
make  use  of  it.  That  may  be  a  schoolhouse,  or  a  store,  or  a  church, 
or  a  private  house.  There  are  disadvantages  in  all.  The  chief 
disadvantage  with  the  church  is  that  it  is  denominational,  and  is 
open  only  once  or  twice  a  week ;  with  the  schoolhouse,  that  its  hours 
of  opening  are  short  and  its  summer  vacation  long.  When  the 
schoolhouse  is  used,  some  nearby  farmhouse  can  frequently  be 
found  to  take  its  place  during  the  vacation.  Perhaps  the  ideal 
place  is  a  good  home,  provided  always  that  a  home  can  be  found 
to  which  all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  will  come  freely. 
Usually  any  place  agreed  upon  by  the  people  who  liye  in  the  com- 
munity proves  satisfactory  from  the  library  point  of  view. 

5.  Number  of  books  in  a  deposit  station. 

The  number  varies  from  20  to  50.  Where  there  is  a  consider- 
able  village  to  be  served  by  the  station,  the  number  is  sometimes 
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100  or  200,  and  in  a  few  cases,  where  schools  are  very  small  and 
the  total  collection  of  library  books  very  limited,  the  number  sent 
to  each  station  is  only  10  or  15. 

6.  How  often  should  the  books  be  exchanged? 

As  often  as  desired.  Frequent  exchanges,  that  is,  every  month 
or  two,  are  best  from  nearly  all  points  of  view.  The  books  are  then 
kept  away  from  other  readers  only  a  short  time ;  the  patrons  of  the 
deposit  stations  are  likely  to  be  more  interested  by  frequent  arri- 
vals of  new  books.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  books  be  removed  at 
one  time.  Books  that  are  very  popular  or  that  are  needed  for  club 
or  school  work  may  be  left  several  months,  while  the  less  popular 
books  are  being  exchanged  every  few  weeks. 

But  librarians  all  find  it  necessary  to  require  that  books  lent 
to  deposit  stations  be  subject  to  recall  on  short  notice,  when 
wanted  for  serious  study  by  any  individual. 

7.  What  kind  of  books  should  be  sent? 

Good  books  of  all  kinds  that  the  people  will  use.  Nearly  all 
the  main  classes  are  usually  represented  in  a  collection  of  25  or  30. 
As  a  rule,  children's  books  and  fiction  predominate.  A  typical 
collection  of  30  would  contain  probably  10  juveniles  (for  children 
of  all  ages),  8  novels,  2  books  on  domestic  science,  2  on  agriculture, 
and  1  each  on  religion,  sociology,  science,  fine  arts,  literature, 
travel,  biography  and  history.  If  the  collection  is  to  satisfy  a  spe- 
cific demand,  as  of  a  school  or  study  club,  then  some  of  the  miscel- 
laneous books  and  some  juvenile  and  fiction  are  left  out  to  make 
room  for  the  necessary  special  books. 

After  the  deposit  station  has  been  established  a  few  months, 
the  patrons  are  usually  allowed  to  make  their  own  choice  through 
the  deposit  station  librarian  and  with  the  help  of  the  librarian  at 
the  main  library.- 

A  few  libraries  have  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  be- 
cause township  borrowers  are  farmers,  they  want  only  books  about 
farming.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  township  borrowers  want  to 
read  the  same  class  of  books  that  the  people  in  town  want  to  read. 
One  or  two  agricultural  books  in  each  general  collection  is  enough 
unless  there  is  specific  demand  for  more. 

The  number  and  character  of  books  to  be  sent  for  the  use  of 
the  schools  in  the  country  must  be  determined  by  each  library 
board  for  itself.  The  ideal  arrangement,  from  some  points  of 
view,  would  be  for  the  public  library  to  supply  all  the  books 
needed  except  individual  text-books.     This  is  done  in  a  few  cases. 
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Usually,  however,  the  school  owns  a  few  reference  books,  buys  its 
own  supplementary  readers  (at  least  those  largely  duplicated)  and 
depends  on  the  public  library  for  miscellaneous  reading  and  for 
books  on  specific  subjects  that  are  wanted  in  single  copies  and  for 
only  a  comparatively  short  time. 

8.  Reading  Circle  Books  for  each  school  district. 

The  Indiana  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  books  are  for  mis- 
cellaneous reading  and  should  be  purchased  by  the  public  library 
for  the  use  of  school  children.  It  is  usually  not  found  to  be  neces- 
sary to  buy  one  set  for  each  school  district,  since  the  plan  of  ex- 
change makes  it  possible  for  the  librarian  to  reach  several  districts 
in  a  school  year  with  each  set.  Sometimes  there  are  books  on  the 
Reading  Circle  list  that  are  not  needed  at  all  because  the  ground 
covered  by  them  is  already  well  covered  by  other  books  in  the  li- 
brary, but  most  of  the  books  on  the  list  will  be  found  useful,  and 
they  are  always  low  in  price. 

9.  Should  all  books  be  available  for  deposit  station  use? 

Yes,  all  except  reference  books  and  '* seven  day'*  books.  The 
library  becomes  a  joint  institution  as  soon  as  the  township  co- 
operative plan  is  adopted,  and  one  patron  has  as  much  right  to  a 
book  as  any  other;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  person  who  lives  6 
miles  from  the*  library  is  not  being  given  equal  privileges  with  the 
person  who  lives  in  town,  unless  practically  everything  is  available 
through  the  deposit  station.  Reference  books  which  are  not  al- 
lowed to  circulate  at  all,  must  of  course  be  an  exception.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  this  restriction  can  not  be  made  less 
serious  than  it  otherwise  would  be  by  placing  in  each  deposit 
station  one  or  two  simple  reference  books  like  the  World  Almanac. 
The  '* seven  day"  book  problem,  from  this  point  of  view,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  solved.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  arrange- 
ment that  is  absolutely  fair  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  not  considered  advisable  or  fair  by  most  librarians  to  have 
''fixed  collections''  of  books  for  township  borrowers,  or  to  have  a 
collection  of  books  separate  from  the  main  library  collections  from 
which  deposit  stations  are  supplied.  That  all  the  books  should  be 
available  to  all  the  people  when  they  are  wanted  is  the  common 
opinion. 

10.  How  send  books  to  deposit  station. 

In  most  township  extension  libraries,  books  are  sent  out  to  de- 
posit stations  at  no  expense  to  the  library  for  hauling.  Some- 
times they  are  taken  by  the  township  trustee  on  his  rounds.     This 
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is  a  good  arrangement  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  trustees  are 
not  willing  to  eo-operate  thus.  Sometimes  the  books  are  taken  out 
by  farmers  and  country  teachers  in  their  buggies.  In  a  few  cases, 
and  perhaps  in  nearly  all  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  the  books 
are  taken  out  by  the  librarian  of  the  central  library  in  a  convey- 
ance hired  at  the  expense  of  the  library.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
plan  of  all,  for  it  brings  the  librarian  into  personal  relations 
with  the  deposit  station  assistants,  and  enables  her  to  become 
familiar  with  the  conditions  in  each  community,  and  even  to  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  deposit  station  bor- 
rowers.    The  objection  usually  is  that  it  is  too  expensive. 

11.  Boxes. 

It  is  necessar}^  to  have  boxes  in  which  to  pack  and  cany  the 
books.  Frequently  these  are  made  of  heavy  material  of  a  size  that 
will  hold  30  or  40  volumes.  A  better  plan  is  to  have  small  cases 
of  light  material  that  can  be  hauled  in  an  ordinary  buggy  with- 
out inconvenience.  A  box  18  inches  long,  10  inches  wide  and  9 
inches  deep,  holds  from  12  to  18  volumes  and  meets  the  latter  re- 
quirements. 

Often  this  transportation  case  serves  also  as  a  bookcase  in  the 
deposit  station.     In  such  cases,  it  is  made  reasonably  attractive  in 
appearance,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  being  properly  stained ;  and  , 
Jthe  different  cases  are  uniform  in  size  so  that  one  will  rest  squarely 
on  top  of  another  in  the  deposit  station. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  the  lid  put  on  hinges  and 
fitted  with  a  lock  so  that  the  books  may  be  more  carefully  kept  by 
the  deposit  station  assistant.  This  is  considered  bad  policy  on 
general  principles  but  seems  advisable  in  many  cases. 

One  librarian  who  found  it  necessary  to  practice  the  strictest 
economy,  secured  several  boxes  of  one  kind  from  a  local  merchant 
free  of  charge  and  had  her  janitor  stain  them,  and  fit  the  lids. 
The  expense  was  almost  nothing. 

12.  Who  will  be  deposit  station  librarian? 

Teachers,  pupils,  mothers,  daughters,  merchants,  doctors,  etc. 
Teachers  are  not  always  willing  to  take  the  time  nor  the  responsi- 
bility, even  when  books  are  kept  in  the  schoolhouse.  They  can 
-usually  be  persuaded,  however,  especially  if  the  township  trustee 
co-operates  with  the  librarian  in  urging  it.  At  least  one  trustee 
requires  this  service  of  his  teachers,  and  has  his  contract  so  read. 
When  the  teacher  is  not  interested  an  older  pupil  can  be  secured 
to  do  the  work.     One  librarian  quite  prefers  this  plan  to  any 
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other.  When  the  individual  is  chosen,  he  or  she  is  brought  to  the 
main  library  for  a  little  practice  at  the  loan  desk.  Women  and 
girls  seem  to  be  more  interested  than  men  and  boys,  but  there  are 
many  deposit  stations  in  stores  and  offices  presided  over  by  the 
men  in  those  stores  and  offices. 

In  Indiana,  it  is  not  customary  to  pay  the  deposit  station  li- 
brarians anything  for  their  services.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
make  some  remuneration,  however,  as  the  work  increases  and  as 
the  stations  grow  into  real  branch  libraries  with  large  collections 
of  books,  some  of  which  remain  permanently  at  the  branch. 

13.    How  to  keep  records. 

(a)  Registration. 

Since  the  law  provides  that  when  *4ess  than  one-tenth  of  the 
families  of  the  taxpayers  shall  use  the  said  library  the  advisory 
board  may,  at  its  discretion,  continue  the  tax  herein  specified,''  it 
is  very  important  that  an  accurate  record  be  kept  of  the  township 
borrowers.  The  Commission  recommends  that  the  rural  applica- 
tion card  be  a  different  color  from  the  one  used  by  town  patrons. 
The  wording  should  be  the  same,  except  that  rural  card  should 

have  in  addition  these  two  items:     ** Taxpayer? Member 

of  taxpayer's  family? ."     The  rural  cards  should  be 

kept  in  a  separate  alphabet  from  the  town  file,  and  where  there 
are  two  or  more  townships,  the  cards  from  each  township  should 
be  filed  separately  back  of  general  guide  card  marked  ''Rural  bor-. 
rowers. ' ' 

A  different  numerical  record  is  unnecessary  and  means  dupli- 
cation of  numbers  when  books  are  lent  from  the  main  library  to 
rural  patrons. 

All  registrations  should  be  recorded  at  the  main  library,  all 
numbers  assigned  there  and  all  reader's  cards  written  there.  At 
the  deposit  station  there  should  be  a  supply  of  blank  application 
cards.  The  librarian  at  the  deposit  station  should  mail  to  the 
main  library  all  signed  application  cards  and  on  return  mail 
should  receive  reader's  cards  for  the  new  patrons,  who,  in  the 
meantime,  have  had  their  books  charged  on  temporary  slips. 

(b)  Book  circulation. 

The  records  at  the  main  library  should  show  (1)  what  books 
are  to  be  found  at  each  deposit  station;  (2)  what  books  have  ever 
been  lent  to  each  deposit  station,  date  lent  and  date  returned. 

Both  these  records  are  kept  on  special  color  duplicate  book 
cards,  or  on  manila  slips  made  for  the  books  which  are  lent  to  the 
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deposit  stations.  For  the  first  record,  the  name  of  the  station  and 
the  date  lent  are  stamped  on  the  card.  The  cards  of  books  lent 
to  each  station  are  filed  separately  behind  a  guide  card  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  station  and  the  words  *' Current  loans." 
When  the  books  are  returned  the  cards  are  taken  from  this  file,  the 
date  of  return  is  stamped  on  them  and  the  cards  are  filed  in  the 

» 

permanent  file  of  the  loans  to  each  station. 

In  this  permanent  file  the  cards  are  filed  by  classes  behind  a 
guide  card  which  bears  the  name  or  number  of  the  station.  On  the 
card  are  the  name  of  the  station,  the  date  lent,  the  date  returned. 

A  typewritten  list  of  the  books  lent  should  be  sent  to  the  li- 
brarian at  the  deposit  station  to  be  used  as  a  check-list.  A  dupli- 
(♦ate  of  this  list  should  also  be  kept  on  file  at  the  main  library. 

At  the  deposit  station  the  librarian  should  use  the  same  system 
of  lending  books  to  patrons  as  is  used  at  the  main  library.  An 
accurate  record  of  fines  collected  should  be  kept  and  the  money 
should  be  sent  to  the  main  library  each  month. 

14.    How  make  reference  use  of  the  library  satisfactory  to  rural  patrons. 

Reference  work  comes  from  three  main  sources :  Teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  schools;  Women's  clubs,  literary  societies,  and  other 
organizations;  Individuals  who  want  information  on  special  sub- 
jects. 

The  school  people  are  pretty  well  supplied  usually,  with  books 
in  their  own  buildings,  either  owned  or  borrowed  from  the  public 
library,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  teacher  is  nearly  always  given 
a  special  privilege  card  which  entitles  her  to  take  many  books  at 
one  time  and  to  keep  them  for  several  weeks.  Women's  clubs,  lit- 
erary societies  and  other  similar  organizations  can  always  borrow 
special  collections  of  books  from  the  public  library,  to  be  kept  in  a 
convenient  place,  if  the  members  of  those  organizations  can  not 
easily  reach  the  main  library. 

The  wants  of  serious  minded  individuals  are  not  so  well  taken 
care  of.  Unless  they  can  come  to  the  main  library  they  are  not 
likely  to  get  even  reasonably  prompt  service.  There  must  soon  be 
discovered  some  way  of  delivering  books  to  individuals  quickly. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  by  mail,  the  library  paying  the  postage ;  or  by 
the  school  wagons;  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  library's  own  messenger, 
on  a  motorcycle.  Whatever  the  exact  means,  it  should  be  possible 
for  a  man  or  woman  to  telephone  a  request  to  the  library  and  to 
receive  the  book  desired  in  a  few  hours,  even  though  he  or  she 
lives  ten  miles  from  the  library  building. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  STATISTICS— EXPLANATIONS* 


The  following  list  includes  all  libraries  free  for  circulation  to 
all  inhabitants  all  the  vear  round. 

These  statistics  are  in  most  instances  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
the  library,  except  that  tax  levies  are  sometimes  given  for  the  cur- 
rent year.     In  every  case  the  name  of  the  present  librarian  is  given. 

Tax  levy  is  given  in  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

Abbreviations :     Building  column. 

C— City. 
Co. — County. 
0 — Owned. 
R — Rented. 
S— School. 

CLUB  LIBRARIES. 

The  following  towns  not  included  in  the  statistical  tables,  have 
libraries  that  may  be  used  by  any  one  on  payment  of  a  small  fee : 
Albany,  Andrews,  Angola,  Beech  Grove,  Fremont,  New  London, 
Roanoke,  Walton. 
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908 

14,411 

73 

549 


145 
779 
50 
484 
200 
437 
1.139 
588 


1.022 
15,492 


405 


1,925 
9.746 
1,052 
9,774 
5,631 
5,552 

10,226 

6,198 

900 

20.449 

167.307 

4.845 

8.387 
1.227 


130 
735 
10 
486 
357 
542 
794 
1.029 


703 
2.037 


15 
90 


1.464 

"87i" 

1.723 

1,705 


43 
32 

48 
84 
40 


6,428 

38.292 

181 

16.959 

15.430 

7.477 
29,184 
32,396 


505 
3,999 


112 
629 


816 
1.225 
1.779 
2,785 


478 

146 

1,023 

587 


1,196 
9,341 


87 
378 


37,099 

518,245 

1,032 


360 
57 


1,800 
370 


27 


34,569 
11.526 


32,584 
114 

3,823 
830 


1,549 
11,340 


444 

830 


Mrs.  Sai  ah  Arrick 

EllaR.  Heatwole 

Charles  T.  Baker 

Belle  S.  Hanna 

Kate  G.  Poulson 

Frank  P.  Monfort 

Mis.  Jeanie  L.  Sawyer. 

Grace  Horn 

Maud  Watson 

Winifred  F.  Ticer 

Eliza  G.  Browning 

A.  P.  Blaich 


1  mo. 
None 


3  wks. 


3 
1 


2  wks. 
2  wks. 


2 
55 


2  wks. 
2-3wks, 


Bertha  F.  Poindexter. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Teal 


^Building  being  erected. 

•For  two  buildings. 

•Board  appointed;  library  not  yet  opened. 


39 
66 
15 
52 
52 
52 
75 
39 

8 
72 
91 

6 

35 
6 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


y  S 


64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

6) 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

lOO 

lOl 

l02 

l03 

[04 

l05 

i06 

i07 

i08 

■  09 

ilO 

11 

il2 

1 13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
'30 


1- 


Cixr  OR  Town. 

1 
} 

• 

1 

a 
•ft 

1 

Source  of  Build- 
ing Fund. 

• 

B 
o 

(J 

t 

B 
>t 

$638 
306 
909 

Received  from 
Township. 

Received  from 
Other  Sources. 

.S 
>» 

O 

^^ 

10 
10 
08 
05 
04 

Tax  Levy  in 
Township. 

Kentland ' 

TCnnmnnA 

1,209 

728 

2,008 

17,010 

20,081 
1,772 

10,525 
3,930 
5,474 
1,338 
2,173 
5,908 

19,050 
6,934 

19.359 
4.529 

19,021 
814 
601 

11.886 
2,168 
2,786 
1.608 

1910 
1905 
1906 
1885 
1882 
1912 
1897 
1909 
1902 

1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 

1883 

1881 
1901-03-11 

1893 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 

0 

s 

R 
O 
O 
C 

o 

R 
O 

s 

O 

0 

0 

R 

O 

O 

O      ■ 

R 

s 
c 

O 
O 

$11,067 

Camegie,etc 

11,226 

308 

1,180 

6,893 

5.000 

$500 

$88 

05 

Knightstown  . . 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

Lagrange  > 

Laporte 

Lawrenceburg  . 

Lebanon 

Liberty 

Ligonier 

Tjintnn 

10,000* 
31,000 

Carnegie... 
Carnegie.etc 
Gift 

271 

5,000 

• 

Gift 

4,187 

568 
2,070 

300 
1,498 
1.756 
3,641 

500 
7,607 
2,811 
4,905 

116 

4.008 

553 

1.809 

180 

"is 

261 

08 
05 
05 

15.000 

Carnegie 

1907 
1907 
1894 
1889 
1884 
1906 
1895 
1907 

1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
»•  • 

10.000 
15,000 
35.000 

Carnegie... 
Carnegie... 
Carnegie 

1.438 
1,756 
3,500 

60 

10 

Logansport 

Afadi8on 

141 

03 

Marion 

Martinsville  ... 
Michigan  City. 
Milford 

"im" 

1901-03-11 

1881 
1901-03-11 

62,000 
14,900 
33,000 

Camegie,etc 
Carnegie,etc 
Subscription 

7,607 
2,438 

1 

08 
10 

373  ' 

05 

03 

Milton 

. . .  • 

IM^  i  ft  h  ftnr A.  Irn 

1900 
1903 
1907 
1912 
1911 
1893 
1875 
1884 
1868 
1909 
1902 

1873 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 

1,200 
1,178 
1,714 
1,543 
130 

1,200 

036 
10 
10 
10 

Monticello 

Montpelier 

Mooresville  * 

10,000 
10,000 

Carnegie 

Camegie,etc 

876 
640 

• 

825 
904 
130 

13 

05 
10 

Moscow 

s 

O 
O 

o 

Co 

c 
c 

R 
O 
O 
O 

■  •  ■  • 

01 

Mt.  Vernon 

Muncie 

New  Albany,. , 

New  Alhanv' 

5,563 
24,005 
20.629 

1901-03-11 

1901-03-11 

1883 

12,500 
56,000 
40,000 

CarneuiG 

Carnegie.etc 
Carnegie.... 

10,029 

3.986 

420 

193 

6.060 
3,865 

242 

3,727 
121 

06  ! . . . . 
05    ... . 

Newburg 

Now  CRrliqln 

1,097 
612 
9.446 
1,229 
5.073 
2.428 
2.370 
1,064 

1901-03-11 

174 

19 

07  L  . . . 

New  Castlp 

1,114 
6,200 
1,999 
1,358 

1,114 

03    .... 

New  Harmony 

Nobles  ville 

No.  Manchester 
Oakland  City «. 
Odon 

1838 

1908' 

i9i2' 
1902 

'i9i2' 
1911 
1909 

23,000 
12,500 
10,600 

Gifts 

Carnegie 

Carnegie.... 

1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 

i,393 

606 

06  1 ... . 

10    .... 

R 
O 

Orland 

6,000 

Joyce !      450 

60 

2i 

OrlpAnta  6 

1,367 
1,169 
1,278 
1,293 
800 

10.910 
1.303 
3.838 
5,130 
780 
6,448 
982 
2,393 

22,324 
1,302 
849 
3,364 
4.925 
2.283 
6.305 
G.500 
1.768 
1,015 

53,684 
2,150 
4,115 
1,379 
3,389 

58, 157 
1,508 

1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 

Osgood  1 

Paoli 

R 
R 
O 

410 

410 

Pendleton » 

Penn  villi* 

1901-03-11 

8,000 

Carnegie 

1,962 

.      118 

3,592 

978 

1.750 

1,500 

566 

2,292 

654 

1,308 

05  1  05 

Peru 

1897 
1901 
1910 
1898 
1898 
1875 

1881 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 

O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
0 

27.000 
9,000* 

15,000* 

15.000 
5,500 

15.000 

Carnegie 

Carnegie... 
Carnegie.... 
Carnegie.... 

Carnegie 

Carnegie.etc 

3,592 

452 

1,750 

io  1 . . . . 

Plainfield...... 

Plymouth 

Portland 

Posey  ville 

Piinceton 

Remington 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Ridgeville 

Roachdale* 

Rochester 

T^iiq^viIIa 

454 

72 

055   035 
10     05 

....1 

265 
1.749 

301 

543 

06 

02 

1903 
1864 
1911 
1912 
1904 
1910 
1903 
1904 
1897 
1910 
1912 
1888 
1906 
1902 
1908 
1905 
1882 
1912 

1901-03-11 
1879-85-95 

0- 
O 

12.000 
50,000 

Carnegie 

Gifts  and  Tp 

1,693 
8,679 

1,255 

391 
8,679 

47 

io 

05 

05 
05 

1 . . . . 

1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 

1881 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 

1881 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 

1883 

1881 

R 

O 

Co 

O 

O     . 

O 

O 

s 

O 
O 
0 

s 
c 

O 

s 

1 

....  i ...  . 

15,000 

10     02 

893 
1,506 
1,922 
2,345 

10    .... 

Salem 

17,000 
10,000 
20,000 
12,500* 

Carnegie 

Carnegie 

Carnegie 

Carnegie 

1,172 
1,584 

334 
338 

10  i  02 

Seymour 

Shelby  ville.... 
Sheridan 

06      02 

05     .... 

707  j 

169 

10      05 

Shoals* 

South  Bend 

Spencer 

Sullivan 

Syracuse 

Tell  City 

Terre  Haute . . . 
Thomtown «... 

187 

17,473 

910 

2,128 

252 

32,000 
10,000 
11,000 

City  tax 

Carnegie 

Carnegie 

05     .... 

652 

2,084 

208 

258 

"64' 

07      02 

06  r. . . . 
03     .... 

05  1 

80,000 

Fairbanks.  . 

12,632 

11,762 
625 

870 

04  1.... 
10  1 . . . . 

^Report  for  le.ss  than  one  year. 

^Building  baing  erected. 

•Board  appointed;  library  not  yet  opened. 
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mo 

1,308 

sjio 

24;  4M 

2I244 

b:170 
2.000 
3,000 

3;2ie 
e|300 

20:747 

'S«2 
3.M) 

123 
1.000 

i 

1 

J 

1 

1 

Nameo/Librsriai,. 

J 

1 
P 

|l 

M47 

34« 

- 

U\m 

1,480 

1 

Delia  M.  Klrkpslrick.. 

I 

Nine 

4« 
4S 
42 

88 
80 

stp^::: 

2 

730 

'■"^ 

S3 

80J 

m 

721 

1 

3»:'m 

iloaa 

3,SS7 

1.138 

&fs:.»H'--- 

' 

4wl». 

t" 

eu 

m 

'■•S. 
1 

2,114 
84 

':'^. 

1 

2»fa,, 

■flio 

12,083 
23,SS3 

57; 733 
67:00S 

2:*7i 

J.2M 
860 
8,292 

880 

Mrs.'  Uarevet  MoGBuhy 

islSi.::;;:; 

Beaaie  Caldwell 

I 

i 

42 
21 

490 
200 

i;632' 

30 
70 

90 

i 

■■■«»■ 

887 

'l^™ 

ao' 

25.000 

■!:S 

l,«00 
i:380 

■■■i^' 

1 

i'^ks.' 

S> 

S™"R"?»Wat«- 

B6 

'ho 

4.m 

'!! 

3.000 

i;7w 

i.m 

160 
4.403 

2 
80 

28 
20 

2,400 

i!ooo 

8,040 
2;  821 

2,000 

s,3oe 

4. MO 

■3 

1,000 

e«2 

889 

238 

■■a 

■    88 

75 

i 

68 

OIlie  McG.  Smith 

Annelle  L.  Clark 

I 

Swits.' 

90 

<a 

m 

4S3 

300 

'a 

Manarat Miller  ...'...   . 
Lulu  M  Ch.i,tner 

^^l»'^^.  ::::■. 

ConMai™  Haugen 

2 

iwio.. 

W 

234 

80 
190 

98 
97 

700 

z.ots 

,!' 

42 

37 

82 

aoo 

1* 

),i7B 

i.625 

75 

W.H.Heyler 

1 

iwk. 

"'iot' 

ilsoo 
2)020 

548 
l,M7 

358 

■'so' 

748 

J 

80 

is'.m 

323 

323 

33 
81 

25 

GerttudB  ThiebsJd. '.".'. 
MaymeC.SaipBi 

; 

3wkB. 
2wk..' 

■■!i! 

""» 

38 
30 

l!;g 

1,773 

5S7 

400 
314 
302 

■  'iii' 

101834 

olaso 

4I,»48 

4,822 

i.iss 
s.ooo 

483 

1:412 

570 

1 

1,782 

■4i3' 

23 

27.84 

ai;482 

805 

!i:S. 
II 

io:eo2 

139,887 

3,078 

"sij" 

kiryE.&iltio 

2wke. 

it 

IuliaA.M8«ii 

1 

2wk9, 

'  20 

i:34s 

40S 

:i! 

m 

10 

^ 

1,428 

'315 

'■i 

AntoinetM  Price 

Mr,.  Ada  L.  Bamliarclt. 

8 

2>rkB,- 

i 
1 
i 

46 

i 

303 
30fl 

310 
3M 

106 

S's 

M 

[I30B 
1.549 

40(1 
14.153 

lis 

82 

^id'' 

1 

2»-k». 

s.m 

i74' 

1 

2wk9. 

138 

Virginia  M.fuU.'.'.'.::! 
Lura  Slaughter 

[ 

2wkaV 

g4 

20 

Mn.  Ida  Knorr 

2,Wi2 

M""'saUi;c.''fehe,.; 

s 

^""''''; 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


11 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 


City  ok  Town. 


Tipton 

Union  City 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

Wabash 

Warsaw 

Washington 

Waterloo  i 

Westfield 

Whiting 

Winamac 

Winchester 

Worthington « . . 
Young  America 
Zionaville 


§ 

J 

I 


4,075 

3,209 

6,987 

14,895 

8,687 

4,430 

7,854 

1,167 

700 

6,587 

1,607 

4,266 

1,732 

420 

840 


-2 
5 


1901 
1902 
1905 
1889 
1901 
1885 
1901 
1912 
1901 
1905 
1905 
1912 
1912 
1896 


1901-03-11 
1901-03- 11 
1901-03-11 

1883 
1901-03-11 

1885 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 
1901-03-11 


o 
o 
o 
c 
o 
s 
o 

R 

o 
o 

R 
R 


R 


bD 


o 

I 


$13,000 
11,000 


20,000 


23,000 


I 

T3 


1.1 


& 


Carnegie . 
Carnegie. 


Carnegie ... 


Camegie.etc 


5,000     Carnegie 

20,000     Ca/negie.... 


B 
8 

13 
o 
H 


$1,515 

1,309 

2,377 

3,128 

2,269 

510 

3,350 

943 

598 

6,584 

1,572 


189 


$1,189 


1,550 


2,000 
432 

2,809 
440 
132 

5,957 
703 

1,900 


B 
So. 

)n  Oil 


$707 


541 
451 
445 


869 


160 


$327 


110 


269 

78 


52 

21 

627 


29 


5^ 


07 

08 

06 

03 

046 

02 

08 

10 

06 

10 

10 

10 

10 


H 


05 


02 
05 
02 

io 


01 


•Board  appointed;  library  not  yet  opsnad. 
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2 

9 

4d  * 


8 


$491 
593 

1.081 
695 
118 

1,000 


134 

1,606 

271 


si 

Sffl 
.t3o 


I6l 


H 


$183 
408 
275 


584 
'966" 


87 

2,036 

150 


o 

1^ 


5,932 
4,490 
5,243 
8,947 
7,669 
4,294 
9,139 
306 
2,254 
7,428 
3,372 
2.000 


OQ 

Ski. 

S3 


333 
575 
782 
671 
446 
88 
322 
306 
119 
920 
372 


1,157 
1,341 


1,567 
773 


767 
2,148 
1,200 


n 


35 
22 
49 
70 
50 
23 
45 


9 
62 
15 


It 
O 

I 


J 


17,688 
16,767 
20,532 
30,220 
27,605 
10,399 
26,945 


7,152 

18,455 

6,700 


n 

B  « 

z| 

OS  o 
"SflQ 


2,989 
1,245 
2.156 
3,012 
2,447 
1.433 
4,312 


73 

-a 

l.s 


1,478 

1,100 

798 


233 
198 
449 
399 
526 
207 
342 


119 

444 

90 


Name  of  Librarian. 


Mrs.  Sam  Matthews. . . 

Jessie  L.  Kerr 

Bertha  Joel 

Anna  L.  Trimble 

Eunice  D.  Henley 

Mrs.  Minette  B.  Gary  . 

Helen  H.  Allen 

Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Knott. 

Elizabeth  Horton 

Louise  Randall 

Joanna  O'Connell 

Mary  J.  Diggs 


CR 


OD 


o 
55 


.1 

I 

ee 
> 


10  days 
2  wks. 
2  wks. 
2  wks. 


2  wks. 


2  wks. 


E 

1^ 


34 
45 
39 
76 
66 
12 
50 


30 
46 
33 


gs 


131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 


75 


400 
1,148 


148 


337 


3,042 


J.  D.  Ulerich 
H.  H.  Avery. 


2 
54 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


N 


Indianapolis,  December  23,  1914. 

Hon.  Samuel  M.  Ralston,  Governor  of  Inddana: 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  is  submitted  the  Eighth  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana. 

Henry  N.  Sanborn, 

Secretary. 


\\ 
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SUMMARY. 


From  October  1,  1912,  to  September  30,  1914. 


28  public  libraries  were  established. 

26  gifts  were  offered  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

25  library  buildings  were  completed  or  begun. 

10  library  boards  have  chosen  architects  and  are  about  to  build. 

356  visits  were  made  by  the  Commission  staff. 

46  public  addresses  were  made  by  the  Commission  staff*. 

16  district  meetings  were  attended  by  the  Commission  staff. 

12  State  and  National  Conventions  were  attended  by  the  Com- 
mission staff. 

78  persons  given  instructions  in  3  terms  of  summer  school,  in- 
eluding  25  who  took  special  course  in  children's  work. 

107  lectures  in  37  libraries  arranged  for. 

75,970  volumes  circulated  from  the  Traveling  Library  Depart- 
ment. 

24  book  collections  organized. 

15  library  positions  filled  through  the  Commission  office. 

2  counties,  by  establishing  libraries  within  their  borders,  re- 
duced to  9  the  counties  without  public  libraries. 

16  visits  to  state  institutions  made  by  Commission  staff*. 
$2,500  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation. 

170  dates  arranged  for  11  exhibits. 

26,843  pamphlets  distributed  by  the  Commission. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  OF 

INDIANA. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

Three  purposes  have  guided  the  preparation  of  the  following 
report:  to  report  as  concisely  as  possible  what  the  Commission 
has  accomplished  in  the  last  two  years ;  to  show  the  existing  library 
conditions  in  Indiana ;  and  on  a  basis  of  the  conditions,  to  outline 
the  immediate  future  policy  of  the  Commission. 

During  the  last  biennium,  the  work  of  the  Commission  has 
shown  a  healthy  growth,  in  spite  of  some  unavoidable  interrup- 
tions in  the  work  as  planned.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Carl  H.  Milan, 
during  the  fall  of  1912,  was  necessarily  absent  from  the  State,  for 
two  months,  and  on  December  1,  1913,  he  resigned  his  position  for 
a  larger  opportunity,  as  director  of  the  public  library  at  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  The  present  Secretary  did  not  join  the  executive 
staff  until  February  16,  1914.  These  two  circumstances,  alone, 
meant  that  for  nearly  five  months  the  staff  was  short  one  impor- 
tant member.  Also,  the  necessity  of  holding  two  summer  sessions 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  inter- 
rupted the  outside  work  in  the  State,  for  the  assistant  organizers 
were  entirely  occupied  with  instruction  for  eleven  weeks,  instead 
of  the  usual  six,  and  the  secretary  was  also  obliged  to  devote  about 
a  month  to  the  summer  school. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  can  report  356  visits  paid  in  the 
last  two  years,  including  46  public  addresses,  31  board  meetings, 
and  attendance  at  16  district  meetings. 

The  additional  annual  appropriation  of  $2,500,  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1913,  although  only  half  of  what  was  asked  for, 
and  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  expanding  work  of  the 
Commission,  made  it  possible,  nevertheless,  to  add  to  the  staff  an 
assistant  in  the  traveling  library  department,  and  to  increase  the 
book  fund. 

Among  the  new  activities  of  the  Commission  were :  j 

The  lecture  course;  j 

The  series  of  exhibits  held  in  public  libraries; 
The  prize  essays  of  $5  and  $10  offered  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clay- 
pool  Earl  for  the  two  best  essays  on  ''Why  My  Community  Should 
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Have  a  Public  Library?'',  written  by  the  school  children  of  the 
nine  counties  that  had  no  public  library ; 

The  Commission  Exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  of  September,  1913, 
and  September,  1914. 

The  tasks  before  the  Commission  are  many,  for  the  opportunities 
increase  faster  than  they  can  be  met.  A  few  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  for  the  attention  of  the  staff  are : 

1.  Campaign  work  in  the  nine  counties  having  no  public  li- 
braries.    Personal  visits  must  be  made  to  each  county  seat. 

2.  Helping  to  secure  legislation  allowing  for  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  rural  extension  and  county  libraries  and  for  certifica- 
tion of  librarians. 

3.  Increased  visiting  by  the  Commission  staff  of  the  public 
libraries  already  established.  Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  improve- 
ment of  library  conditions  in  Indiana  than  raising  the  standard 
of  many  existing  libraries.  Numerous  libraries  have  not  been 
visited  for  years  and  some  not  at  all.  They  need  the  suggestions 
of  an  organizer  and  the  tonic  of  personal  touch  with  outside  library 
workers.  To  accomplish  this  the  organizers  will  have  to  be  in  the 
field  most  of  the  time  and  the  secretary  much  of  the  time. 

4.  Visiting  the  hundreds  of  school  libraries  in  the  State  with 
a  view  to  installing  some  system  of  classification,  indexing  and 
loaning,  and  to  bringing  about,  if  possible,  some  interschool  loan 
or  consolidation  between  neighboring  township  school  libraries. 
This  cannot  be  done  to  any  extent  until  more  money  is  available 
for  salaries  and  traveling  expense. 

5.  Field  work  in  the  Traveling  Library  Department  has  never 
been  possible  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  to  employ  a  sufficient 
staff. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  we  are  sending  books  to  many  schools 
that  should  help  themselves,  and  that  as  a  result  we  have  not  books 
for  rural  communities  that  need  them.  There  are  ten  counties, 
Adams,  Blackford,  Crawford,  Floyd,  Fulton,  Howard,  Ohio,  Starke, 
Vanderburgh,  and  Wells,  that  have  no  traveling  libraries.  Three 
of  these,  Crawford,  Ohio  and  Starke,  have  no  public  libraries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  sixteen  associations  supplied 
with  books  from  the  center  of  Oakland  City.  It  is  such  unevenness 
as  this  that  nothing  but  field  work  can  remedy.  To  better  these 
conditions  and  to  reach  people  who  have  no  books,  it  is  planned  to : 

1.     Send  a  visitor  to  communities  where  the  traveling  libraries 
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have  not  gone  and  also  to  localities  that  seem  to  have  more  than 
their  share  of  associations,  to  see  if  we  cannot  bring  about  con- 
solidation or,  better,  the  establishment  of  a  public  library. 

2.  To  send  speakers  to  the  farmers'  institutes  and  clubs.  i 

3.  To  get  in  touch  with  the  county  agents  of  the  State  and 
try  to  have  them  keep  deposits  of  traveling  libraries  in  their 
offices,  and  also  to  distribute  books  on  their  rounds  through  the 
county. 

4.  To  arrange  for  the  leading  librarian  of  the  locality  to  address 
the  county  institutes. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  work  and  needs  of  the  Commission 
is  printed  in  the  following  pages. 

Henry  N.  Sanborn, 

Secretary. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


Receipts. 

Oct.,  1912,  to  Oct.,  1913,  to 

Sept.,  1913.  Sept.,  1914. 

Appropriation   $10,000  00  $12,500  00 

Disbursements. 

Books    $1,515  85  $2,817  58 

Commissioners*   expenses    1 0  6(>  13  35 

Express,  freight  and  cartage 59  IT  106  42 

Extra  help 121  24  91  55 

Membership  dues    12  00  11  00 

Newspaper  clippings 43  30  63  00 

Office  furniture   39  74  173  50 

Office  supplies  and  printing 771  15  899  24 

Periodical  subscriptions    37  00  33  20 

Pictures    15  33  8  75 

Postage 377  35  437  39 

Publications  for  distribution  204  75  124  48 

Repairing  books 3  10 

Salaries    5,580  00  6,319  98 

Shipping  clerk   156  49  137  68 

Summer  school    286  50  304  45 

Telegrams  and  telephone   69  84  62  12 

Traveling  expenses : 

Scott   181  10  234  27 

Williams 202  95  280  34 

Milam  and  Sanborn  242  91  290  95 

Davis    30  33  34  35 

Dunn 4  50 

Traveling  libra  vy  bovos   34  80  56  40 


$10,000  00       $12,500  00 
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ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  LIBRARIES. 


Albion.  Tax  levied  September,  1914.  Board  organized  in 
spring  of  1914.  Has, $0.10  tax  in  town  and  $0.05  in  York  Town- 
ship. About  500  volumes  kept  in  a  building  used  as  a  judge's 
office. 

Angt>la.  Library  movement  started  February,  1909.  Board 
not  organized  until  spring  of  1914.  Scott  and  Jefferson  townships 
have  contributed  tax  support.  Lots  donated  by  Mrs.  Wm.  B. 
McConnell  of  Freemont,  Ohio.  Carnegie  gift  of  $10,000.  Newton 
Gilbert  gave  $1,000  for  books. 

Aurora.  Reorganized  1913  under  laws  of  1901-03-11.  City 
council  purchased  a  lot  for  erection  of  a  $10,000  building  provided 
for  in  the  will  of  Miss  Georgiana  Sutton.  Their  building  was 
opened  September,  1914. 

Carlisle.  Library  started  through  activities  of  the  Women's 
Club.  Tax  from  town  and  township  $0.10  in  each,  levied  Sep- 
tember, 1914.  Three  rooms  in  school  building  have  been  donated 
the  board.     About  1,000  volumes  given  at  book  shower. 

Cambridge  City.  A  subscription  was  filed  making  it  mandatory 
to  levy  a  tax  in  September,  1913.  An  anonymous  donor  gave  $500, 
and  a  book  shower  was  held  in  June,  1913.  About  400  volumes 
were  given.  Library  occupies  a  good  room  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  Jackson  Township  unites  with  the  town  in  support  of  the 
library.  Miss  Irene  Smith,  the  first  librarian,  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Florence  Webb  of  Angola. 

Columbia  City.  An  association  library  of  some  2*0,000  volumes, 
reorganized  fall  of  1912  and  a  tax  levied  on  the  town  and  township. 
Book  collections  reorganized  by  the  Commission  1913. 

Covington.  Organized  by  subscription  plan,  spring  of  1913. 
Has  township  support.  Carnegie  building,  costing  $10,000,  to  be 
opened  December,  1914. 

ChLurubusco.  Town  board  voted  tax  of  $0.05  levied  Septem- 
ber, 1913.  No  township  support.  Library  in  a  donated  room.  No 
regular  librarian  yet. 

Culver.  Became  interested  throuj^h  correspondence  December, 
1913.     Visited  by  Commission  June,  1914.     Tax  of  one  mill  by 
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town  board  for  levy,  September,  1914.  Union  Township  con- 
tributes. About  1,500  books  donated,  now  housed  in  donated 
room. 

Darlington.  First  interest  shown  ]\lay,  1912.  Commission  met 
with  a  committee  of  citizens  February  19,  1914.  Tax  voted  and 
board  appointed  July,  1914.  Has  support  of  the  township.  Not 
yet  opened. 

Dunkirk.  At  request  of  the  Commercial  Club  the  Commission 
met  with  them  July,  1914.  A  tax  was  voted  by  the  city  council 
and  levied  September,  1914. 

Hag^erstown.  By  filing  a  subscription  the  citizens  compelled 
the  levy  of  a  tax  September,  1913,  insuring  $800  annual  income. 
A  book  shower  was  held  and  the  library  organized  and  opened  by 
the  Commission  February,  1914. 

Idaville.  A  library  was  started  by  subscription  in  the  summer 
of  1914.  A  librarian  is  employed  and  a  reading  room  maintained. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  library  will  become  tax  supported. 

Kingman.     Town  board  voted  a  tax  to  be  levied  September 

1913.  Township  advisory  board  did  the  same.  A  gift  of  $8,000 
was  obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  building  will 
be  completed  in  October,  1914.  Has  not  opened  a  reading-room 
or  collected  books  yet. 

Kirklin.  A  representative  of  the  Commission  addressed  a 
public  meeting  October  27,  1913.  A  subscription  list  was  filed 
and  a  board  appointed.  The  library  of  302  volumes  was  organized 
by  the  Commission  and  opened  in  a  downtown  room  in  February, 

1914.  The  board  has  obtained  $7,500  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. 

Markle.  A  library  opened  in  the  school  building  under  the 
law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  by  school  boards. 

Mitchell.  Commission  met  with  a  committee  in  June,  1912. 
A  subscription  was  filed  making  a  tax  mandatory  at  the  levy  of 
September,  1914.  The  township  also  contributed.  The  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  promised  $15,000  for  a  building. 

Monon.  A  public  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Commission 
March  14,  1913.  The  town  board  and  the  advisory  board  of  the 
township  levied  taxes  September,  1913.  A  book  shower  brought 
436  volumes,  which  were  organized  by  the  Commission,  and  a  read- 
ing-room was  opened  February  14,  1914,  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Build- 
ing.    A  $10,000  Carnegie  building  is  being  erected. 
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New  Castle.  Reorganized  under  a  separate  library  board  from 
a  school  board  library.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  promised 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  a  building  will  be  started  as 
soon  as  a  lot  can  be  decided  upon.  The  library  at  present  is  in 
new  rooms  in  the  Mitchell  block.  The  collection  was  organized  by 
the  Commission. 

Oxford.  A  representative  of  the  Commission  addressed  a  town- 
ship institute  February  29,  1912.  A  tax  was  levied  in  both  town 
and  townships.  No  reading  room  has  been  opened,  but  a  lot  has 
been  purchased  and  the  board  has  received  $8,000  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Porter.  Library  opened  in  the  town  building  April,  1914,  with 
296  volumes,  and  is  open  one  evening  per  week. 

Remington.  The  school  board  library  was  reorganized  under 
an  independent  library  board.  A  very  successful  book  shower  was 
held  in  May,  1913. 

Roann.  In  response  to  request  from  Mrs.  D.  Van  Buskirk  the 
Commission  sent  campaign  material  December  3,  1913.  A  sub- 
scription list  was  filed  from  the  town  and  a  petition  from  Paw  Paw 
Township  making  tax  levies  compulsory.  We  organized  the  board 
May,  1914.  Books  are  now  being  loaned  from  the  school  building. 
A  gift  of  $10,000  has  been  promised  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Rockville.  A  subscription  list  was  filed  compelling  a  tax  and 
the  library  board  was  organized  by  the  Commission  May  29,  1913. 
A  lot  on  the  south  side  of  the  public  square  has  been  purchased, 
and  a  gift  of  $12,500  obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
This  will  be  the  first  public  library  in  Parke  County. 

Royal  Center.  Chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Conrad 
a  tax  was  voted  by  the  town  board  and  township  advisory  board. 
The  library  board  was  appointed  and  organized  by  the  Commission 
in  July,  1914.  A  lot  has  been  donated  next  to  the  school  building 
on  Main  Street  and  $10,000  has  been  given  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration for  a  building. 

South  Whitley.  A  public  meeting  was  addressed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Commission  February  15,  1913.  A  tax  was  levied 
in  both  town  and  township  in  September,  1913.  Eepresentatives 
of  the  Comjnission  met  the  board  in  November,  1913.  A  building 
site  has  been  puchased. 

Sunman.  A  public  library  was  opened  in  the  school  building 
1913.     It  is  supported  by  the  school  board. 
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Walkerton.  A  representative  of  the  Commission  addressed  a 
public  meeting  December  17,  1912.  A  tax  was  levied  in  the  town 
in  September,  1913.  A  book  shower  was  held  in  May,  1913,  and 
the  collection  of  about  400  volumes  was  organized  by  the  Commis- 
sion December,  1913.  Lincoln  Township  was  given  free  use  of  the 
library  the  first  year,  hoping  that  it  would  be  willing  to  levy  a 
tax  the  second  year.     This  hope  was  not  realized. 

Walton.  The  Walton  Library  Club  in  1905  opened  a  library 
in  the  school,  free  to  the  public.  Through  correspondence  a  library 
tax  was  secured  in  the  town  and  township  and  levied  September, 
1914. 

Waveland.  A  campaign  was  started  through  correspondence 
October,  1913,  and  a  library  was  established  January  8,  1914.  On 
February  5,  a  representative  of  the  Commission  met  with  the  board 
and  township  advisory  board.  A  lot  was  obtained  and  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  gave  $10,000  for  a  building,  now  partly  done. 

West  Lebanon.  Interest  was  aroused  by  the  prize  essay  con- 
test arranged  by  the  Comjnission.  A  representative  of  the  Com- 
mission presented  the  prizes  at  the  school  graduation  June  6,  1914, 
and  in  the  same  day  interviewed  several  of  the  representative 
citizens.  The  town  board  and  advisory  board  of  Pike  Township 
levied  a  tax  September,  1914. 

Westville.  The  '^Home  Library''  was  founded  by  the  ladies 
'^ Calliope  Society  of  Westville''  in  1879.  After  28  years  as  a 
private  library,  on  January  1,  1914,  it  began  the  free  distribution 
of  books  to  the  inhabitants  of  Westville  and  New  Durham  Town- 
ship. The  Carnegie  Corporation  has  given  $9,000  for  a  building. 
There  are  about  1,400  volumes  in  the  library. 

Book  collections  were  wholly  or  partly  organized  in  the  follow- 
ing places: 

Akron,  Aurora,  Central  Indiana  Univei-sity,  (.oatesville,  Colum- 
bia City,  Earl  Park,  Gas  City,  Hagerstown,  Kirklin,  Mooresville, 
New  Castle,  Orleans,  Osgood,  Remington,  Roachdale,  Roann,  Walk- 
erton, Winchester,  Waterloo,  Worthington,  and  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital at  Rockville. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS. 


The  1913  session  of  the  summer  school  for  librarians  was  held 
at  Earlham  College  July  2d  to  August  11th.  The  regular  in- 
structors were  Carl  H.  Milam,  Secretary  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion of  Indiana ;  Carrie  E.  Scott,  Assistant  State  Organizer ;  Edith 
Ora  Williams,  Assistant  State  Organizer;  Mary  J.  Hirst,  Assist- 
ant Reference  Librarian  Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  During 
the  session  102  lectures  were  given.  An  experiment  which  proved 
to  be  very  successful  was  tried  this  year  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
lecture  schedule.  More  than  half  of  the  special  lectures  were 
brought  together  under  the  theme  '^Socialization  of  the  Library," 
The  regular  work  of  the  summer  school  was  suspended  and  two 
whole  days  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions  of  this  sub- 
ject. Among  the  speakers  were  Ada  M.  McCormick,  Fort  Wayne 
Public  Library;  John  A.  Lapp,  Legislative  and  Administrative 
Bureau,  Indianapolis;  Carl  Berhardt,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis; Edward  H.  Harris,  Manager  Richmond  Palladium;  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Johnston,  Chairman  Art  Department,  General  Federation  of 
Clubs ;  W.  M.  Hepburn,  Librarian,  Purdue  University ;  L.  J.  Bailey, 
Librarian  Gary  Public  Library;  Eliza  G.  Browning,  Librarian, 
Indianapolis  Public  Library;  Henrietta  I.  Scranton,  Librarian 
Elwood  Public  Library;  Nannie  W.  Jayne,  Librarian  Bluffton 
Public  Library;  Winifred  F.  Ticer,  Librarian  Huntington  Public 
Library;  Mary  E.  Ahern,  Editor  Public  Libraries;  Elva  L.  Bascom, 
Wisconsin  Library  Commission. 

Twenty-five  librarians,  not  regular  students  at  the  summer 
school,  attended  these  special  lectures.  Other  non-technical  lectures 
given  during  the  course  included  Famous  Illustrators  of  Children 's 
Books,  by  Charles  E.  Rush,  Librarian  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Public 
Library;  Business  Methods  in  the  Library,  by  Miss  Ahern;  Book 
Repairing,  by  Miss  Theresa  C.  Walter  of  the  Dayton  Public 
Library ;  The  Traveling  Library,  by  Miss  Helen  Davis  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  Commission;  The  Development  of  Indiana  Libraries, 
by  J.  P.  Dunn,  President  of  the  Public  Library  Commission ; 
Local  History  Collections,  by  Harlow  Lindley,  Librarian  Earlham 
College;  Relation  of  the  State  Library  to  Public  Libraries,  and 
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the  Librarian's  Own  Reading,  by  Demarchus  C.  Brown,  State 
Librarian;  and  The  Library  Staff,  by  Miss  Gertrude  Thiebaud, 
Librarian  at  Peru,  Indiana. 

The  regular  course  was  attended  by  twenty  people,  all  but  two 
of  whom  were  from  Indiana  libraries.  A  very  profitable  school 
visit  was  made  to  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

For  six  consecutive  years,  quarters  for  the  summer  school  for 
librarians  were  furnished  by  Earlham  College.  In  1914,  the  sum- 
mer school  at  Earlham  College  was  discontinued  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Public  Library  Commission  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  accommodations  for  its  library  school.  The  invitation  of  Han- 
over College  was  accepted  and  the  school  was  moved  there.  So 
great  was  the  demand  for  admission,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
conduct  two  sessions.  The  first  session  was  held  June  24th  to 
August  4th.  The  enrollment  numbered  25.  Three  of  this;  num- 
ber were  from  other  states.  At  this  session,  95  lectures  were 
delivered.  The  regular  instructors  were  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Carrie 
E.  Scott,  and  Ora  Williams,  all  members  of  the  Public  Library 
Commission  staff.  Following  the  plan  of  the  previous  year,  most 
of  the  special  lectures  were  scheduled  for  two  days  and  the  regular 
work  was  suspended.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Louis  J.  Bailey, 
Librarian  Gary  Public  Library;  Demarchus  C.  Brown,  State  Li- 
brarian ;  Annette  L.  Clarke,  Librarian  New  Albany  Public  Library ; 
G.  M.  Frier,  Purdue  University;  Nannie  W.  Jayne,  Librarian 
Bluffton  Public  Library;  John  A.  Lapp,  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau;  Harlow  Lindley,  Librarian  Earlham  College;  Ethel  F. 
McCollough,  Librarian  Evansville  Public  Library;  Julia  W.  Mer- 
rill, Superintendent  of  Branches,  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 
Other  lectures  were  given  during  the  session  by  Amos  Butler, 
Secretary  Board  of  State  Charities ;  Helen  Davis,  Librarian  Travel- 
ing Libraries;  Lilian  Henley,  Legislative  Reference  Bureau;  and 
George  B.  Utley,  Secretary  American  Library  Association. 

On  July  17th  and  18th  the  library  school  and  instructors  visited 
the  Louisville  Public  Library  and  gained  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions from  observing  the  work  at  the  main  library  and  its  branches. 

During  the  second  session,  12  students  were  enrolled,  1  being 
from  another  state.  By  omitting  the  special  lectures  and  the  school 
visit,  the  schedule  of  work  was  covered  in  five  weeks,  the  dates 
being  August  5  to  September  8,  1914.  The  regular  instructors 
were  the  same  as  the  previous  session ;  80  lectures  were  delivered. 

During  this  bienniuni,  50  people  have  received  certificates  from 
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the  summer  school  for  librarians.  Of  this  number,  17  are  occupy- 
ing positions  as  librarians  of  Indiana  public  libraries,  24  are  as- 
sistants in  Indiana  public  libraries;  2  are  assistants  in  Indiana 
college  libraries ;  1  is  librarian  of  an  Indiana  institutional  library ; 
1  is  librarian  of  an  Indiana  commercial  library.  Five  certificates 
were  issued  to  librarians  outside  of  the  State.  The  total  of  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  school  is  256. 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 


During  the  years  1912-14,  283  new  stations  have  been  added  to 
the  traveling  library  map.  Many  of  the  old  stations  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  extension  work  of  the  public  library.  However, 
129  of  these  stations  established  prior  to  1912  have  been  borrowers 
at  some  time  during  the  past  two  years,  making  a  total  of  412 
stations  served  in  this  time.  This  service  covers  83  counties,  four 
of  which  have  been  served  only  through  the  public  library.  These 
are  DeKalb,  Fulton,  Hamilton  and  Warrick. 

The  following  counties  have  received  no  service  from  the  travel- 
ing library:  Adams,  Blackford,  Crawford,  Floyd,  Howard,  Ohio, 
Starke,  Vanderburgh,  and  Wells.  Three  of  these,  Crawford,  Ohio, 
and  Starke,  have  no  public  library  service.  The  others  are  receiv- 
ing such  service,  though  there  is  much  opportunity  for  traveling 
library  extension  in  many  districts  which  the  public  library  does 
not  reach. 

Many  of  the  public  libraries  served  by  the  traveling  library 
have  used  the  books  in  township  extension  work,  so  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  traveling  library  service  has  been  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  small  villages  having  no  public  library  service.  The 
exceptions  are  those  cases  in  which  the  books  have  been  sent  to 
the  small  public  library  just  starting,  and  which  has  needed  as- 
sistance in  this  way  until  the  tax  levy  became  due,  or  until  the  book 
collection  was  large  enough  to  reach  the  community;  and  in  aid 
given  to  the  small  public  library  for  special  books  for  study  clubs. 

Aside  from  the  aid  rendered  public  libraries  the  activities  of 
the  traveling  library  are  as  follows : 

Reading  Rooms. 

Those  stations  in  small  towns  or  communities  where  a  traveling 
library  center  is  established  and  so  placed  as  to  be  open  to  the 
community  as  a  social  and  library  center.  ^ 

Oeneral  Reading  Clubs. 

Composed  of  neighborhood  groups  in  villages  or  rural  districts, 
the  books  kept  in  the  crossroads  store,  postoffice,  etc.,  or  more  fre- 
quently in  the  home  of  some  centrally  located  resident. 
Rural  Stations. 

Which  are  those  placed  in  the  remote  rural  districts  where  a 
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few  families  have  access  to  the  books  through  some  neighborhood 
center. 

School  Centers. 

Which  may  be  in  the  public  school  of  some  small  town  where 
the  books  are  free  to  the  entire  community,  or  in  the  rural  school 
which  is  used  as  a  community  center. 

Clubs  as  Centers. 

These  are  the  centers  which  borrow  books  along  some  specific 
lines  for  serious  study  of  a  subject.  In  addition  to  the  general 
club  work,  many  clubs  established  by  the  Purdue  Domestic  Science 
Extension  Department  have  been  served  from  the  traveling  library, 
also  many  clubs  w^hich  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  Indiana  University.  Both  universities  furnish  outlines 
to  meet  the  demand  in  their  various  lines.  Ths  co-operation  has 
proved  most  valuable  to  all  agencies  concerned.  In  addition  to 
the  outlines  furnished  by  these  two  sources,  the  Commission  has 
outlines  on  many  subjects  which  are  used  in  cases  where  the 
university  subjects  do  not  meet  the  request. 

The  most  rapidly  developed  phase  of  the  work  in  the  Traveling 
Library  Department  has  been  with  the  schools  and  clubs,  the  latter 
growing  out  of  the  co-operation  established  with  the  two  state  uni- 
versities, and  the  former  from  natural  growth  and  co-operation 
with  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
publishing  of  a  suggested  book  list  by  the  Traveling  Library  De- 
partment in  the  township  outlines.  This  work  with  the  schools  is 
becoming  a  serious  problem,  as  the  demand  from  this  source  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  It  is  a  (juestion  as  to  how  far  these  schools 
should  be  served.  The  requests  have  been  largely  for  reference 
books  and  supplementary  reading,  which  class  of  books  it  would 
seem  many  of  the  schools  should  have  in  a  permanent  collection 
in  the  school  library.  The  safe  course  seems  to  be  to  furnish  schools 
with  the  kind  of  books  that  will  be  of  general  community  interest 
and  will  therefore  serve  a  greater  number  of  people,  and  by  refus- 
ing the  reference  books  encourage  the  building  up  of  this  kind  of 
a  collection  in  the  school  library. 

In  looking  over  the  Traveling  Library  Map  and  the  survey  by 
county  it  would  seem  that  there  are  many  weak  spots  in  the  Trav- 
eling Library  Extension  Service.  This  is  obviously  true,  as  many 
counti(»s  are  receiving  the  maximum  and  others  are  devoid  of 
library  privileges  either  in  Public  or  Traveling  Library  Service. 
In  order  to  correct  this  existing  state  of  affairs  a  survey  is  neces- 
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sary.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  de- 
mand, it  would  seem  fair  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  con- 
ditions and  to  distribute  the  Traveling  Library  stations  more 
judiciously  and  in  those  communities  where  the  books  are  most 
needed,  and  which  are  perhaps  not  awake  to  the  privileges  possible 
to  them  through  this  agency.  A  personal  visit  would  soon  deter- 
mine the  wisdom  of  existing  Traveling  Library  stations  and  of 
placing  others  in  places  where  none  now  exist.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
and  those  who  know  that  a  Traveling  Library  is  possible  for  them 
ask  and  receive,  even  though  in  many  cases  the  Traveling  Library 
stations  may  be  so  close  together  as  to  make  possible  one  Travel- 
ing Library  center,  if  a  personal  survey  were  made  to  see  just 
what  the  true  situation  is.  An  entire  re-organization  of  the  Trav- 
eling Library  stations,  consolidating  here  and  establishing  new 
ones  there,  would  greatly  promote  the  library  development  of  the 
State.  In  many  cases  the  Traveling  Library  is  the  forerunner 
of  a  public  library. 

The  circulation  of  Traveling  Library  books  as  shown  in  the 
statistical  table  is,  the  circulation  from  the  office,  based  on  the 
three  months'  loan  of  the  average  association  and  the  year  loan 
for  club  and  school  associations  except  such  club  and  school  asso- 
ciations as  may  be  classed  as  general  reading  associations.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  a  record  of  circulation  out  in  the  field, 
as  this  record  is  not  kept  in  an  accurate  form  by  the  local  librarians 
of  the  Traveling  Library  stations. 

The  number  of  borrowers  for  the  past  two  years  aggregating 
25,324,  is  based  upon  the  number  of  members  in  each  association 
as  shown  on  the  association  card.  This  is  far  from  accurate,  as 
this  card  shows  only  those  members  who  are  interested  at  the  time 
the  application  is  made.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  estimate  the 
number  of  readers  served  through  the  public  library  extension  work. 
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SURVEY  OF  TRAVELING  LIB3ARY  STATIONS  BY  COUNTIES. 


County. 


Allen 

Bartholomew 
Benton 

Boone 

Brown 

Carrol! 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton .... 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

Delaware . . . 
Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Grant 


Number 
Associa- 
tions. 


1 

2 

1 
2 

2 
1 
3 


9 


6 


14 


Kind  of  Association. 


School 2 

Club 2 

Rural 

School 


School 

General  Reading. 

School 


School 

General  Reading. 


School . 
Club.. 


School 

General  Reading. 
Rural 


Rural 

General  Reading. 
Reading  Room . . 


School . 
Club . . 
Rural . 


School 

Club 

Reading  Room . . 
General  Reading. 


General  Reading. 
Rural 


Club 

General  Reading. 

General  Reading. 
Reading  Room . . 


School 

Club 

General  Reading. 


School . 
Club.. 


Club 

School 

General  Reading. 

Rural 

School 

General  Reading. 
Club 


Rural 

School 

General  Reading. 


School 13 

General  Reading 

School 

General  Reading 2 


Where  Kept. 


Members. 


School 

...    2 

Home 

...    3 

217 

School 

...     1 

40 

School 

Post  Off- ce 

...     1 
...     1 

135 

School 

...     1 

150 

School 

Home 

...     1 
...     1 

175 

School 

...     2 

112 

Home 

...     1 

50 

Home 

School 

...     2 
...     1 

210 

Home 

Town  Hall 

...     3 
1 

225 

School 

Home 

...     1 
...     3 

215 

School 

Home 

Drug  Store 

...     5 
...     1 
...     1 

Bakery 

General  Store 

...     1 
...     1 

1,350 

Home 

General  Store 

...     2 
...     1 

Confectionary 

...     1 

205 

Home 

...     2 

100 

Church 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

...     1 
...     1 

160 

School 

Home 

Club  Room 

...     2 
...     2 
...     1 

450 

Home 

School 

...     1 
...     1 

60 

School 

...     2 

Home 

...     7 

300 

Home 

School 

Engineer's  Office 

Red  Men's  Hall.... 

...     3 
...     1 
...     1 
...     1 

600 

Home 

School 

...     5 
...     1 

550 

School 

Home 

...13 
...     1 

800 

School 

Home 

...     1 
...     2 

300 
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SURVEY  OF  TRAVELING  LIBRARY  STATIONS  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 


County. 


Number 
Associa- 
tions. 


Greene 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks . . . 

Henry 

Huntington.  . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jeflferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko .  . . 

Lagrange . . . . 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 


7 

1 

6 

9 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

7 
3 

5 

7 

3 

5 

3 

5 

1 

7 

10 

8 

Kind  of  Association. 


Club 2 

School 1 

General  Reading 3 

Rural 1 

Club 1 

School 3 

Club 1 

General  Reading 2 

Club 1 

Rural 1 

General  Reading 2 

School 5 

General  Reading 1 

School 3 

Reading  Room 1 

School 2 

General  Reading 1 

School 1 

General  Reading 2 

General  Reading 5 

School 1 

Rural 1 

Club 3 

School 2 

Club 3 

School 6 

Reading  Room 1 

General  Reading 2 

Rural 1 

Rural 1 

School 2 

General  Reading 1 

Club 2 

School 1 

General  Reading 2 

General  Reading .  ^ 5 

School 1 

School 5 

Reading  Room 1 

General  Reading 1 

School 5 

Rural 4 

General  Reading 1 

School 6 

Club 1 

General  Reading 1 

School 1 

General  Reading 1 

School 2 

General  Reading 2 

Rural 1 


Where  Kept. 


School 

Home 

Drug  Store. . 
Mine  Office.. 
G  range  Hall . 

Home 


School 

Home 

Poet  Office. 

School 

Home 

Store 

Hall 


Home. 


School 

Store  Room , 


School , 
Home. 


School . . 

Homes. 

Home.. 
School . . 
Church. 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


3 
2 
1 

5 

2 

1 

1 


3 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

5 
1 
1 


Home 3 


School . 
Home . 


School 

Club  Room  (C.  I.  P.» 


2 
3 

6 
1 


Home 3 


School 

Home 

Doctor's  Office , 


2 
2 


School . 
Home. 


Home 

Record  Office . 

School 


School . 
Home. 
Lodge. 


School.. 
Home.. 
Church. 


School 

Home 

Doctor's  Office . 

School 

Post  Office 


School . 

Home. 

Store.. 


2 
2 
1 


Members. 


400 
30 

450 

500 
25 

500 

150 

75 

100 

400 
100 

250 

1,000 


200 
200 


550 

325 

300 
40 

800 

700 

500 
100 

350 
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SURVEY  OF  TRA\:ELING  LIBRARY  STATIONS  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 


County. 


Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph . . . 
Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

St.  Joseph. . 
Steuben 


Number 
Associa- 
tions. 


1 
3 


9 


1 
1 
3 

10 


1 
2 


Kind  of  Association. 


School . 
Rural. 


School 

General  Reading. 
Club 


School 

Club 

General  Reading. 

General  Reading. 
Rural 


General  Reading. 

Rural 

General  Reading. 
School 


School 

Rural 

General  Reading. 


Rural 2 

General  Reading 5 

Club 2 

School 3 

Club 1 

School 5 

General  Reading 1 


Club .  . 
School . 


School 1 

General  Reading 2 


Schccl 2 

General  Reading 2 

Rural 3 

Club 3 

School 2 

General  Reading 4 

School 5 

General  Reading 1 

Rural 9 

School 8 

General  Reading 2 

Club 2 

Rural 1 

School 2 

General  Reading 1 

School 1 

General  Reading 1 

Club 1 

General  Reading 3 

Club 1 


School 1 

General  Reading 2 


Where  Kept. 


School . 
Home. 


School . 
Home. 


1 
1 

2 
2 


School . 
Home . . 
Church , 


Home 2 


Store. 


School . 
Home . . 
Church . 

School . 
Home . . 


1 
1 
1 

2 
2 


Home 9 


School . 
Home. 

School . 
Store. . 


3 
1 

5 
1 


Home. 
School . 


School . 
Home . . 
Church . 

School., 
Home . . 


1 
1 
1 

2 
8 
3 


School . 
Home. 

School . 
Store . . 
Home. 


School . 
Home. 


2 
4 


5 


3 
4 


School . 
Home. 


2 
2 


Home.. 
Church . 


2 
1 


Home 

Store 

Doctor's  Office . 

School 


Home 

Club  Room. 


Members. 


150 
lOO 

300 

65 
40 

120 

150 

350 

200 

650 
35 
30 

150 

350 
450 

550 

600 

300 

300 

225 
200 

200 
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SURVEY  OF  TRAVELING  LIBRARY  STATIONS  BY  COUNTIES— Continued. 


County. 

Number 
Associa- 
tions. 

3 

2 
5 

3 
4 

30 

2 

1 
5 

3 

2 
6 

13 

3 

Kiiid  of  Association. 

Where  Kept. 

Members. 

Sullivan 

School 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
3 

26 
4 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

Home 

School 

..     2 
..     1 

Club 

Rural 

School 

400 

Switzerland 

School 

.     1 
..     1 

..     2 
..     3 

General  Reading 

School 

Sunday  School 

200 

Tippecanoe 

School 

Home 

Club 

Rural 

General  Reading 

School 

General  Reading 

Club 

General  Rea«.'.ing 

School 

General  Reading 

Club 

General  Reading 

General  Reading 

General  Reading 

Club 

1 

250 

Tipton 

School 

Post  Office 

.     2 
.     1 

.     2 
.     1 
.     1 

.  26 
.     2 
.     1 

.     2 

600 

Union 

Home 

Reading  Room 

Church 

School 

Post  Office 

Vermillion 

250 

Home    .   . 

1.600 

Vigo 

Home 

100 

Wabash 

Home 

Home 

School 

Stores 

.     1 

.     1 
.     2 
.     2 

40 

Warren 

Rural 

School 

School 

General  Reading 

School 

Club 

Rural 

School 

School 

Club 

General  Reading 

General  Reading 

Club 

500 

Warrick 

School 

Home 

School 

.     2 
.     1 

.     2 

.     5 
.     1 

Washington 

500 
100 

Wayne 

1 
4 

Home.   . . . 

1 
1 

8 
1 
4 

2 

1 

School 

200 

White 

Home 

School 

Bank 

Home 

Church 

.     4 
.     8 
.     1 

.     2 
.     1 

Whitley 

550 

300 

Total  for  Above  Tables. 


Number 
Associations. 

Kind  of  Associations 

Where  Kept. 

Members. 

361 

Rural 

Reading  Room 

General  Reading 

School 

Clubs 

35 

7 

106 

161 

52 

Homes 

Schools 

.     150 

.     163 

6 

9 

22 
11 

25,324 
Number 

Post  Office 

Members  as 

Town  Hall  and  Club  Rooms 

Stores,  Offices  and  Places  of 

Business 

Churches 

shown  on 

Membership 

Card. 

Total...     361 

361 

361 

25.324 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  HOLDING  TRAVELING  LIBRARY  BOOKS, 

1912-1914. 

Albion,  Gas  City,  Pendleton, 

Bedford,  Hagerstown,  Porter, 

Bloomington,  Kewanna,  Plainfield, 

Boswell,  Kirklin,  Remington, 

Brazil,  Knightstown,  Ridgeville, 

Broadripple,  Lagrange,  Roann, 

Brookville,  Lawrenceburg,  Rushville, 

Brownstown,  Lebanon,  Sheridan, 

Cambridge  City,  Liberty,  Shoals, 

Carmel,  Monticello,  South  Whitley, 

Coatesville,  Mooresville,  Spencer, 

Corydon,  New  Castle,  Thomtown, 

Crown  Point,  Newburg,  Walkerton, 

Earl  Park,  Noblesville,  Warsaw, 

Franklin,  Orleans,  Waterloo, 

Garrett,  Osgood,  Winchester, 

Goodland,  Paoli,  Worthington. 

Total  Public  Libraries 51 

Other  Associations 361 

Total  Traveling  Library  Stations  served 412 


TABLE  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  BY  ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR  YEARS  1912-1914. 


Public  Libraries — 

Number  volumes 28,789 

Requests 306 

Associations 50 

Rural — 

Number  volumes 12,039 

Requests 181 

Associations 35 

General  Reading — 

Number  volumes 20,404 

Requests 308 

Associations 106 

Reading  Room — 

Number  volumes 1 ,  408 

Requests 30 

Associations 7 

Clubs- 
Number  volumes 2,437 

Requests 166 

Associations 52 

Schools — 

Number  volumes 10, 893 

Requests 232 

Associations 161 


Average  number  books  to  each  library 575 

Average  number  volumes  each  request 94 

Average  request  each  public  library 6 

Average  number  books  to  each  association 343 

Average  number  volumes  each  request 66 

Average  request  each  association 5 

Average  number  books  to  each  association 192 

Average  number  volumes  each  request 64 

Average  request  each  association 3 


Average  number  books  to  each  association . 

Average  number  volumes  each  request 

Average  request  each  association 


Average  number  books  to  each  association . 

Average  number  volumes  each  request 

Average  request  each  association 


Average  number  books  to  each  association. 

Average  number  volumes  each  request 

Average  request  each  association 


201 

46 

4 

49 

15 

3 

67 
47 
1^4- 


Total— 

Number  volumes  circulated. 

Number  requests  filled 

Number  collections  lent 

New  stations  added 

Number  associations  served . 


75,970 

1,253 

1,489 

283 

411 
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LIBRARY  BUILDINGS. 


Unusual  activity  in  building  libraries  has  developed  in  the  last 
two  years.  Almost  every  new  library  that  has  been  established 
has  received  a  Carnegie  gift  of  from  ji57,500  to  $27,500. 

There  are  now  129  library  buildings  in  Indiana.  Within  the 
two  years  25  buildings  have  been  completed  or  begun  and  12 
more  libraries  have  received  gifts,  and  ten  cf  these  have  chosen 
architects.  In  all,  26  offers  have  been  made  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration. 

The  need  of  such  expert  advice  as  the  Commission  should  be 
able  to  give  becomes  constantly  evident  when  inexperienced  library 
boards  face  the  problem  of  site  and  plans  for  their  buildings.  The 
site  problem  is  perhaps  the  most  vexatious  and  the  one  that  causes 
most  delay  in  beginning  actual  construction.  Board  members  have 
such  individual  and  different  views  as  to  the  relation  of  the  library 
to  the  town,  especially  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  a  useful  or  orna- 
mental addition  to  the  community,  that  agreement  seems  often 
hopeless.  Where  architects  inexperienced  in  library  building  are 
employed,  advice  on  the  plans  is  essential,  and  even  when  the  archi- 
tect is  experienced,  advice  from  the  point  of  view  of  library  admin- 
istration seems  necessary. 

The  library  building  at  Ilobart,  of  English  domestic  architec- 
ture, is  a  pleasing  departu^re  from  the  stereotyped  style  of  build- 
ing spoken  of  by  the  average  inhabitant  of  Indiana  as  a  '^Carnegie 
Library. ' ' 

The  plans  printed  in  this  report  are  chosen  as  successful  ex- 
amples of  approximately  $7,500,  $10,000  and  $15,000  buildings. 
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BUILDINGS  COMPLETED  OR  BEGUN  1912-1914. 


City  or  Town. 

Cost  of 
Building. 

Source  of  Fund. 

Architects. 

Akron 

$12,500 
10,000 
12.000 

7,000 
11,000 

7,000 
10,000 

7,500 
10,000 
12,500 
10,000 
16,000 
12,500 

8,000 

8.000 

7.500 
10,000 

9.000 
15,000 
10,000 
10,000 
25,000 

9,000 
10,000 

8.000 

Carnegie 

Aurora 

Geonriana  Sutton 

Garber  &  Woodward. 

Boonville 

Cam^ie 

Clifford  Shopbell. 
True  I.  Brookie. 

Brook 

Carnegie 

Carmel 

Carnegie 

C.  Austin  Bond. 

Cory  don 

Carnegie 

V.  P.  Collins. 

Covington 

Carnegie 

Leese  &  Ludwie. 

Earl  Park 

Carnegie 

Grant  C.  Miller. 

Evansville  Colored  branch 

Carnegie 

Clifford  Shopbell. 

Gas  City 

Carnegie 

Garrett 

Carnegie 

Cosmo  C.  EUwood. 

Gary,  Hobart  branch 

Carnegie 

Frank  C.  Wickes. 

Kendall  villa 

Carnegie 

Grant  C.  Miller. 

Kpwannft 

Carnegie 

Kingman 

Carnegie 

True  I.  Brookie. 

Kirklin 

Carnegie 

True  I.  Brookie. 

Monon 

Carnegie 

True  I.  Brookie. 

Osgood 

Carnegie 

G.  W.  Drach. 

Plymouth 

Carnegie 

W.  S.  Kaufman. 

Roachdale 

Cameeie 

J.  W.  Hennon. 

Thomtown 

Cameeie 

W.  B.  Parker. 

Valparaiso 

Cameeie 

E.  L.  Tilton. 

Waterloo 

Camesic 

W.  B.  Parker. 

Waveland 

Carnegie 

Sharpe. 

Westville 

Carnegie 

W.  B.  Parker. 

GIFT  BUILDINGS  NOT  STARTED. 


Angola 

Bloomington.. 

Butler 

Coatesville 

Lawrenceburg . 

Mitchell 

Mooretville 

Oxford 

Roann 

Rockville 

Royal  Center. 

Shoals 

South  Whitley 


$10,000 
27,500 
10.000 

8,000 
11.000 
15,000 
10,000 

8,000 
10.000 
12.500 
10,000 
10.000 
10,000 


Carnegie 
Carnegie 
Carnegie. 
Carnegie 
Carnegie 
Carnegie 
Carnegie 
Carnegie 
Carnegie 
Carnegie 
Carnegie 
Carnegie 
Carnegie 


Cosmo  C.  EUwood. 
Cosmo  C.  EUwood. 
True  I.  Brookie. 

True  I.  Brookie. 

True  I.  Brookie. 
W.  S.  Kaufman. 
W.  B.  Parker. 
Cosmo  C.  EUwood. 
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LECTURE  COURSE. 


In  the  fall  of  1913,  arrangements  were  made  with  various  indi- 
viduals to  deliver  in  public  libraries  lectures  on  subjects  which 
would  stimulate  an  interest  in  social  betterment.  These  lecturers 
volunteered  their  services.  The  library  having  the  lecturer  paid 
his  traveling  expenses,  except  in  the  case  of  some  State  Officials 
whose  expenses  were  paid  by  their  Departments. 

During  the  winter  of  1913-1914,  107  lectures  were  given  in  37 
libraries. 

The  list  of  lecturers  and  lectures  is  given  below : 

O.  H.  Baldwin,  State  Entomologist,  Indianapolis. 
Our  Friend  the  honey  bee. 
Our  part  in  the  care  of  trees. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Food  and  Drug  CJommissioner,  and  Commissioner  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  Indianapolis.  (Will  travel  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.) 

Food  adulteration  and  sanitation. 

The  consumer  and  pure  food. 

The  laboratory  of  hygiene  and  public  health. 

Rev.  Harry  Blunt,  Minister,  First  Congregational  Church,  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  message  of  Churchill's  latest  novel. 
Some  problems  of  democracy. 
Robert  Browning. 
Reconstiniction  of  rural  life. 

Demarchus  C.  Brown,  State  liibrarian,  Indianapolis. 
Magazine  reading. 
Sculpture  and  architecture  (slides). 
The  Indiana  Centennial  (slides). 
Travel  talk — Germany. 
Travel  talk — Greece. 
Travel  talk — England. 

J.  A.  Brown,  State  Agent,  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 
The  boy  and  the  girl  problem. 
The  child-saving  agencies. 

Amos  W.  Butler,  Secretary,  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 
An  ounce  of  prevention. 
A  day  in  prison. 
Useful  public  service. 
Is  Indiana  a  State  of  paupers? 
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I*rof.  Stanley  Coulter,  Dean,  School  of  Science.,  Purdue  University. 
Lafayette. 

Tlie  community  value  of  the  library. 

Why  we  i-ead  and  how  to  read? 

The  city  beautiful  an<l  the  city  prosperous,  a  study  in  cause  and 

effect. 
Kugc^nics:  some  social  applications. 

Mrs.  C.  AI.  Curry,  1004  Sixth  Ave.,  Terre  Haute. 
Woman  and  citizenship. 

Prof,  (ieorge  Henry  Denton  Armstrong,  Professor  of  Germanic  hin- 
guages,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis.  Member  Advisory  Council,  SimpUtied 
Spelling  Board. 

Spelling  reform  in  England  and  America :  its  value  to  tlie  com- 
munity. 

J.  I\  T>uun,  President  I'ublic  T^ibrary  C^ommission,  and  Secretary  Indi- 
ana Historical  Society,  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  Indians. 
The  passing  of  Darwinism. 
The  debt  of  English  literature  to  the  Bible. 

G.  M.  Frier,  Associate  in  Charge  of  Short  Courses  and  Exhibits,  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Extension,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Increasing  the  profits  in  corn  growing. 
Increasing  the  profits  in  wheat  growing. 
Alfalfa. 
Education  for  country  life. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Secretary  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis.  (Has  slides 
and  lanterns  for  use  wh(*rever  there  is  electric  current.  Expense  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.) 

What  liygiene  can  do. 

Health  in  the  Schools. 

TTie  healthful  home. 

Wm.  E.  Jenkins.  Librarian,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
How  plays  are  constructed. 
Deniocracj'  and  the  drama. 
Ibsen  and  the  emancipation  of  women. 
The  contemporary  drama  and  social  reform. 

Dr.  AV.  ¥.  King,  State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis.     (WW  travel  at 
the  expense  of  State  Board  of  Health.) 
School  hygiene  (slides). 
I*revention  of  tuberculosis   (slides). 
Public  health  in  small  cities. 
Rural  hygiene  (slides). 

John  A.  Lapp,  Bureau  of  Legislative  and  Administrative  Information. 
Indianapolis. 

Industrial  education  (slides). 
How  our  laws  are  made   (slides). 
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Mi'H.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  President.  Indiana  Home  Economies  Asso- 
ciation, Cambridge  City. 
Child  life. 
Some  great  women. 
Tlie  higlier  service  of  tlie  woman's  club. 

W.  A.  Mill  is,  President,  Hanover  College,  Hunover. 
The  educational  situation. 
Growing  a  personality. 
I*sycholog>'  of  the  mob. 
The  sway  of  fads  and  fashions. 
The  sell ool-out-of -school. 
The  alien. 

John  Owens,   Educational   Secretary,   State  Regard  of  Health,   Indian- 
apolis.    (Will  travel  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.) 
Children's  diseases  (slid(»H  and  films). 
Vocational  education  (slides). 
The  school  curriculum  up  to  date   (slides). 
Conservation  of  health   (slides). 
Some  lessons  from  "Damaged  Goods". 

I*rof.  Wm.  A.  Rawles,  Director  Extension  Division,  Indiana  University, 
lUoomington. 

The  University  and  the  community. 
The  study  of  economics 
Banking  reform. 

l*rof.  George  L.  Roberts,  I*rofessor  of  Education,  Purdue  University, 
La  f  ayette. 

The  movement  for  industrial   education. 
Problems. 
Revised  ideals. 
Nature  and  nurture. 

Merle  Sidener,  Sidener  &  Van  Riper,  l*ublicity  Counsel,  IndianapolivS. 
Chairman  Publicity  Division  of  the  Indianaixjlis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Advertising  your  town. 
Truth  in  advertising. 
Measuring  business  with  the  golden  rule. 

W.  K.  Stewart,  The  W.  K.  Stewart  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
City  government. 
Books. 
Democracy  in  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Frank   S.  (\   Wicks,   Minister,   All   Souls   Unitarian  (^lurch,   In- 
dianapolis. 

The  seriousness  of  humor. 
Moral  teachings  of  George  Eliot. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
Religious  teachings  of  Browning. 
Religious  teachings  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
Religious  teachings  of  Burns. 

Tliese   lectures  i)roved   such   a   successful   experiment,   that  a  similar 
course  has  been  arranged  for  the  coming  season. 


EXHIBITS. 


The  Commission  makes  use  of  exhibits  for  two  purposes:  to 
make  known  its  own  work  and  to  furnish  interesting  and  educative 
exhibits  for  the  public  libraries  of  the  State.  To  advertise  its  own 
work  it  held,  for  the  first  time,  an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  which  proved  so  attractive  and  successful  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  1914  Fair  allotted  the  Commission  much  more 
space,  with  the  request  that  the  Exhibit  be  made  as  elaborate  as 
possible.  These  exhibits  have  served  to  increase  noticeably  the  re- 
quests for  Traveling  Libraries.  Other  results,  though  not  so  pat- 
ent, have  been  felt  to  be  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
exhibit. 

At  both  of  the  Annual  State  Conferences  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, exhibits  showing  the  work  with  the  libraries  of  State  Insti- 
tutions and  the  value  and  influence  of  the  public  library  have  been 
displayed. 

Two  exhibits,  one  of  inexpensive  and  one  of  more  expensive 
children's  books  suitable  for  Christmas  Presents  have  been  lent 
to  10  libraries  during  the  falls  of  1912  and  1913.  In  some  libraries 
a  member  of  the  Commission  staff  has  given  a  talk  in  explanation 
of  the  exhibit. 

The  following  exhibits,  the  Commission  has  arranged  for  lend- 
ing, on  the  conditions  that  the  borrowing  library  pay  the  trans- 
portation charges  from  the  preceding  place  of  exhibition  and  adhere 
strictly  to  the  schedule  allowing  each  library  to  have  the  exhibits 
two  weeks. 

A  Good  Roads  Exhibit;  loaned  by  the  office  of  Public  Roads, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultural 17  Libraries 

Indian  Photograph  Exhibit;  loaned  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Ethnology    24  Libraries 

Making   a   Book   Exhibit;    prepared   by    the   Bobbs-Merrill 

Publishing   Co 8  Libraries 

National  Park  Exhibit;  loaned  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

Interior   12  Libraries 

Poster    Exhibit;    presented    by    Hart,    Schaffner    &    Marx, 

Chicago   15  Libraries 

Rural  Church  Survey ;  results  of  a  survey  of  Boone,  Daviess 

and  Marshall   Counties,   prepared   and   loaned   by   the 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church . ,       19  Libraries 
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Russell  Pictures  of  the  West;  reproduced  from  Charles  M. 

Russell's    western    pictures    aud    obtained    from     the 

Ridgely  Calendar  Company.  Grand  Falls,  Montana 27  Libraries 

Scenes  from  the  Scott  County;  loaned  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 

Company,   Boston    26  Libraries 

An  exhibit  of  the  paintings  of  Will  II.  Stevens,  of  Vevay, 

loaned  by  the  Artist 6  Libraries 


PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST. 


Hoping  to  stimulate  interest  in  public  libraries  in  the  10  coun- 
ties without  public  libraries,  the  Commission,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Claypool  Earl,  offered  to  the  school  chil- 
dren in  each  of  these  10  counties,  a  first  prize  of  $10,  and  a  second 
prize  of  $5  for  the  two  best  essays  on  '  *  Why  My  Community  Should 
Have  a  Public  Library/'  The  10  counties  to  which  this  offer  was 
made  were  Brow^n,  Crawford,  Dubois,  Jennings,  Ohio,  Pike,  Scott, 
Starke,  Switzerland,  and  Warren.  No  essays  were  presented  from 
Dubois  County.  From  the  other  9  counties,  42  essays  w^ere  sub- 
mitted.    Starke  and  Jennings  counties  sent  in  only  one  each. 

The  judges  in  this  contest  were  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson;  Mr. 
Demarcus  Brown,  State  Librarian,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Baylor.  In 
judging,  a  certain  per  cent  was  allowed  for  10  reasons  for  a  pub- 
lic library,  written  by  citizens  and  submitted  with  each  essay.  As 
much  publicity  as  possible  was  given  to  the  awarding  of  these  prizes. 
In  Brown,  Scott  and  Warren  counties,  the  awards  were  maae  in 
public  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  and  occasion  was  then 
taken  to  urge  the  establishment  of  libraries.  In  each  county  the 
newspapers  printed  accounts  and  also  the  winning  essay.  In  Scott 
County  a  committee  has  been  appointed,  but  nothing  will  probably 
be  done  until  the  proposed  county  library  law  is  passed  or  defeated. 
This  law  w^ould  make  $8,000  of  the  old  county  library  fund  avail- 
able. In  West  Lebanon  in  Warren  County,  so  much  interest  was 
aroused  through  this  visit,  and  by  a  resident,  Mrs.  Richard  Stephen- 
son of  the  Library  Extension  Committee  of  the  Federation,  that  a 
tax  was  voted  by  the  town  and  township.  The  establishment  of  this 
library  reduced  the  number  of  counties  without  public  libraries  to  9. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  REPORT. 


During  the  biennium  part  of  the  time  of  one  of  the  organizers 
has  been  devoted  to  special  institutional  library  visiting.  In  states 
where  the  institutional  library  visitor  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  or  speaks  with  the  authority  ''musf  and  not  the 
advisory '*' may''  the  work  has  been  advanced  more  easily.  The 
organizer  must  present  the  library  question  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  need  for  organization  will  be  felt  and  an  invitation  be  extended 
for  her  to  return  and  do  the  work. 

Ten  of  the  sixteen  state  institutions  have  been  visited  and  fif- 
teen visits  made  as  follows: 

Eastern   Hospital   for   Insane 2 

Indiana   Boys'    School 2 

Indiana    State   Prison 1 

Northern  Hospital  for  Insane 2 

School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 2 

Soldiers'  Home 1 

Southeastern  Hospital  for  Insane 1 

Southern  Hospital  for  Insane 1 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home 1 

Tuberculosis    Hospital 2 

The  librarian  from  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home 
took  summer  school  training  last  year. 

Provision  for  a  well-lighted,  comfortable  library  room  was  made 
in  the  newest  insane  hospital  at  Madison.  From  the  windows  of 
this  room  one  looks  over  the  Ohio  River  and  can  see  the  beautiful 
Kentucky  hills  beyond.  Indeed  the  room  occupies  a  choice  corner 
in  the  administration  building  and  is  fitted  out  with  handsome 
rugs,  chairs,  tables  and  bookcases.  The  cases  would  hold  thou- 
sands of  volumes.  But  they  are  practically  empty.  A  few  ragged 
donations  huddle  in  a  heap  in  a  corner  of  one  case.  Those  in 
charge  are  anxious  to  build  up  a  library.     They  have  no  book  fund. 

Copies  of  aids  in  book  selection  such  as  the  *^A.  L.  A.  booklist," 
''Thousand  best  books  for  a  hospital  library,"  have  been  sent 
from  the  Commission  free  to  all  the  institutions  in  the  State. 
Special  buying  lists  of  books  were  made  out  for  institutions 
requesting  them.  Inspirational  paragraphs  in  regard  to  in- 
stitutional libraries  were  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of 
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State  Charities  and  Correction;  a  newspaper  article  on  the  Value 
of  Books  in  Prisons  and  Reformatory  Libraries  was  published  in 
the  Indianapolis  News,  and  an  exhibit  was  prepared  for  the  Prison 
Congress  held  in  the  state  house. 

Of  the  sixteen  state  institutions  seven  are  as  yet  unorganized 
according  to  modern  library  methods.  Central  Indiana  Hospital 
for  Insane;  Southeastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  Eastern  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane;  Indiana  State  Prison;  Indiana  State  Sol- 
diers' Home;  Indiana  Village  for  Epileptics.  Of  this  number  the 
Southeastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the  Village  for  Epilep- 
tics are  too  new  to  be  ready  for  organization.  A  request  for  infor- 
mation concerning  modem  library  methods  has  come  from  the 
Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  yet  a  desire  for  immediate  organ- 
ization has  not  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  advisory  visits  the  library  at  the  Tubercu- 
losis Hospital  was  organized  into  a  central  library  in  the  admin- 
istration building,  in  charge  of  a  staff  member;  and  two  stations 
in  the  men's  ward  and  women's  ward,  respectively,  in  charge  of 
patients.  All  new  books  come  to  the  administration  library  first 
for  the  use  of  the  employes.  When  a  book  is  charged  to  the  ward, 
it  never  returns  to  the  main  library,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease of  the  patients.  The  Dewey  decimal  classification  was  used 
and  the  Newark  charging  system  installed. 

The  organization  of  the  library  at  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Youth  was  done  by  the  librarian  in  charge  with  the  assistance  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  Public  Library  and 
visits  from  the  Commission  organizer.  The  collection  is  classified 
on  a  modified  Dewey  decimal  scheme  to  suit  the  needs  of  this  par- 
ticular institution.  Although  the  institution  admits  patients  of  a 
mature  age  the  average  reading  capacity  is  that  of  a  child  of  ten. 
Careful  book  selection  is  made  by  one  who  is  a  teacher  and  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  class  of  dependents.  An  accession 
record  and  card  catalog  were  made,  so  that  the  collection  is  in  very 
good  working  shape. 

During  the  biennium  the  library  at  the  Indiana  Boys'  School 
received  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books.  The  attractive  library  at  this  institution,  with  its  book- 
lined  walls,  its  well  made  library  furniture  and  its  many  beautiful 
pictures,  belongs  to  the  boys.  If  it  be  true  that  to  interest  a  real 
live  boy  in  good  and  useful  books  you  must  first  get  at  the  heart 
of  the  boy  and  find  out  in  what  he  is  interested,  then  the  Indiana 
Boys'  School  has  struck  the  key-note  to  success.     The  boys,  by  mak- 
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ing  much  of  the  furniture  of  the  building,  have  brought  about  a 
relation  between  the  manual  training  department  and  the  library. 
By  placing  in  charge  a  woman  who  has  lived  and  worked  with  the 
boys,  who  understands  and  has  much  influence  over  them,  the  man- 
agement has  made  the  value  of  the  library  inestimable.  The  library 
shelves  contain  books  of  a  practical  and  utilitarian  as  well  as  of 
cultural  and  recreational  nature.  The  assistant  librarian  from 
this  school  attended  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission  sum- 
mer school  this  year.  She  mentioned  that  one  boy  who  had  learned 
to  love  the  library  while  at  the  institution  remarked  upon  leaving: 
'*0h,  do  they  have  libraries  'on  the  outside'?'' 

The  Commission  compiled  a  $100  buying  list  of  books  for  this 
library  at  the  request  of  the  librarian. 

Although  the  Public  Library  Commission  has  been  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  toward  library  development  in  the  state  insti- 
tutions since  1900,  still  the  libraries  in  many  of  the  institutions  are 
not  yet  a  real  force  in  the  recreational,  the  educational,  and  the 
therapeutic  life  of  the  patients.     This  condition  is  due  to : 

1.    Lack  of  special  appropriations  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  library. 
.  2.    Lack  of  a  trained  librarian  in  charge. 

3.  Lack  of  space  for  proper  housing  of  the  library. 

4.  Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  a  few  superintendents. 

Although  nine  out  of  the  sixteen  state  institutions,  or  over  50%, 
are  dealing  with  sound  bodies  but  unsound  minds,  many  of  our 
institutions  have  no  funds  for  the  purchase  of  good,  wholesome 
books.  Every  institution  in  the  State  should  have  an  annual  ap- 
propriation to  build  up  sound,  normal,  healthy  minds  through  the 
influence  of  good  books. 

The  eastern  hospitals  have  funds  sufficient  to  support  well- 
rounded,  carefully  selected,  scientifically  and  efficiently  managed 
libraries ;  the  therapeutic  results  obtained  from  the  libraries  in  our 
psychopathic  hospitals  are  proof  of  the  curative  value  of  books. 
Even  the  library  statistics  in  our  own  state  institutions  show  that 
with  one-third  the  income  and  14%  of  the  population  one  institu- 
tional library  circulates  five  times  the  number  of  books  as  does  a 
good  public  library  of  the  same  size.  This  fact  alone  should  con- 
vince us  that  a  library  in  every  institution  is  a  crying  necessity. 

No  such  opportunity  for  good  is  offered  us  for  introducing  mor- 
bid, abnormal,  unclean,  unbalanced  minds  to  cheerful,  good,  help- 
ful friends  as  is  offered  through  the  medium  of  books  on  the  shelves 
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of  our  institutional  libraries.  Is  there  any  agency  in  the  whole 
institution  that  could  play  so  great  and  effective  a  part  in  the 
reformation  of  a  prisoner? 

Since  the  value  of  a  collection  is  to  be  placed  on  the  number 
of  lives  made  better,  brighter  and  more  useful,  the  institutional 
library  is  a  poor  place  for  a  dumping  ground  of  Sunday  school 
libraries,  for  discards  of  public  libraries,  for  a  storehouse  of  attic 
housecleaners  and  depositories  for  so-called  religious  tracts.  Book 
selection  is  a  serious  problem  in  any  library  and  especially  so  in 
an  institutional  library. 

If  a  trained  librarian  were  employed,  she  could  save  money  for 
the  institutional  library  by  buying  good,  suitable  books  at  the  least 
cost.  She  knows  the  bargain  lists ;  the  lists  of  remainders  and  sec- 
ond-hand dealers  as  well  as  the  lowest  discounts  offered  by  our  best 
book  dealers.  She  has  studied  books  and  people.  The  regular 
employes  of  the  institution  would  then  be  relieved  of  added  respon- 
sibility for  which  they  are  unfit,  and  under  the  administration  of 
the  proper  person,  the  library  in  the  institution  would  be  as  much 
of  a  social  center  as  a  library  is  '  ^  on  the  outside.  ^  ^ 

The  library  in  the  reformatory  at  Jeffersonville  plays  no  mean 
part  in  the  reformation  of  the  boy.  This  fact  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  *'It  is  believed  that  the  library  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  agents  in  the  institution  for  reformation.  A  large  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  reading  good  lit- 
erature previous  to  commitment.  Enforced  idleness  in  cells  leads 
them  to  turn  to  the  library  for  relief.  Since  the  library  furnishes 
only  the  best  books  and  magazines  the  result  often  is  the  creation 
of  a  taste  for  good  readinir  which  necessarily  helps  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  better  and  truer  ideals  of  human  conduct."  This 
library  has  an  annual  appropriation. 

The  Public  Library  Commission  can  continue  to  help  in  the 
organization  of  these  libraries;  the  commission  can  continue  to 
send  book  lists  and  compile  special  lists  suitable  for  the  special 
class  of  readers ;  the  superintendents  can  continue  to  recognize  the 
value  of  a  library  in  our  institution :  but  until  every  institution  in 
this  State  has  an  adequate  annual  appropriation  for  buying  books 
and  m^aintaining  a  library,  the  library  will  not  play  its  part  or  even 
be  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  institution. 


COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Some  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission are  chiefly  due  to  the  interest  and  live  cooperation  of  other 
organizations  and  institutions  of  the  State  which  are  working  for 
social  welfare. 

The  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  through  its  Committee  on 
Library  Extension,  has  always  been  of  great  help  in  establishing 
libraries.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the  libraries  established 
owe  their  start  to  the  interest  and  activities  of  the  local  woman's 
clubs.  In  the  last  two  years  the  Library  Extension  Committee, 
through  its  Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Moffett,  has  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  codifying  the 
library  laws  of  the  State.  This  Committee  presented  the  need  of 
such  a  codification  at  the  district  meetings  of  the  Federation. 
Various  press  notices  and  outlines  were  prepared  for  this  work  by 
the  Commission. 

Purdue  University  and  the  State  University  have  been  of  great 
help  to  the  Commission,  by  furnishing  lecturers  and  especially  in 
furnishing  study  club  outlines  and  bibliographies.  Both  of  these 
institutions  refer  the  readers  in  their  extension  courses  to  the  Trav- 
eling  Library  Department  for  books,  and  the  Traveling  Library 
Department  reciprocates  by  referring  its  club  patrons  to  these  insti- 
tutions for  study  outlines  and  lists. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  printed  in  its  Township  Outlines 
a  list  of  books  obtainable  from  the  Traveling  Library  Department. 
They  have  also  printed  in  their  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools 
a  brief  explanation  and  synopsis  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion prepared  by  the  Commission. 

Several  of  the  State  Departments  have  furnished  lecturers  at 
their  own  expense  for  the  lecture  course  of  the  Commission. 

Earlham  and  Hanover  Colleges  have  been  most  generous  hosts 
for  the  Commission  Summer  Schools  and  both  have  furnished  lec- 
turers for  the  Commission. 

The  Indiana  Library  Association  and  the  Indiana  Library  Trus- 
tees' Association  have  this  biennium,  as  always,  worked  closely  with 
the  Commission,  and  on  their  support  depends  many  of  the  results 
which  the  Commission  accomplishes. 
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PUBLICATIONS  AND  DISTRIBUTIONS. 


During  the  last  biennium,  the  records  show  that  over  30,000 
pamphlets  have  been  sent  to  the  libraries  of  the  State.  The  lists 
below  give  an  itemized  statement  of  the  distributions: 

A.  L.  A.  BookUst 4,253 

Library  Occurrent 7,953 

PubUc   Library    Commission    circulars 700 

Popular  books  for  boys  and  girls 7,397 

Traveling  Library  circulars 4,074 

Miscellaneous,  to  summer  school 605 

Biennial   rei>orts 908 

Miscellaneous    3,951 

Summer   school   announcements 850 

Total  30.691 

The  following  publications  also  have  been  distributed  during 
the  last  two  years,  some  on  request  only,  others  to  every  public 
library  in  the  State : 

Agricultural  books.  Purdue  I'niversity,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Extension. 

Aids  in  book  selection.     Kroeger  &  Cattell. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist  subject  index,     v.  1-6. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist  subject  index,     v.  7. 

A.  I..  A.  Booklists.     1911 — date. 

Anniversaries  and  Holidays.     Hazeltine. 

Annotated,  graded,  classified  and  priced  list  of  books  suitable  for 
elementary  school  libraries.  New  York  Education  Department.  Bulletin 
No.  515. 

Basis  of  support  of  organizations  for  public  library  work.     Hopper. 

Books  on  Agriculture.     Minnesota  Library  Commission. 

Buying  list  of  books  for  small  libraries.     Brown. 

Cataloging  for  small  libraries.     II itchier. 

Children's  books  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Children's  reading.     Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library. 

Choosing  books  for  boys  and  girls.     Mumford. 

Commissions,  State  aid,  and  State  agencies.     Wynkoop. 

Directions  for  the  librarian  of  a  small  library.     P.rown. 

Essentials  in  library  administration.     Stearns. 

Everyman's  library.     List  of  publications.     Dutton  &  Co. 

Fiction  catalogs.     II.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

How  shalf  a  small  town  make  a  library  beginning.     Tyler. 

How  to  start  a  public  library.     Wire. 
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L.  O.  printed  cards;  how  to  order  and  use  them.     Hastings. 

(The)  library  and  social  movements.     Imhoff. 

Library  rooms  and  buildings.     Soule. 

lAiit  of  books  for  free  high  s(*hool  libraries.  Wisconsin  State  Super- 
intendent. 

List  of  books  for  juvenile  readers.     Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

List  of  books  on  Electricity,  Civil  Engineering,  etc.  Gary  l*ublic 
Library. 

List  of  Catholic  books  in  the  Toledo  Public  Library. 

Material  on  geography.     Booth. 

Mending  and  repair  of  books.     Brown. 

New  types  of  library  buildings.     Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission. 

Periodicals  for  the  small  librarj'.     Walter. 

Reading  clubs  for  boys  and  girls.  Connecticut  Public  Library.  Docu- 
ment No.  3,  1911. 

School  libraries.     Lewiston  State  Normal  School  Bulletin. 

Selected  class  room  libraries. 

Selected  list  of  French  books.     Bracq. 

Selected  list  of  German  books,     (iattiker. 

Selected  list  of  Hungarian  books.     Campbell. 

Selected  list  of  Polish  books.     Kudlicka. 

Seventy-five  books  of  adventure  for  l>oys  and  girls.  Cleveland  Public 
Library. 

Suggested  Readings  by  library  assistants  in  the  New  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.    ^och. 

(A)   Thousand  books  for  the  hospital  library.     Jones. 

Training  for  librarianship.     Plummer. 

U.  S.  Government  documents.     Wyer. 

IT.  S.  Government  documents  in  small  library.     Wyer. 

(A)  village  library  in  Massachusetts.     Tarbell. 

W^orld's  best  books.     Globe-Wernicke  Co. 

Why  do  we  need  a  public  library.     Iladley. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

New  1912-1914. 

Country  Sciiools  and  Library  Extension.     Clifford  Townsend.     1913. 
Important  laws  of  Indiana   relating  to  Public  Libraries  and  the  Public 

Library  Connnission.     1913. 
Library  Occurrent.     (Issued  quarterly.) 
Popular  books  for  boys  and  girls ;  a  graded  list  with  annotations.     New 

edition  revised.    Carrie  E.  Scott,  comp.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.    1913. 
Summer  school  for  librarians.     Announcement  (annual). 
Your  Community  can  have  a  public  library.     An  illustrated  folder  mailing 

card.     1913. 
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Other  Publications  in  Print. 

Biennial  report,  1901-1904,  1908-date. 

Graded  list  of  books  for  schools  in  the  traveling  libraries. 

Helps  in  the  selection  of  children's  books. 

Important  laws  of  Indiana  relating  to  public  libraries  and  the   Public 

Library  Commission.     1913. 
Library  Occurrent  (Issued  quarterly). 

V.  1.     Nos.  5,  G.  7,  8,  10,  11,  12.     Index. 

V.  2.     Nos.  2,  4.  5,  6,  7,  a  0.  10,  12.     Index. 

V.  3.     Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
List  of  illustrated  books  for  boys  and  girls. 
List  of  picture  books  by  good  illustrators. 
List  of  pictures  for  children's  rooms. 
Sources  for  obtaining  material  for  miscellaneous  picture  collections. 


SALARIES,  VACATIONS  AND  HOURS  OF  THOSE  EMPLOYED 

IN  INDIANA  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 


The  Public  Library  Commission  in  the  spring  of  1914  sent  to 
all  libraries  in  the  State  registration  blanks  for  librarian  and  library 
assistants,  the  purpose  being  to  get  full  information  in  regard 
to  hours,  qualification,  salaries  and  experience  of  every  library 
worker  in  the  State.  The  statistics  presented  in  this  report  have 
been  tabulated  in  the  Commission  office  from  these  reports  and 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  libraries.  As  the  chief 
reason  for  compiling  these  figures  is  to  furnish  information  as  a 
preparation  for  discussion  of  possible  legislation  providing  mini- 
mum qualifications  and  salaries  for  such  library  workers,  no  col- 
lege or  institution  libraries  are  to  be  considered  in  this  report. 

There  are  at  present  in  Indiana  172  libraries,  public  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  free  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  community, 
irrespective  of  the  source  of  income  or  the  nature  of  the  adminis- 
trative body.  Of  these,  ten  are  school  libraries  open  to  the  public ; 
one  is  a  private  library  open  to  the  public ;  three  are  not  tax  sup- 
ported. One  township  and  one  county  library  are  practically  dead, 
and  twenty  have  been  open  so  short  a  time  as  to  have  no  value  for 
statistics.  This  leaves  137  that  should  have  reported.  One  hun- 
dred twenty-five  of  these,  or  91%,  sent  in  registration  blanks. 

Of  125  librarians  reporting — 

1()  (or  12.8  i>er  cent)  have  had  a  complete  college  coui-se; 
2  have  had  a  3  years'  college  course; 

6  have  had  a  2  years'  college  course; 
5  have  had  a  1  year  college  course; 

making  a  total  of  29  or  23.2  per  cent  with  some  college  training. 

4  have  had  a  complete  Normal  course; 

7  have  had  a  partial  Normal  course; 

making  11  or  8.8  per  cent  with  some  normal  training. 

57  have  had  a  complete  High  School  course,  or  45.6  per  cent; 

2  have  had  a  3  years'  High  School  course; 

8  have  had  a  2  years'  High  School  course; 

3  have  had  a  1  year  High  School  course; 
15  have  had  only  a  common  school  course. 
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Of  165  assistants  reporting — 

24  have  had  a  complete  college  course; 
4  have  had  a  3  years'  collepre  course; 

10  have  had  a  2  years'  college  course; 

11  have  had  a  1  year  college  course; 

2  have  had  a  complete   Normal    course; 

2  have  had  a  partial  Normal  course; 

100  have  had  a  complete  High  School  course; 

3  have  had  a  2  years'  High  School  course; 
3  have  had  only  a  common  school  course. 

Summing  up,  29  librarians  and  49  assistants,  or  78  in  all  have 
had  some  college  training.  This  is  26.8  per  cent  of  all  reporting^. 
Analyzing  our  figures  on  a  per  cent  basis,  we  find  that  12.8%  of 
librarians  and  14.5%  of  assistants  have  had  complete  college 
courses  and  23.2%  of  librarians  and  29%  of  the  assistants  have 
had  some  eollege  training  though  not  a  complete  course — 45.6 ^fc 
of  librarians  and  64.2%  of  assistants  have  had  four  years'  high 
school  qpurses.  In  other  words,  77.6%  of  the  librarians,  or  more 
than  three-fourths,  and  95.6%  of  all  assistants  have  to  their  credit 
a  complete  high  school  course  or  more. 

The  most  notable  thing  about  these  figures  is  that  the  general 
preliminary  education  of  the  assistants  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  librarians.  This  can  be  explained  by  three  facts  not  appar- 
ent from  these  figures  but  easily  realized  by  one  familiar  with  con- 
ditions. In  the  first  place  libraries  large  enough  to  have  one  or 
more  assistants  have  as  a  rule  income  enough  to  pay  salaries  suf- 
ficient to  secure  high  school  or  even  college  graduates  for  assistants 
even  when  the  librarian  qualified  by  long  service  may  not  have  had 
the  same  preliminary  training  herself.  In  the  second  place  there 
are  in  Indiana  37  libraries  with  incomes  less  than  $1,000,  and  in 
many  of  these  cases  the  librarian  has  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  there  are  several  of  the  librarians  of  the  larger 
libraries  of  the  State,  themselves  employing  college  and  library 
school  people,  who  have  attained  through  experience  all  that  they 
would  have  gained  from  more  early  training.  These  facts  serve 
in  part  at  least  to  explain  why  12%  of  the  librarians  and  only  1.8% 
of  the  assistants  have  had  only  a  common  school  education.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  almost  without  exception  every  new  librarian  ap- 
pointed is  at  least  a  high  school  graduate. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  librarians  and  assistants  with 
special  library  training  we  find  much  the  same  results. 

Forty  library  w^orkers  in  public  libraries  have  liad  at  least  one 
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year  in  a  re^ilar  winter  library  school.     These  are  distributed  as 

follows ; 

Drexel    1  librarian.  1  assistant 

Illinois    3  librarians,  0  assistant 

Indiana  Library  School  3  librarians,  1  assistant 

New  York  Public  Library    0  librarian,  1  assistant 

New  York  State   Library    S<*hool 2  librarians,  4  assistants 

Pittsburg    0  librarian,  1  assistant 

Pratt    0  librarian,  4  assistants 

Simmons  0  librarian,  2  assistants 

Syracuse    1  librarian,  0  assistant 

Winona  Technical  3  librarians,  5  assistants 

Wisconsin    4  librarians,  1  assistant 

Western   Reserve    1  librarian.  2  assistants 

Total— 12  Schools  18  librarians,  22  assistants 

Twenty-one  library  workers  have  had  training  in  summer 
schools  other  than  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission  Sum- 
mer School,  as  follows: 

Chautauqua    3  libnnians,  3  assistants 

<^olumbia    0  librarian,  1  assistant 

Illinois    1  librarian,  3  assistants 

Indiana  State  Normal   1  librarian,  O  assistant 

Michigan  University  1  librarian,  1  assistant 

New  York  State 0  librarian,  1  assistant 

Simmons    1  librarian,  0  assistant 

Wisconsin 4  librarians,  1  assistant 

Total — 8   Schools    11  librarians,  10  assistants 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  of  In- 
diana is  represented  by  53  librarians  and  43  assistants.  Three  li- 
brarians and  5  assistants  have  taken  two  courses. 

There  are  accordingly  79  librarians  and  69  assistants,  or  a  total 
of  148  persons,  with  some  library  training  employed  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  State. 

It  may  also  be  valuable  to  see  what  general  education  these  spe- 
cially trained  persons  had  previous  to  their  library  training.  Of 
the  18  librarians  with  regular  library  school  courses — 

G  had  had  full  college  courses ; 
6  had  had  part  college  courses ; 
5  had  had  high  school  courses : 
1  did  not  report. 

Of  21  assistants  with  regular  library  school  training — 

5  had  had  full  college  courses; 
3  had  had  part  college  courses ; 
11  had  had  full  high  school  courses : 
1  had  had  a  Normal  course; 
1  had  had  part  high  school  course. 
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Twenty  people  in  all,  then,  have  had  library  school  training 
with  some  preliminary  college  training  and  only  one  of  the  39 
has  had  less  than  a  complete  high  school  course. 

Of  the  64  librarians  with  summer  school  training — 

8  have  had  a  full  college  course; 
5  have  had  a  i>art  college  course; 
42  have  had  a  full  high  school  course; 

7  have  had  a  part  high  school  coui'se; 

2  have  had  only  common  school  course. 

Of  53  assistants  with  summer  school  training — 

3  had  had  a  full  college  course; 

8  had  had  a  part  college  course; 

39  had  had  a  full  high  school  course; 

1  had  had  only  a  common  school  education ; 

2  did  not  report  clearly. 

Considering  that  there  are  290  people  reporting  in  public 
libraries,  then  51%  of  them  have  had  special  library  training  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  a  summer  school  course.  Considering  that 
there  are  310  employed  in  public  libraries  supported  by  a  special 
library  tax,  then  47.7%  of  the  workers  have  had  the  same  train- 
ing. This  means  that  practically  one-half  of  the  people  employed 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Indiana  have  had  at  least  a  six  weeks' 
summer  school  course  in  library  science. 

Of  the  137  libraries  that  have  sent  in  annual  reports — 

59  have  no  assistants; 
56  have  1  assistant ; 
14  have  2  assistants ; 

3  have  3  assistants; 
2  have  4  assistants ; 
1  has  8  assistants ; 
1  has  15  assistants; 
1  has  49  assistants; 

In  all  137  librarians  have  82  assistants.  Omitting  Indianapo- 
lis with  its  49  assistants,  136  libraries  have  33  assistants.  Forty- 
three  and  three-tenths  per  cent  then  have  no  assistants,  and  41.1% 
have  one  assistant,  making  84.4%  with  one  or  no  assistants. 

Before  considering  the  salaries  of  librarians  and  assistants,  it 
may  be  best  to  examine  the  incomes  of  the  various  libraries. 

37  libraries  reported  incomes  of  less  than $1,0()0 

19  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 1,000  and  $1,500 

13  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 1,500  and    2,000 

12  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 2,000  and    2,500 

6  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 2,500  and    3,000 
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7  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 3,000  and    3,500 

4  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 3,500  and    4,000 

6  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 4,000  and    5,000 

4  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 5,000  and    6,000 

4  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 6,000  and    7,000 

3  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 7,000  and    8,000 

1  library  reported  income  of  between 8,000  and    9,000 

0  library  reported  income  of  between 9,000  and  10,000 

ti  libraries  reporte<l  incomes  of  between 10,000  and  20,000 

t\  libraries  reported  incomes  of  between 2l),(X)0  and  30,000 

1  library  rei)orted  income  of 110,754 

Of  the  37  libraries  with  incomes  less  than  $1,000,  eleven  have 
incomes  less  than  $500.  Of  these  eleven,  three  are  merely  school 
libraries  open  to  the  public,  one  is  not  tax  supported,  two  are  old 
township  libraries  and  one  is  an  old  county  library.  Five  of  those 
with  incomes  last  year  between  $500  and  $1,000  have  organized, 
and  will  therefore  have  larger  incomes  another  year. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while,  then,  to  consider  these  libraries 
in  detail.  Very  few  libraries  are  now  established  with  incomes 
less  than  $1,000.  The  township  extension  plan  makes  it  possible 
for  nearly  every  library  newly  established  to  have  at  least  $1,000 
income.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  libraries  unless  the  prospects  give  earnest  that  by 
means  of  cooperative  support  between  the  town  and  one  or  more 
townships  the  income  will  be  more  than  $1,000. 

In  order  to  have  some  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  libraries 
in  these  matters,  of  salaries,  hours,  vacations  and  number  of  assist- 
ants, it  is  necessary  to  set  some  arbitrary  standard  for  comparison. 
Almost  all  libraries  now  being  started  levy  a  ten-cent  tax.  It  is 
in  the  larger  well  established  libraries  that  one  discovers  the  tend- 
ency to  levy  less  than  the  maximum — indeed  less  than  the  mini- 
mum. The  average  tax  levy  in  the  eleven  cities  in  the  State  with 
populations  over  20,000  is  .043,  with  a  minimum  of  .03  and  a 
maximum  of  .05.  Based  on  income  per  capita  these  cities  spend 
from  18  to  a  little  over  50  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  A  rather 
careful  examination  of  all  the  libraries  makes  it  possible  to  con- 
clude that  the  average  expenditure  per  capita  in  the  State  is  be- 
tween 40  and  50  cents.  One  library,  at  least,  spends  practically 
$1.00  per  capita  and  levies  the  full  10  cents.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son why  a  city  should  not  spend  .75  per  head  library  privileges. 
It  spends  more  than  that  on  its  schools  for  the  benefit  of  only  a 
part  of  its  population,  whereas  the  library  aims  at  practically 
universal  service.     A  ten-cent  tax  would  in  most  cases  make  this 
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possible  if  the  smaller  towns  should  unite  with  their  townships. 
It  seems,  then,  that  since  the  small  towns  need  a  ten-cent  tax  for 
existence  and  some  of  the  larger  cities  prove  that  a  ten-cent  tax 
can  be  used  to  admirable  advantage,  it  is  not  setting  too  high  a 
standard  to  make  ten  cents  on  the  $100  the  ideal. 

In  a  report  of  the  committee  on  salaries  of  the  Indiana  Library 
Association,  the  recommendation  was  made  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
library  income  should  be  spent  on  salaries.  Other  investigations 
and  recommendations  make  it  seem  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
should  be  spent  for  this  purpose.  In  this  report  40  per  cent,  then, 
may  be  considered  the  standard.  Seven  hours  a  day,  42  hours  per 
week  and  2  evenings,  or  6  hours,  per  week,  with  one  month  ^s  vaca- 
tion, all  will  agree  is  the  desired  condition  for  library  workers. 

With  these  standards  in  mind,  one  will  find  the  following  table 
interesting.  There  are  here  considered  84  libraries  with  incomes 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $28,000. 
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From  examination  of  this  table,  it  appears  that  .084  is  the  high- 
est average  tax  levy,  and  that,  furthermore,  there  is  a  ^ight  tend- 
ency for  this  tax  to  decrease  as  the  income  increases. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  40  townships 
contribute  average  taxes  of  from  .03  to  .06  to  the  support  of  these 
84  libraries.  Also  that  the  libraries  with  incomes  less  than  $5,000 
have  the  greatest  amount  of  township  support,  both  in  number  of 
townships  contributing  and  in  the  tax  rate. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  library  training  we  find  54  librarians 
with  at  least  summer  school  training,  or  64  per  cent. 

Library  assistants  on  salary  we  find  scarcely  appearing  in 
libraries  with  incomes  less  than  $1,500  and,  not  until  the  income 
is  well  up  to  $4,000  does  the  average  number  of  assistants  reach  one 
to  a  library. 

The  average  amount  of  income  spent  for  salaries  varies  so 
greatly  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  many  conclusions,  except  that 
with  the  highest  average,  35,06  per  cent,  no  group  attain  to  the 
standard.  There  also  pretty  clearly  appears  the  tendency  to  de- 
crease the  per  cent  for  salaries  as  the  income  increases. 

The  highest  average  of  daily  hours  is  8.62  and  the  highest  aver- 
age of  w^eekly  hours  is  52.62  for  librarian.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  of  these  occur  in  the  group  that  spends  the  smallest 
per  cent  for  salaries.  The  average  evening  hours  for  librarians 
range  from  0  to  10.16. 

The  daily  hours  for  assistants  range  from  5.16  to  8.75  and  the 
weekly  hours  from  28.88  to  46.50.  These  averages  seem  to  inci- 
cate  that  in  the  matter  of  hours,  the  libraries  come  nearer  to  the 
standard  than  in  most  other  respects.  This  is  probably  not  entirely 
the  case,  however.  Several  interesting  conditions  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  One  has  to  remember  that  some  of  the  smaller  libraries 
are  not  open  as  many  total  hours  as  the  larger,  and  that  this  tends 
to  bring  down  the  average.  Furthermore,  the  small  averages  of 
assistants'  hours  are  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  assistants  are  often 
hired  only  for  rush  hours  or  to  relieve  at  meal  hours.  Five  people 
report  more  than  60  required  hours  per  week  and  one  69  hours. 
Fifteen  report  between  50  and  60  hours  per  week.  Another  unsat- 
isfactory condition  is  the  arrangement  of  hours,  even  where  the 
total  number  of  hours  per  day  is  not  excessive.  One  case  may 
serve  as  an  example.  A  librarian  in  a  good-sized  town,  with  a 
library  income  of  nearly  $2,000  is  required  to  work  8  hours  per 
day  and  5  hours  Sunday.  She  has  one  assistant,  but  instead  of 
havinsr  the  a^istant  to  relieve  her  in  the  evening,  the  assistant  has 
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no  evening  hours  and  the  librarian  is  on  duty  every  afternoon  and 
evening  in  the  week,  including  Sundays.  For  this  work,  more  con- 
fining than  that  of  a  domestic  or  a  factory  girl,  the  librarian  re- 
ceives $50  a  month  and  no  vacation.  She  has,  furthermore,  had  a 
course  in  a  regular  library  school,  l^ad  as  this  is,  it  is  not  an  iso- 
lated case.  The  fault  of  course*  lies  partly  with  the  library  board, 
and  partly  with  the  librarian,  who  is  willing  to  put  up  with  such 
treatment.  Libraries  that  cannot  afford  adequate  assistance  for 
evening  and  Sunday  opening  without  overtaxing  the  librarian, 
should  shorten  their  hours  of  opening  each  day,  or  cut  down  on 
their  evening  hours. 

When  we  come  to  vacations  we  see  that  only  48  out  of  84,  or 
57  per  cent,  grant  any  vacations  at  all;  that  the  average  time 
granted  for  librarians'  vacations  is  from  .94  weeks  to  3.50  weeks, 
and  for  assistants'  vacations  from  .21  to  26.33  weeks.  The  actual 
average  of  vacations  granted  varies  from  2.25  to  3.50  for  librarians 
and  from  1.8  to  3.59  for  assistants. 

Turning  once  more  to  salaries,  w^e  find  that  the  minimum  librar- 
ian's  salary  is  $20  and  the  maximum  $190  per  month.  The  mini- 
mum assistant's  salary  is  $2  per  month  for  3  hours  per  week  of 
work  to  $110  for  42  hours'  work. 

Viewing  salaries  from  the  point  of  view  of  special  training,  we 
find  that  the 
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Considering  this  report  as  a  basis  for  legislation  as  to  minimum 
educational  and  salary  requirements  for  libraries  of  certain  in- 
comes, one  can  deduct  the  following  conclusions: 

First  we  will  consider  .general  education.  Since  95.6  per  cent 
of  all  assistants  and  77.6  of  all  librarians  have  had  at  least  a  full 
high  school  course  and  as  almost  all  librarians  and  assistants  now 
appointed  have  this  same  training,  it  seems  as  if  legislation  with 
this  as  a  minimum  were  unnecessary.  To  make  any  legal  require- 
ments as  to  a  college  education  would  seem  ill-advised  as  long  as 
several  of  the  library  schools  of  high  standing  base  their  require- 
ments for  (aitrance  on  an  examination  rather  than  on  a  college  de- 
gree.    It  often  happens  that  a  library  school  graduate  who  is  in 
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every  way  a  capable  librarian  has  not  a  bachelor's  degree.  If 
special  training  is  required,  and  at  least  a  one  year  course  in  some 
accredited  library  school  for  librarians  of  libraries  whose  incomes 
are  above  a  certain  sum,  the  matter  of  a  collegiate  degree  can  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  itself.  As  almost  every  librarian  now 
appointed,  even  in  the  small  library,  is  a  high  school  graduate  and 
also  generally  attends  the  Commission  summer  school,  it  would 
seem  no  hardship  to  make  these  two  requirements  legal,  and  it 
would  serve  to  bring  some  few  library  boards  into  line.  It  might 
be  a  possibility,  and  certainly  it  is  an  ideal,  to  require  by  law  that 
every  library  board  that  employs  a  librarian  at  $70  a  month,  or 
that  can  afford  to  do  so  by  spending  40%  of  its  income  for  salaries, 
shall  employ  none  but  a  person  with  at  least  one  year's  training 
in  an  accredited  library  school.  Any  such  ruling,  however,  to  be 
successful,  must  also  control  the  tax  levy.  In  other  words  the 
salary  must  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  valuation  or  possible 
income,  not  actual  income,  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that'  some  library 
boards  would  keep  down  their  tax  levy  in  order  to  avoid  engaging 
a  library  school  person.  The  law  would  have  to  read,  **  where  the 
valuation  of  a  certain  town  provides  for  a  maximum  (or  minimum 
as  the  drafters  see  fit)  income  of  a  certain  amount." 

No  librarian  who  has  had  a  high  school  course  and  a  course  in 
a  library  summer  school — and  these  should  be  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  librarians — should  receive  less  than  $30  a  month, 
with  at  least  two  weeks'  vacation.  This  would  mean  that  no 
library  could  be  started  with  less  than  $1,000  income.  So  very 
few  libraries,  now,  are  starting  on  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  that 
such  a  law  might  not  retard  the  establishment  of  libraries. 
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RURAL  EXTENSION  OP  LIBRARIES. 


Rural  library  extension  towards  tlie  ideal  that  every  inhabit- 
ant of  Indiana  shall  have  access  to  some  free  library  is,  for  the 
Commission,  its  greatest  future  work.     Although  there  are  even 
yet  many  good-si^ed  towns  and  a  few  cities  that  do  not  make  any 
or  at  least  ample  provision  for  a  public  library,  the  wise  course  for 
the  Commission  w^U  seemingly  be  not  to  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  library  in  every  town  that  can,  with  the  co-operation  of  its  town- 
ship, raise  $1,000  for  library  support,  but  of  those  libraries  already 
existing,  to  develop  the  efficiency  and  extend  the  field.     One  prop- 
erly equipped,  well  supported  library,  supervised  by  a  competent 
librarian  and  staff,  can  render  incomparably  better  service  to  sev- 
eral townships  or  a  whole  county,  than  can  a  library  in  each  town- 
ship or  each  two  or  three  townships,  with  an  income  barely  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  the  running  expenses  of  a  building,  underpay  a 
probably  incompetent  librarian,  and  find  only  a  scanty  amount  of 
money  left  for  periodicals  and  books.     The  value  of  such  central- 
ization and  co-operation  can  be  realized  at  a  thought  by  one  who 
is  not  even  acquainted  with  the  many  professional  details  of  library 
work.     Such  a  system  means  branch  libraries  or  reading  rooms 
in  each  contributing  center.     Because  all  technical  work  upon  the 
books  can  be  done  at  the  central  library,  the  librarian  in  charge 
of  the  branch  can  devote  all  her  time  to  the  work  with  the  pub- 
lic.    This  alone  means  probably  double  the  attention  for  the  pub- 
lic at  the  same  cost  for  attendants. 

The  fact  that  every  book  in  the  system,  except  such  purely  ref- 
erence books  as  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  is  available  to  every 
possible  borrower  shows  at  once  that  the  number  of  different  titles 
available  to  any  one  borrower  is  multiplied  many  times.  Duplica- 
tion in  purchasing  can  be  avoided  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  books 
in  great  demand;  for  telephone  service,  rural  free  delivery  and 
parcel  post  make  it  easily  possible  for  any  book  to  be  obtained  from 
any  part  of  the  system  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  administrative 
problems  of  such  extension,  allowing  for  a  few  adaptations  sug- 
gested in  this  report,  were  worked  out  in  some  detail  in  the  imme- 
diate preceding  report  of  this  Commission. 

Of  the  1,017  townships  in  Indiana,  91  are  enjoying  library  privi- 
leges extended  by  86  libraries.     This  means  that  less  than  10% 
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of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  State  have  free  access  to  a  public 
library  and  that  over  90%  are  dependent  upon  the  Traveling  Li- 
braries and  school  libraries.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  are  printed 
the  statistics  for  the  Traveling  Libraries  and  the  schools.  It  must 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  these  school  libraries  are  not 
open  to  the  general  public,  but  are  accessible  to  the  school  children 
only,  or  through  them  to  their  parents.  Furthermore,  this  report 
shows  only  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  school  libraries  and  noth- 
ing as  to  the  character  of  these  volumes.  Although  there  are  many 
excellent  collections  of  books  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  many  more 
are  unquestionably  old,  out  of  date  and  of  little  value.  Even  the 
best  collection  ceases  to  be  available  when  the  boy  or  girl  leaves 
school,  and  the  result  is  a  boy  or  girl  educated  to  use  books  and  per- 
haps to  like  books,  but  with  no  free  access  to  them. 

As  a  means  for  supplying  library  privileges  to  rural  inhabit- 
ants, the  legislatures  of  Indiana  have  made  three  legal  provisions : 

1.  Co-operation  by  tax  levy  between  a  town  or  ^ity  and  one  or 
more  neighboring  townships  in  the  same  county. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  library  by  one  or  more  townships  inde- 
pendent of  any  incorporated  city  or  town. 

3.  Traveling  libraries  sent  out  by  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission. 

The  second  of  these  provisions  is  seldom  used,  simply  because 
there  is  generally  in  any  township  or  some  neighboring  township 
some  town  or  city  which  is  the  natural  location  for  the  library  and 
which  usually  initiates  the  movement  for  a  library. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  is  almost  peculiar  to  Indiana,  and 
upon  this  method  of  rural  extension  all  the  emphasis  has  been  laid. 

Several  years  of  experience  with  this  method,  however,  have 
shown  certain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  anything  like  a 
complete  realization  of  the  hope  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law  all  townships  in  the  State  will  eventually  have  library  service. 
Although  86  or  exactly  half  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  State  have 
township  extension,  the  fact  that  they  reach  ony  91  townships  is 
a  true  indication  of  the  difficulty  a  library  has  in  getting  the  co- 
operation of  more  than  its  own  township.  What  is  more,  the 
library  board  itself  is  often  averse  to  such  expansion. 

A  very  real  difficulty  in  the  practicable  cooperation  of  several 
townships  is  the  unwieldy  board  that  results  from  the  provision 
that  each  township  shall  be  represented  by  two  members.     If  a  li- 
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braiy  board,  for  instance  cooperates  with  three  townships  the 
board  is  increased  thereby  to  thirteen  members. 

It  seems  unlikely  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  any  city  library 
will  find  it  practicable  to  give  service  under  the  existing^  laws  to 
more  than  three  or,  at  the  most,  four  townships.  If  this  is  true, 
there  will  have  to  be  in  each  county  from  two  to  four  libraries  do- 
ing township  extension  work.  There  are,  however,  at  present  nine 
of  the  92  counties  that  have  no  public  libraries  and  31  that  have 
only  one  public  library  each,  making  42  counties  or  nearly  one-half 
the  counties  of  the  State,  each  with  one  or  no  library. 

The  reasonable  solution  of  this  problem  of  getting  library  serv- 
ice to  every  inhabitant  of  the  State  seems  to  be  county  libraries. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  present  plan  of  township  extension  is  to 
be  abandoned  or  in  any  way  discouraged,  nor  does  it  mean  that  in 
each  of  the  42  counties  now  having  at  most  only  one  public  library, 
there  ought  to  be  a  county  library.  It  does  seem  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  there  be  some  provision  in  the  library  laws  of  the  State 
permitting  tho^e  counties  that  wish  and  those  libraries  in  the  towns 
of  the  county  that  wish,  to  establish  county  library  systems.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  system  is  the  best  and  probably  the  only  possible  sys- 
tem in  many  of  the  counties,  and  just  as  certainly  some  of  the  libra- 
ries now  established  are  desirous  of  becoming  county  libraries. 

The  administrative  advantage  of  a  county  library  over  a  cooper- 
ative system  of  the  various  townships  can  be  seen  by  examining 
the  conditions  in  Allen  County.  The  Commission  knows  nothing 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  library  board  of  Ft.  Wayne,  nor  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Allen  County  as  to  a  county  library,  but  merely 
chooses  this  locality  as  a  typical  example  of  conditions.  Ft. 
Wayne,  with  a  population  of  63,933  is  the  county  seat  of  Allen 
County.  In  the  whole  county  there  are  93,386  people,  20  town- 
ships, and  three  towns.  This  means  that  29,453  persons  are  divided 
among  20  townships,  averaging  about  1,400  persons  to  the  town- 
ship. According  to  the  present,  the  township,  method  of  extension. 
Ft.  Wayne  in  order  to  give  the  county  the  advantage  of  its  library 
would  have  to  approach  each  township  separately.  If  it  succeeded, 
as  it  probably  could  not,  in  gaining  the  cooperation  of  these  20 
townships,  it  would  find  40  members  added  to  its  library  board. 
The  impossibility  of  running  a  library  with  such  an  unwieldly 
board  would  in  itself  dampen  any  ardor  for  such  wide  extension. 

Considered  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  taxation,  this  town- 
ship cooperative   plan  discovers  further  difficulties.      These   can 
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easily  be  apprehended  by  a  suppositional  case.  Townships  A,  B 
and  C,  agree  to  contribute  a  tax  to  the  support  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Not 
being  all  of  the  same  mind  and  not  having  consulted  with  each 
other,  the  advisory  boards  of  the  three  townships  levy  10,  8  and  5 
cents  on  the  $100,  respectively,  ranging  from  the  legal  maximum 
to  the  legal  minimum.  During  the  first  year,  the  Ft.  Wayne  li- 
brary places  deposit  stations  in  the  schools  of  each  township,  opens 
reading-rooms,  establishes  rural  delivery  by  parcel  post,  throws 
open  its  OM^n  doors  to  the  township  inhabitants  and  does  the  other 
things  that  conscientious  management  of  such  extension  must  do. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  comes  time  for  the  second  tax  levy, 
the  members  of  the  board  from  township  A  will  very  justifiably 
say  to  the  library  board :  ^  ^  You  are  furnishing  the  advantages  of 
this  library  to  Township  C  for  the  minimum  tax  levy,  5  cents.  We, 
Township  A,  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  any  more  advantage  than 
township  C,  and  accordingly  we  shall  recommend  to  our  advisory 
board  that  the  contributed  library  rate  be  5  cents  instead  of  10 
cents. ' '  In  every  case  where  two  or  more  townships  cooperate  with 
a  town  library,  this  will  undoubtedly  be  the  result.  The  rate  will 
constantly  tend  to  seek  its  lowest  level. 

After  the  brief  outline  of  the  difficulties  of  extending  the  town- 
ship plan,  we  can  see  that  such  extension  is  not  practically  possi- 
ble, and  that  under  the  existing  law,  the  only  hope  for  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Allen  County  to  get  library  service  is  in  the  establish- 
ment of  several  small  libraries  throughout  the  county.  The 
disadvantages  of  such  system  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Ft.  Wayne  could  become  a  county  library, 
these  difficulties  would  disappear.  Instead  of  there  being  40  mem- 
bers added  to  the  board,  three  would  represent  the  county.  In- 
stead of  having  various  rates,  tending  to  reach  the  minimum,  there 
would  be  a  uniform  rate  upon  the  county,  which  might  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  proper  administration  of  the  system.  Instead  of 
several  poorly  supported  libraries  duplicating  each  other's  work, 
there  would  be  one  admirably  organized  and  administered  system 
potentially  reaching  every  inhabitant  in  the  county. 

The  library  at  Ft.  Wayne  is  excellently  prepared  for  such  ex- 
tension. It  is  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  the  State.  It  has  many 
volumes,  a  competent  staff,  and  an  adequate  building.  Geograph- 
ically. Ft.  Wayne  is  in  almost  the  center  of  the  county  and  from 
it  radiate  many  steam  and  electric  railroads,  making  it  easily  acces- 
sible to  all  corners  of  the  county.     The  establishment  of  a  county 
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library  system  in  Allen  County  would  give  nearly  30,000  people 
first  class  library  prvileges  who  are  now  almost  without  any  privi- 
leges, and  who  have  small  prospects  of  such  service  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  law. 

A  table  printed  elsewhere  in  this  report  will  show  the  library 
conditions  and  possibilities  in  the  42  counties  of  the  State  with  no 
or  only  one  public  library. 

Indiana,  in  1816,  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  county  library 
law,  which  w^as  last  amended  in  1852.  This  law  so  limits  the  possi- 
bilities of  financial  support,  allowing  for  no  tax,  that  it  is  worse 
than  useless  today  for  establishing  county  libraries. 

Other  states  are  now  far  in  advance  of  Indiana  in  this  matter 
of  county  libraries,  notably  California,  Ohio  and  Oregon,  and  they 
accordingly  promise  a  much  earlier  attainment  of  the  ideal  of  un- 
iversal library  service  in  the  State. 

Considerable  attention  has  here  been  given  to  this  county  li- 
brary idea,  because  it  is  in  effect  a  new  method  of  extension  in  this 
State.  It  would  doubtless  be  useless,  and  entirely  unwise  to  at- 
tempt to  establish  county  libraries  in  propably  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  of  Indiana.  To  make  proper  progress,  however,  with  our 
township  extension  plans,  certain  further  expansions  are  necessary. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  wiping  out  of  county  boundaries  which 
stand  in  the  w^ay  of  township  cooperation.  It  often  is  the  case 
that  a  town  is  on  the  border  of  a  county,  adjoining  a  towTiship  in 
the  neighboring  county  which  is  near  no  other  town  and  which 
normally  turns  for  library  service  to  the  town  in  question. 

Fully  as  necessary  is  the  provision  for  one  incorporated  town 
to  cooperate  with  another  in  maintaining  a  library.  Many  times 
there  exist  in  the  same  township  two  or  more  incorporated  towns, 
one  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  perhaps  has  a 
library  already  established.  Provision  for  such  cooperation  is  now 
omitted  on  our  statute  books. 

With  these  three  provisions  granted  by  legislature:  county 
libraries,  cooperation  between  towns  and  townships  in  different 
counties,  and  between  incorporated  towns,  the  workers  for  library 
extension  being  hindered  by  no  legal  barriers,  should  make  rapid 
progress  towards  the  ideal  that  every  inhabitant  of  Indiana  shall 
have  access  to  some  free  library. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


Any  attempt,  however  partial,  to  make  a  library  survey  of  In- 
diana, must  consider  the  public  schools  in  relation  to  the  public 
libraries,  the  public  libraries  in  relation  to  the  schools,  and  such 
reading  and  study  circles  strictly  cognate  with  the  schools,  as  the 
Teachers'  and  Young  Peoples'  Reading  Circles  of  Indiana. 

The  first  Constitution  of  Indiana  provides  for  county  libraries 
in  every  new  county  seat  by  causing  to  be  reserved  at  least  10%  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  town  lots.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
section  in  the  Constitution  which  made  this  provision  was  a  part  of 
the  Articles  that  provided  for  public  schools.  Although  in  1816, 
private  association  libraries  open  to  the  public  were  legalized,  it 
was  not  until  1855  that  provision  was  made  for  a  library  established 
by  a  tax.  This  act  provided,  for  one  year  only,  for  a  tax  to  estab- 
lish township  school  libraries  to  be  purchased  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Ip  1871  cities  of  30,000  or  more,  were  allowed  to 
establish  public  libraries  in  connection  with  the  common  schools. 
Since  then,  various  laws  have  been  passed  making  this  privilege  of 
wider  application  and  although  the  library  laws  have  been  so 
changed  that  it  is  now  easier  and  better  for  libraries  to  be  organized 
under  independent  management,  it  is  still  possible,  although  ex- 
tremely unusual,  in  Indiana,  for  public  libraries  to  be  organized 
under  school  board  management. 

This  brief  synopsis  is  adequate  to  show  that  schools  and  libra- 
ries in  Indiana  for  many  years  were  closely  associated  and,  in  fact, 
in  many  cases  the  libraries  were  subordinate  parts  of  the  school 
systems.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  the  libraries  in 
most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  and  in  some  smaller  cities  and 
towns  are  under  school  board  management.  There  are  at  present 
22  such  public  libraries  and  10  others  which  are  school  libraries 
open  to  the  public  in  distinction  from  public  libraries  under  school 
board  control.     These  are : 

Anderson,  operating  under  the  law  of 1894 

Cannelton,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

Columbus,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

Crawfordsville,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

Ft.  Wayne,  operating  under  the  law  of 1881 

Frankfort,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

Greencastle,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

(70) 
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(Ireenfleld,  operating  under  the  law  of 188^^ 

Hmitingtou,  operating  under  the  law  of IST.'J 

Indianapolis,  operating  under  the  law  of 1871 

Kokomo,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

Lafayette,  operating  under  the  law  of 1881 

liOgansport,  operating  under  the  law  of 1881 

Markle,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

Mishawaka,  operating  under  the  law  of 1873 

New  Albany,  operating  under  the  law  of 1881 

Peru,  operating  under  the  law  of .1881 

Shelby ville,  operating  under  the  law  of 1881 

South  Bend,  operating  under  the  law  of 1881 

Tell  City,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

Terra  Haute,  operating  under  the  law  of 1881 

Thorntown,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

Vincennet:^,  operating  under  the  law  of 1883 

School  libraries  open  to  public — ^not  really  public  libraries — un- 
der school  board  control: 

Batesville,  Dublin,  Moscow, 

Bremen,  Hazeltou,  Sunman, 

Charlestown,  Milton,  Young  America. 
Converse, 

There  has  been  a  very  gradual  but  constant  movement  among 
libraries  so  administered  to  reorganize  voluntarily  under  an  inde- 
pendent library  board.  During  the  last  two  years,  Liberty,  New 
Castle,  Remington,  Warsaw  and  Winchester  have  so  reorganized. 
The  Indiana  Library  Association  and  the  Indiana  Library  Trus- 
tees Association  have  officially  tried  to  have  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1913  a  law  making  the  reorganization  of  such  school  board 
libraries  compulsory. 

The  converse  method  of  establishing  relations  between  the  li- 
brary and  the  schools,  now  widely  emphasized  among  libraries  as 
a  most  useful  and  far  reaching  part  of  any  library's  work,  has  been 
well  developed  in  Indiana.  Even  the  smallest  libraries  of  the 
State,  with  a  few  exceptions,  make  an  effort  to  work  closely  with 
the  schools  according  to  one  or  more  various  proved  methods  of 
such  extension  work.  Such  cooperation  has,  probably  been  carried 
as  near  to  theoretical  perfection  in  Gary,  Indiana,  as  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  possible  because  of  the  alertness 
of  the  library  administrators  and  the  willing  help  of  supervisors 
of  the  unique  school  system  of  the  city.  Founded  only  a  few  years 
ago,  Gary  could  start  with  a  theory  and  not  a  condition.  The  con- 
ditions were  all  to  be  created.  In  the  school  buildings,  there  are 
connecting  library  rooms,  one  for  high  school  and  older  pupils,  and 
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one  for  the  smaller  children.  A  branch  librarian  is  in  charge.  To 
these  branch  libraries,  every  class  is  brought  regularly  by  its  teach- 
er for  an  hour  in  the  library.  This  is  as  much  a  part  of  each  child 's 
school  work  as  arithmetic,  spelling  or  any  branch  or  study.  The 
library  buys  not  only  general  books  for  these  branches,  but  many 
duplicates  of  supplementary  text  books  and  readers  which  the 
teachers  wish.  The  librarian  also,  devotes  her  time  to  these  chil- 
dren. Books  are  of  course,  circulated  from  these  branches  as  from 
any  branch.  In  this  way  every  child  in  the  schools  of  the  city  is 
made  familiar  with  the  librarv  and  with  books  as  instruments  of 
recreation  and  knowledge.  Instead  of  the  library's  sending  school- 
room libraries  to  the  schools,  the  schools  bring  the  children  to  the 
library.  ' 

Other  cities,  not  working  under  these  peculiarly  advantageous 
conditions  do  such  excellent  work  with  the  schools,  that  Indiana 
libraries  would  in  this  respect  compare  favorably  with  the  libraries 
of  other  States. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  has  an  active  Library 
Section,  which  holds  a  session  at  the  annual  state  meeting.  Al- 
though not  all  the  members  of  this  section  even  are  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  cooperation,  there  is  an  increasing  disposition 
among  teachers  to  work  in  close  touch  with  the  public  libraries. 

School  libraries,  maintained  by  the  schools  for  the  use  of  pupils 
are  many.  The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  that  to  become 
a  commissioned  high  school,  a  high  school  must  have  about  200 
well  selected  books,  including  a  good  encyclopedia  and  dictionary. 
It  must  also  purchase  every  year  some  books  for  its  library. 

A  glance  at  the  table  printed  below  will  show  that  many  of  these 
school  libraries  are  as  large  as,  or  larger  than  some  of  the  public 
libraries  of  the  State.  Naturally,  a  good  number  of  these  school 
libraries  would  be  found,  upon  inspection,  to  be  old  collections, 
worn  or  out  of  date,  and  tending  too  much  to  the  purely  text  book 
library;  but  a  supprisingly  large  number  are  well  selected  and 
sometimes  show  better  judgment  than  do  the  collections  in  public 
libraries,  where  inexperienced  librarians  or  board  members  without 
sufiScient  background,  have  selected  the  books.  The  principal  rea- 
son that  these  libraries  are  generally  inefiScient,  is  that  they  are 
entirely  unclassified  and  uncatalogued.  Want  of  some  library  sys- 
tem and  care  makes  them  hard  to  use.  The  Library  Commission, 
if  it  had  sufficient  appropriation,  could  work  wonders  with  these 
collections,  if  it  could  send  a  member  of  its  staff  to  consolidate  and 
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organize  these  libraries  and  work  out  some  system  of  interschool 
loans  and  cooperative  buying. 

Eight  high  schools  of  the  State  have  special  librarians  in  charge 
of  their  libraries.  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Marion,  Muncie,  Eich- 
mond  and  the  Shortridge,  Manual  Training,  and  Winona  Technical 
High  Schools  of  Indianapolis. 

Closely  germane  to  the  school  libraries  are  the  Teachers'  and 
Young  Peoples'  Reading  Circles. 

The  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  founded  in  1883,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  has  done  much 
through  the  weekly  or  monthly  meetings  of  its  local  circles  to  unify 
the  schools  of  the  townships  and  towns.  Two  or  three  books  a  year 
are  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  State  for  the  study  of 
the  teachers.  For  1914-15  the  books  chosen  are  Snedden,  David 
and  others.  Vocational  Education.  Hart,  Joseph  K.,  Educational 
resources  of  village  and  rural  communities. 

The  Young  People's  Reading  Circle,  has  a  closer  relation  with 
school  library  work.  Many  school  libraries  are  chiefly  a  collection 
of  the  Reading  Circle  books  for  past  years. 

* '  The  Young  People 's  Reading  Circle  is  an  institution  organized 
and  controlled  by  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association.  The 
purpose  of  the  Reading  Circle  is  to  place  the  general  reading  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools  under  careful  guidance  and  to  substitute 
for  the  trashy  and  often  vicious  reading  matter  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  a  grade  of  literature  at  once  sound 
in  content,  chaste  in  its  language  and  imagery  and  pure  in  its 
moral  tone. 

**  Furthermore,  the  plan  of  distribution  is  to  distribute  well 
selected,  wholesome  books,  suitable  for  the  grade  for  which  they  are 
recommended  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

^  *  The  influence  of  such  a  w^ork  and  its  value  to  the  State  cannot 
be  estimated.  Since  its  organization  the  Reading  Circle  has  been  the 
means  of  distributing  throughout  the  State  over  900,000  books — 
almost  a  million  of  carefully  selected  volumes,  and  these  have  gone 
into  every  city,  town  and  township.  The  average  annual  member- 
ship is  now  about  160,000  different  pupils;  thus  in  the  past  twenty- 
six  years  there  have  been  literally  millions  of  members,  not  count- 
ing the  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Circle,  but  many  of  whom  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  reading  these  books.  How  many  of  these 
persons  were  inspired  to  higher  ideals  by  the  noble  sentiment  and 
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dignified  characters  portrayed  in  these  books  no  one  can  even  con- 
jecture. ' ' 

^'The  logical  way  for  securing  these  books  is  for  the  township 
trustee  to  buy  them. 

**When  the  trustees  cannot  or  will  not  purchase  the  books,  the 
responsibility  of  the  purchase  then  rests  upon  the  teacher.  Liter- 
ary entertainments  and  suppers  of  different  kinds  are  the  usual 
methods  resorted  to  for  raising  money.  Sometimes  a  donation  of 
farm  products  is  asked  for,  and  these  donations  sold ;  sometimes  a 
small  donation  of  money  from  each  child  or  parent;  sometimes  the 
product  of  manual  training  work  is  sold,  and  sometimes  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  school  garden  or  greenhouse  are  sold  and  the  proceeds 
used  to  purchase  the  books. 

**By  giving  attention  to  the  ''Certificates"  and  ''Diplomas"  of 
the  Reading  Circle  much  interest  may  be  aroused  among  pupils. 
In  order  to  be  counted  a  member  of  the  Circle,  a  pupil  must  read 
one  or  more  books  on  the  list  for  the  current  year.  After  this  has 
been  done  the  teacher  should  j^ive  to  the  pupil,  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  a  certificate  of  membership  properly  signed  and  dated. 

"After  a  pupil  has  been  a  member  of  the  Circle  for  any  four 
years  of  his  school  life  as  shown  by  his  certificate  of  membership  he 
is  then  entitled  to  a  diploma ;  and  this  may  be  secured  by  present- 
ing the  certificate  of  membership  to  the  teacher  or  County  Super- 
intendent. No  charge  is  made  for  the  certificates  or  diplomas,  and 
they  may  be  secured  from  your  County  Superintendent,  who 
secures  them  from  the  secretary  of  the  Circle. ' ' 

The  list  of  books  for  1914-15  is  printed  here : 

Second  Grade. 

Stories  of  Famous  lectures.  Book  II.     l*owers. 

Cherry  Tree  Children — Blaisdell. 

Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners  Land — Sindelar. 

Fables  from  Afar— Bryce $1 .30 

Third  Grade. 

The  Magic  Speech  Flower — Hicks. 

The  Jatakas  Tales  of  India— Babbitt. 

Barbara's  Philippine  Joui'nej- — Burke. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind— Burgess $1.60 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades. 

Our  Common  Friends  and  Foes — Turner. 

Tales  of  the  Romans — Gould. 

When  Sarah  Went  to  School — Sinjymaster. 

Robin   Hood — Johnston $1 .  75 
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Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades. 

Peggy  Owen,  Patriot — Madison. 
Joe,  The  Book  Farmer — Harris. 
The  Secret  of  the  Olan — Brown. 
Boy  Scouts  of  Birch  Baric  Island— Holland $2.70 

Eighth  Gbade. 

Young  Shipper  of  the  Great  Lakes — Weir. 

Blue  Bonnets  Ranch  Parry — Jacobs  and  Read. 

Phoebe  and  Ernest — Gillniore. 

One  the  Trail  of  (irant  and  Lee— Hill $2.95 

High  School  Grades. 

Aln  Honor  Girl — Raymond. 

When  She  Came  Home  from  College — Hard  and  Wilson. 

New  Lives  for  Old — Carleton. 

George  Washington — Wilson $2 .  70 

Complete  set  of  twenty-four  books $13.00 

The  number  of  members  in  these  Young  People's  Reading  Cir- 
cles for  the  last  year  can  be  found  in  the  table  printed  below. 

The  Public  Library  Commission  has  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  schools  and  teachers.  It  was  largely  instrumental  in  starting 
the  library  section  of  the  Teachers'  Association  and  has  helped 
in  making  programs  for  its  meetings.  During  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1913,  a  member  of  the  staff  made  five  addresses  on 
Children's  Literature  at  the  County  Teachers'  Institutes.  Fre- 
quently, some  member  of  the  staff  addresses  a  Parent-Teachers' 
Club. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Commission  with  the  schools,  however, 
has  been  through  the  Traveling  Libraries.  During  the  biennium 
1912-14,  this  Department  sent  10,893  volumes  to  161  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  State.  This  service  could  be  expanded  almost  with- 
out limit,  if  the  Commission  could  furnish  the  books  and  the  neces- 
sary staff  to  handle  the  work.  As  is  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  the  schools  often  have  to  be  refused,  and  no  special  effort 
is  made  to  get  them  to  use  traveling  library  books. 

The  following  table  printed  from  the  reports  sent  by  the  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  will 
give  some  definite  idea  what  the  schools  are  doing  towards  the  en- 
couragement of  reading  and  towards  supplying  the  demand  created. 
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No.  Vols.  In      No.  Added     No.  members 

Library.  in  Year.       In  Y.  P.  R.  C. 
ADAMS  COUNTY— 
Townships : 

Blue  Creek 501  62  114 

French   809  77  150 

Hartford  1,257  84  226 

Jefferson   357  60  189 

Klrkland   694  10  35 

Monroe    1,160  17  206 

Preble    458  36  85 

Root   948  10  63 

St  Mary's 979  152  176 

Union   653  0  98 

Wabash  1,383  79  208 

Washington    1,402  39  170 

Towns: 

Berne 1.200  54 

Geneva 463  22 

City: 

Decatur 25  9  400 

ALLEN  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Abolt    1,430  15  180 

♦Adams   1,480  105  90 

Cedar  Creek 1,375  336  120 

Eel  River   600  100  80 

Jackson    1,275  21  140 

Jefferson   1,200  46  110 

Lafayette    (M5  125  80 

Lake   1,200  114  82 

Madison  2,085  270  145 

Marlon  875  59  00 

tMaumee  1,275  600  75 

Milan    700  63  LV> 

$Monroe 1,840  225  140 

Perry   1,200  25  207 

Pleasant    900  125  200 

Scipio   469  49  76 

Towns : 

Springfield    850  57  180 

St.   Joseph    1,260  175  143 

Washington    2,350  40  18.5 

Wayne  2,400  60  200 

City: 

Ft.  Wayne   45,119  5,166 


•   • 


•Includes  town  of  New  Haven,     flncludes  town  of  Shirley  City.    Jlncludes  town  of  Monroeville. 


No.  Added 

No. 

members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

10 

21 

28 

22 

17 

07 

71 

37 

50 

48 

57 

•  •  • 

33 

77 

•  •  • 

12 

•  •  • 

82 

•  •  % 

28 

77 


BARTHOLOMEW  COUNTY—  No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

Clay   667 

Clifty    682 

CJolumbus    1,565 

Flatrock    638 

German   400 

Harrison    445 

Hawcreek    499 

Towns : 

Hartsville   50 

Hope 441 

Elizabethtown    250 

City : 

City  of  Coliinibiis 10,500                    700 


BENTON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Bolivar 1,190 

Center    1,400 

Grant  1,400 

Gilboa    700 

Hickory  Grove 510 

Oak  Grove   945 

Parish  Grove 000 

Pine 390 

Richland   800 

Union   1,460 

York   1,200 

Towns : 

Fowler   3,818                    201                      63 

City: 

(None.) 


BLACKFORD  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Harrison    (with   Montpolier 
Library) 

Jackson    500  357  150 

Licking  (with  City  Library) 

Washinjyton 

Towns : 

(None.) 
Cities : 

Hartford  City   7,650  1 ,105 

Montpelier    6,872  514 


80 

75 

201 

25 

60 

25 

50 

22 

62 

27 

170 

32 

65 

28 

75 

31 

75 

29 

60 

30 

60 

60 

78 


BOONE  COUNTY—  No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

Center    1,946 

ainton  424 

Eagle   1,307 

Harrison    134 

Jackson    1,295 

Jefferson  1,390 

Marion  1,187 

Perry   590 

Sugar  Creek G46 

Union  250 

Wasliington    G23 

Wortli 22G 

Towns : 

Thorntown    3,300 

City: 

Lebanon  1,500 


No.  Added     No.  members 
in  Year.       in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 


36 

23 

205 

14 

•  •  • 

29 

500 

18 

•  •  • 

52 

200 

53 

74 

29 

•  •  • 

30 

•  •  • 

32 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

22 

•  •  • 

400 

•  •  • 

40 

•  •  • 

BROWN  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Hamblen   . . 

Jackson   . . . 

Johnson  . . . 

Van  Buren 

Washington 
Towns : 

Nashville  .. 
'   City: 

(None.) 


438 
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42 
93 
45 

82 


CARROLL  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Adams   2,000 

Burlington 400 

Carrollton  1,400 

Clay    1,200 

Deer  Creek 2,000 

Democrat    500 

Jackson   1 ,100 

Jefferson   000 

Madison  700 

Monroe 800 

Rock  Creek 1,500 

Tippecanoe  1,400 

Washington 1,000 

Towns : 

Flora    1,300 

City: 

Delphi    1,000 


20 

120 

20 

8 

240 

48 

20 

110 

200 

80 

20 

40 

90 

no 

40 

120 

00 

120 

30 

120 

150 

200 

80 

80 

100 

90 

50 

200 

100 

150 

79 


CASS  COUNTY—  Xo.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

Adams   350 

Bethlehem  425 

Boone  3CK) 

Olay   200 

Clinton 325 

Deer  Creek  475 

Eel    VM 

Harrison  875 

Jackson  700 

Jefferson  3ti0 

Miami    350 

Noble   625 

Tipton    750 

Washington GOO 

Towns : 

Galveston    050 

Royal  Center 825 

Walton  800 

City: 

Logansport    


Xo.  Added 

Xo. 

members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

m 

200 

1(M 

175 

•  •  • 

140 

48 

75 

155 

125 

107 

250 

132 

200 

47 

250 

42 

125 

24 

160 

121 

140 

76 

150 

200 

225 

26 

160 

80 

•  •  • 

168 

200 

10 

•  •  ■ 

CLARK  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Bethlehem  

Carr   

Charlestown   2.750 

Jeffersonville    

Monroe 

Oregon   

Owen    

Silver  Creek 

Union   

Utica 

Washington 

Wood    

Towns : 

Charlestown    

Clarksville    

New  Providence   

Port  Fulton   

Sellersburg   

City: 

Jeffersonville   9,295 


450 


240 
212 
375 
250 
320 
2.55 
125 
270 
240 
235 
270 
245 


575 


80 


CLAY  COUNTY—  Xo.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

Brazil 

Cass   

Dick  Johnson 

Harrison 

Jaclfson 

Lewis 

Perry   400 

Posey    

Sugar  Ridge 123 

Van  Biiren 

Washington    

Towns : 

Bowling  Green 

Carbon   310 

Center  Point   50 

Clay  City  600 

Knightsville 

City: 

Brazil 

CLINTON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Center    460 

Forest    138 

Jackson   846 

Johnson   600 

Kirklin 996 

Madison    381 

Micliigan    1,619 

Owen    757 

Perry   400 

Ross   1,500 

Sugar  Creek 300 

Union  400 

Warren    300 

Washington    500 

Towns : 

(None.) 

City: 

Frankfort    5,311 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Boone 

Jennings    

Johnson   

Liberty  


No.  Added      No.  members 
in  Year.       in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 


100 

•  ■ 

46 


503 


200 


226 


40 

28 

108 

•  •  • 

163 

40 

•  •  • 

25 

4 

50 

2 

25 

37 

206 

•  •  • 

60 

100 

90 

•  •  • 

75 

•  •  • 

50 

•  •  • 

60 

50 

50 

■  •  • 

100 

80 
261 
149 
214 


81 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY— Continued.    No.  Vols,  in 
Townships :  Library. 

Ohio 

Patoka   

Sterling   

I'nion   

Whiskey  Run 

Towns : 

Alton    

English    

Leavenworth    

Marengo    

Milltown    

City : 

(None.) 

DAVIESS  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Barr   150 

Bogard   300 

Elmore 

Harrison    

Madison  100 

Reeve  125 

Steele   425 

Van  Buren 

Veale   

Washington    500 

Towns : 

Elnora    GIO 

Odon  542 

City : 

Washington    

DEARBORN  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Caesar  Creek  241 

Center    304 

Clay    381 

Harrison    625 

Hogan    475 

Jackson   745 

Kelso   245 

Lawreneeburg    419 

Logan  687 

Manchester    1,778 

Miller   745 

Sparta   1,063 

Washington    457 

York   914 


No.  Added 

No. 

members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

165 

382 

21)4 

2(J3 

2(K) 

57 

81 

127 

94 

92 

150 

45 

240 


25 
25 


25 


43 
22 

1,000 


50 


260 


45 

36 

8 

•  •  • 

3 

14 

37 

81 

•  • 

89 

.09 

76 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  • 

25 

•  • 

46 

69 

94 

23 

49 

89 

64 

27 

27 

12 

65 

6—2957 


82 

DEARBORN  COUNTY— Continued.     No.  Vols,  in       No.  Added     No.  members 

Towns :  Library.           in  Year.       in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

Dillsboro    210                     38                     23 

Greendale   426 

Moores  Hill   600                     30 

St.  Leon   125                        8                     34 

West  Harrison   79                     20                     18 

City: 

Aurora   200                .... 

Lawrenceburg    

DECATUR  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Adams 1,043                    332                    131 

Clay    .' 842                    108                     60 

Clinton  140                      32                     95 

Fugit    1,961                    294                      90 

Jackson   1,948                    427                    198 

Marion   1,172                    172                    132 

Sandcreek   838                      80                    125 

Washington    2,094                    160                    148 

Towns : 

Millhousen    

Westport   497                      10 

City: 

Greensburg   5,952                      68 


•  • 


•  •  • 


•  • 


•  •  • 


•    • 


•  • 


•   • 


DEKALB  COUNTY— 
Townships : 

Butler 

Concord 300 

Fairfield    ...  170 

Franklin    ...  •  •  • 

Grant 200  100  50 

Jackson   

Keyser   

Newville    250 

Richland   722  9  105 

Smithfield    

Spencer   300  40  ... 

Stafford   

Troy 

Union   230  6 

Wilmington 350  50  200 

Towns : 

Altona    1 

Ashley    544 

Concord    550  20 

Waterloo    800  80 


•   •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


•   •  • 


•  • 


83 

DEKALB  COUNTY~<"oiitinued.  No.  Vols,  in 

City :  Library. 

Auburn 3,806 

Butler    570 

Garrett    

DELAWARE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Center    

Delaware 

Hamilton    525 

Harrison   375 

Liberty    404 

Monroe 837 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Niles  45 

Perry   175 

Salem  1.075 

Union   510 

Washington 762 

Towns : 

Albany   383 

Eaton   400 

City : 

Munde   32,725 

DUBOIS  COUNTY— 

Townships  : 

Columbia   100 

Harbison    

Boone 

Madison   230 

Bainbridare    

Marion 

Hall    

Jefferson 

Jackson   

Patoka   

Cass   200 

Ferdinand 

Towns : 

Birdseye    121 

Ferdinand 

Jasper    644 

City: 

Huntingbiirj?    1,144 


No.  Added 

No.  members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

50 

•  •  • 

41 

•  •  • 

25 
12 


22 

300 

3,021 


•   •   • 


•   •   • 


84 

ELKHART  COUNTY—  No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :   •  Library. 

Bango    ; . . .        457 

Benton   201 

Cleveland    175 

Clinton  and   Millersburg. . .        250 

Concord   4,980 

Elkhart   250 

Harrison   1,000 

Jackson    

Jefferson   500 

Locke   1,320 

Middlebury 

Olive 

Osolo    

Union   483 

Washington  and   Bristol ...        400 

York   325 

Towns : 

Middlebury    1,200 

Nappanee    1,540 

Wakarusa    949 

Cities : 

Elkhart  City   22,050 

Goshen 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Columbia   515 

Connersville    774 

Fairview    280 

Harrison   908 

Jackson   716 

Jennings    344 

Orange  370 

Posey    823 

Waterloo   593 

Towns : 

E.  Connersville 

City : 

Connorsvillo    City    

FLOYD  COUNTY— 

Townshii)s : 

Franklin    

Georgetown    

Greenville   300 

Lafayette    

New  Albany 930 


No.  Added 
in  Year. 
75 
1 


200 
20 

180 


No.  members 
in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 


20 

48 


183 

•   •   • 

25 


125 
100 

1 ,300 


GO 

90 

86 

100 

•  • 

130 

49 

100 

32 

110 

90 

75 

40 

100 

40 

110 

24 

SO 

85 


No.  Vols.  In 
Library. 


FLOYD  COUNTY— Continued. 
Towns : 

Georgetown    

Silver  Grove 

City: 

New  Albany 19,737 


No.  Added     No.  members 
in  Year.       in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 


1,050 


FOUNTAIN  COUNTY— 
Townships : 

Cain    

Davis   

Fulton    

Jackson   

Logan  

Millcreek  

Richland   

Shawnee   

Troy   

Van  Buren  . . . 

Wabash   

Towns : 

(None.) 
Cities : 

Attica    

Covington    

Veedersburg  . . 


•    •  « 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Bath    1,176 

Blooming  (irove 325 

Brooliville   2,942 

Butler 1,118 

Fairfield    808 

Highland   2,446 

Laurel    664 

Metamora   152 

Posey   460 

Ray  1,228 

Saltcreek   650 

Springfield    2,665 

White  Water  2,699 

Towns : 

Brookville   882 

Oldenburg    312 

City: 

(None.) 


68 

110 

0 

90 

243 

241 

78 

136 

98 

84 

229 

251 

63 

142 

21 

16 

57 

83 

86 

111 

57 

66 

123 

15(5 

199 

235 

40 

250 

18 

113 

86 

FULTON  COUNTY—  No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

.  Aubbeenaubbee 418 

Henry 700 

Liberty 1,157 

New  Castle 531 

Richland   138 

Rochester   •  . . . 

Union   830 

Wayne   1,000 

Towns : 

Kewanna   117 

City: 

Rochester    49 

GIBSON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Barton    

Center    600 

Columbia 

Johnson   550 

Montgomery   1,500 

Patoka    

Union    1,200 

Wabash   

Washington    801 

WMiite  River 

Towns : 

Oakland  City 1,050 

City : 

Princeton    

GRANT  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

('enter    

Fairmont    2G5 

Franklin    

(Jreen 

Jefferson 

Liberty    720 

Mill   1,020 

Monroe 

Pleasant    

Richland 

Sims 50 

Van  Buren  25 

Washington    260 

Towns : 

Fairmount 900 


No.  Added     No.  members 
in  Year.       in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 


150 

HJO 

119 

168 

20 

•  •  • 

100 

•  •  • 

•  ft  • 

20 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

100 

80 

49 


40 

•  •  • 

25 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

50 

•  •  • 

170 

350 

625 

•  •  • 

330 

100 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

70 

•  •  • 

300 

154 


180 


316 


50 


87 

GRANT  COUNTY— <:ontimicHl.  Xo.  Vols,  in 

Towns :  Library. 

Jonesboro   500 

Swayzee 320 

Upland  400 

Cities : 

(ias  City 

Marion 

GREENE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Beech   Creek    979 

Cass   333 

Center    464 

Fairplay    405 

Grant  833 

Highland   311 

Jackson    242 

Jefferson    170 

Richland    517 

Smith    297 

Stafford   884 

Stockton    550 

Taylor   414 

Washington    702 

Wright   G25 

Towns : 

Bloomfield  3.450 

Worthington    850 

City: 

Jasonville   530 

Linton    500 

HAMILTON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Adams    

Clay    

Delaware    

Fall  Greek 

Jackson   

Noblesville    

Washington    2,246 

Wayne  ... 

White  River 

Towns : 

Cicero 

Sheridan    1,500 

City: 

Noblesville    200 


Xo.  Added 

Xo.  meinhors 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

50 

•   •   • 

10 

•    ■   • 

50 

•    •   • 

79 
130 

99 

51 

358 

8 

49 

19 
0 

10 
190 
150 
188 
126 

86 

50 
50 

30 
100 


115 


150 


50 
22 


88 


No.  Vols,  in 
Library. 


550 

•  •  • 

300 


HANCOCK  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Blue  River 

Brandy  wine   

Brown    

Buck  Creek   

Center    

Green  

Jackson    

Sugar  Creek    

Vernon 

Towns : 

Fortville    1,535 

City: 

Greenfield   G,266 


500 

487 


No.  Added 
in  Year. 


50 
31 


50 
31 


20 
324 


No.  members 
in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 


190 


200 


HARRISON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Blue  River  

Boone  

Franklin    

Harrison   

Heth   

Jackson   

Morgan    

Posey   

Scott  

Spencer   

Taylor   

Washington    

Webster  

Towns : 

Corydon  1,164 

Elizabeth 

Lanesville   

Mauckport    

Cities : 

(None.) 


63 


HENDRICKS  COUNTY— 
Townships : 

Brown   

Center   

Clay   1,474 

Eel  River  1,551 

Franklin   

Guilford    3,000 

Liberty  


535 

•    •  • 

151 

•   •   • 

•   •   • 

200 

250 

40 

75 

•   •   • 

89 


HENDRICKS  COUNTY— (Continued.   No.  Vols.  In 


ToiJV'iiships  : 

Lincoln    .... 

Clarion   

Middle   

Union   

Washington 
Towns : 

Anio    

Brownsbwrg 

Clayton    

Coatesville  . 
Danville  .... 
North  Salem 
Pittsboro  .. . 
Plainfield  ... 
Cities : 

(None.) 


Library. 


75 

M4 


No.  Added     No.  men;  hers 
in  Year.       in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 


51 


HENRY  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Blue  River  425 

Dudley 

Fall  Creek    1,110 

Franklin    1,000 

Greensboro   

Harrison    

Henry 895 

Jefferson   144 

Liberty 

Prairie   •       340 

Spiceland    G84 

Stony  Creek 200 

Wayne  1,353 

Towns : 

Knightstown  4,300 

Middletown    700 

City: 

New  Castle 

HOWARD  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Center    819 

Clay   1,319 

Ervin   1,757 

Harrison    585 

Honey  Creek  969 

Howard  1.800 

Jackson   825 

Liberty 1,681 


10 


2 
75 

42 


75 


To 
250 

•   •   ■ 

70 


41 

52 

60 

508 

25 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

150 

soo 

•  •  • 

35 

•  •  • 

105 

218 

179 

118 

118 

122 

30 

31 

32 

48 

87 

93 

61 

96 

155 

205 

90 


HOWARD  COUNTY— Continued.         No.  Vols,  in 
Townships :  riihrary. 

Monroe 816 

Taylor    1,035 

Union   1,175 

Towns : 

(None.) 
City : 

Kokomo 10,369 


No.  Added 

No.  members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

29 

102 

178 

135 

82 

124 

1,595 


HUNTINGTON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Clear  Creek 

Dallas    

Huntington   2,300 

Jackson    600 

Jefferson   

Lancaster   

Polk 

Rock  Creek   

Salamonie  

Union   2,200 

Warren    745 

Wayne   

Towns : 

Andrews    

Markle   400 

Roanoke    557 

Warren    1,275 

City : 

Huntington   25,000 


20 
50 


75 
12 


46 
800 

2,000 


300 


155 


JACKSON  COUNTY— 
Townships : 

Driftwood    

Grassy  Fork 

Brownstown 

Washington    

Jackson    

Redding  

Vernon  

Hamilton  

Carr  

Owen   

Salt  Creek 

Towns : 

Brownstown   706 

Crothersville    

City : 

Seymour  5,653 


175 


460 


21 
125 
149 

60 
110 
156 
186 
312 

96 
194 

26 


91 


X(».  Vols.  In 
Library. 


r>6<; 


JASPER  COUNTY— 
Townshii)K : 

Barkley    

Carpenter    1,250 

GiUam    VAo 

Hanging  Grove  577 

Jordan  816 

Kankalsee   347 

Keener  471 

Marion  491 

Milroy    415 

Newton    590 

Union   1 ,151 

Wallier 584 

Wheatfield    397 

Towns : 

Remington    1,500 

Wlieatfield    500 

City: 

Rensselaer    12.500 


No.  Added 
in  Year. 


5 


20 
50 
24 
30 
31 
34 
45 
45 
38 
1G7 
0 
47 

500 
25 

500 


No.  ni(»mlK»rs 
in  Y.  r.  R.  (\ 

47 

84 

47 

27 

68 

27 
139 

71 

50 

01 
171 

70 

49 


120 


JAY  COUNTY— 

Townshii>s : 

Bear  Creek 
Greene  . . . . 
Jaclsson  . . . 
Jefferson   . . 

Knox    

Madison  .. . 

Noble   

Penn   

Pike    

Richland  .. 
Wabash  . . . 
Wayne   . . . . 


Towns : 

Redkey  . . . 

Salamonia 
Cities : 

Dunkirk  .. 

Portland    . 


(550 


320 


1,000 


100 


20 


100 


350 


1,700 


50 


JEFFERSON  COUNtY— 

Townships : 

Graham   , . 

Hanover    

Lancaster    

Madison  

Milton    


400 

1,100 

150 

GOO 


lO 


125 


92 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Continued.   No.  Vols,  in      No.  Added     No.  members 
Townships :  Librar5%  in  Year.       in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

Monroe    

Republican    500 

Saluda    800  ...  203 

Shelby    

Smyrna    

Towns : 

(None.) 
City : 

Madison    9,500  106  548 


JOHNSON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Blue  River  250 

Clark  250 

Franklin    512 

Hensley  250 

Needham  350 

Nineveh    600 

.    Pleasant    850 

Union   540 

White  River 150 

Towns : 

Edinburg   585 

Greenwood   1,200 

City: 

Franklin    7,000 


GO 

10 

12 

111 

•  •   • 

150 

200 

80 

34 


12 


•   •   ■ 


283 


100 


*   •   • 


KNOX  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Busseron  376 

Decker   159 

Harrison   930 

Johnson   432 

Palmyra 275 

Steen    892 

Vincennes   613 

Vigo 570 

Washington    934 

Widner    321 

Towns : 

(None.) 

Cities : 

Blcknell    1,500 

Yinc^nnes    .  , 10,711 


63 

121 

42 

61 

125 

212 

67 

183 

40 

150 

112 

140 

60 

183 

230 

160 

70 

308 

104 

176 

160 
434 


93 


KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY—  No.  Vols,  in 

Townsliips :  Library. 

Clay    1,010 

Etna    742 

Franklin    842 

Harrison   (557 

Jackson  985 

Jefferson   702 

Lake    1,054 

Monroe   014 

Plain    702 

Prairie    559 

Scott    852 

Seward   730 

Tippecanoe    350 

Turkey  Creek    85(> 

Van  Buren  1,477 

Washington 955 

Wayne   1,318 

Towns : 

Leesburg    

Mentone   1,650 

Pierceton    1,020 

Syracuse    

City: 

Warsaw    4,585 


No.  Added 

No.  members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  K.  C. 

90 

214 

10(5 

123 

36 

117 

38 

115 

32 

201 

18 

172 

70 

242 

3 

KM 

110 

65 

60 

154 

45 

127 

180 

205 

55 

112 

65 

104 

67 

172 

•  •  • 

127 

312 

173 

95 
20 


lo: 


90 


LAGRANGE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Bloomfield    80 

Clay    

Clearspring 

Eden    

Greenfield   350 

Johnson  250 

Lima    580 

Milford    900 

Newburg    

Springfield    

Van  Buren   300 

Towns : 

La  Grange 

City: 

(None.) 


40 


50 

127 

30 

50 


50 


36 


350 


94 


LAKE  COUNTY—  No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

Calumet    1,246 

Oedar  Creek 1,505 

Center    1,590 

Eagle  Creek  170 

Hanover  1,700 

North  1,601 

Ross   1,887 

St  John  750 

West  Creek 1,800 

Wlnfield   1,117 

Towns : 

East  GsLjy 201 

Griffith    480 

Highland 292 

Hobart    2,354 

Lowell    525 

Miller 943 

Munster  425 

Scherrerville  60 

Cities : 

Crown  Point   4,307 

Eiast   Chicago    G.lOO 

Gary    34,283 

Hammond  13,054 

Whiting    9,530 

LAPORTE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Union    1,195 

Washington    1,145 

Wills 1,366 

Cass    2,286 

Center    1,822 

Clinton   1,380 

Cool  Spring   1,803 

Dewey    1,414 

Galina    1.181 

Hanna    800 

Hudson    728 

Johnson    687 

Kankakee   2,327 

Lincoln    890 

Michigan    745 

New  Durham    1,720 

Noble    2,363 

Pleasant    1,100 


No.  Added 

No.  members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

396 

66 

253 

120 

80 

75 

100 

25 

100 

65 

376 

135 

340 

129 

75 

50 

40 

100 

66 

80 

25 

42 

24 

80 

22 

37 

360 

60 

30 

20 

224 

95 

40 

45 

15 

15 

300 

1,215 

9,184 

2,096 

1,027 

81 

46 

128 

23 

60 

18 

120 

72 

103 

38 

80 

43 

42 

33 

141 

65 

84 

32 

20 

140 

74 

•  •  • 

72 

48 

170 

84 

40 

22 

•  •  • 

4 

168 

4 

73 

66 

104 

56 

0? 


LAPORXE:    county— Coiitimied.        X<».  Vols,  in 

Xownsliips :  Library. 

Praiirie 400 

Scipio    1,354 

Springfield    1,873 

(  None. ) 
Cities : 

I^  Porte  19,465 

Micliigan  (^ty  13,014 


X<K  Adde<l 

No.  members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  I».  R.  C. 

35 

28 

61 

28 

104 

38 

2,000 


L  AlWRENCE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Bono    

Guthrie    

Indian    Creek    

Marion    

Marshall 

Perry    200 

Pleasant  Run    

Shawswick    

Spice  Valley    

Towns : 

( None. ) 
Cities : 

Bedford    (city   library) 11,000 

Mitchell    (school   library)..        500 


300 


30 


2,000 
22 


200 


MADISON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Adams    

Anderson    GOO 

Boone    560 

Duck  Creek    

Fall  Creek   

Green 

Jackson   

Lafayette    

Monroe   

Pipe  Creek  078 

Richland  

Stony  Creek 1,000 

Union    450 

Van  Buren 

Towns : 

Frankton    

Lapel    230 

Pendleton    

Summitville    700 


140 


200 
25 


30 


96 


MADISON  COUNTY—C.ontinued.        No.  Vols,  in 
Cities :  Library. 

Anderson 

Alexandria   4,650 

Blwood   

MARION  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Center    

Decatur  1,800 

Franklin    700 

Lawrence  2,614 

Perry   1,000 

Pike    460 

Washington    3,900 

Warren    600 

Wayne  1,750 

Town: 

Beech  Grove 

City : 

Indianapolis 182,476 

MARSHALL  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Bourbon   600 

Center    850 

German   100 

Green    400 

North  500 

Polk    800 

Tippecanoe   400 

Union    000 

Walnut  600 

West   600 

Towns: 

Argos   650 

Bourbon    800 

Bremen    1,000 

Culver    550 

City: 

Plymouth    800 

MARTIN  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Baker    

Brown    

Center    

Halbert    

Lost  River  175 

McCameron  


No.  Added  No.  members 

in  Year.  in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

192 


140 
500 

50 
153 
150 

12 
300 
100 
400 


300 


200 


8,517 


50 


100 


100 


40 
50 
50 
25 


15 


ti) 


97 

MARTIN  COUNTY— Continued.  No.  Vols,  in       No.  Added      No.  mcmbors 

Townships :                                        IJbrary.  in  Year.       in  Y.  V.  R.  C. 

Miteheltree    

F*pri"v 

Rntherford    155 

Town : 

Shoals    1,200  400 

City : 

Loog<K)tee    100 

MIAMI  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Allen    779  271                      81 

Butler    1,124  111)                      77 

Clay    1,414  111)                    19:5 

Deer  Creek   1,005  195                      8:5 

Erie  897  83                      47 

Harrison   1,215  67                      80 

Jackson    031  15                      33 

Jefferson    700  50                    147 

Perry    1,034  204                    178 

Pern   1,001  117                    141 

Pike  Creek   2.245  229                    181 

Richland    1,394  41                      58 

Union    702  195                      08 

Washington    1,262  124                    170 

Towns : 

Amboy    953 

Converse   3,000  75 

City: 

Peru 258  12 

MONROE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Bean  Blossom 148                    310 

Benton    100                    133 

Bloomington    120                    173 

Clear  Creek 124 

Indian  Creek 48                      28 

Marion    40                      30 

Perry    120                     248 

Polk    40 

Richland    60                      130 

Salt  Creek    48                    115 

Van  Buren 140                    142 

Washington    40                      80 

Town : 

Ellettsville    100  200 

City : 

Bloomington 3,077  251 


•   •   •  •  •   • 


•   ■ 


•   • 


•   • 


7—2957 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY—  No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library-. 

Brown    2,000 

Clark    500 

Coal  Creok   1,500 

Franklin    500 

Madison    1,264 

Ripley    600 

Scott    300 

Sugar  Creek 300 

I'nion    2,000 

Walnut    070 

Wayne  1,400 

Town : 

Ladoga    500 

City : 

Crawfordsville    12,196 

MORGAN  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Adams    1,000 

Ashland  716 

Baker 200 

Brown    2,400 

Clay  ' 650 

Green   400 

Gregg  200 

Harrison    265 

Jackson    545 

Jefferson   220 

Madison    300 

Monroe   700 

Ray   1,140 

Washington   800 

Town : 

Mooresville 

City: 

Martinsville    

NEWTON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Beaver    1,124 

Collfax    596 

Grant  1,481 

Iroquois    862 

Jackson   1,104 

Jefferson    1,166 

Lake 692 


No.  Added 

Nc 

►.  members 

in  Year. 

in 

Y.  P.  R.  C. 

00 

200 

r»o 

90 

100 

100 

85 

100 

40 

100 

50 

90 

50 

100 

15 

40 

90 

540 

80 

290 

75 

50 

535 


16 

>  •  • 

60 
50 

»  •  • 

16 
16 


300 


173 

90 

90 

44 

51 

43 

101 

64 

126 

99 

32 

11 

44 

50 

99 

NEWTON  COUNTY— ('out imicMl.  No.  Vols,  in       No.  Added      No.  nu'iiiluMs 

Townships:  Lil>rar.v.           in  Year.        in  Y.  V.  K.  ('. 

Lincoln   7(>7 

MK'lellan    («>r» 

Washington   l.S5i> 

Towns : 

Brooli    1,2(K) 

Goodland    2,73:i 

Kentland  1,100 

Morocco fKK) 

Mt.  Ayr 

CMty: 

( None. ) 


•    ■ 


•  •  • 


•  • 


20 

0 

70 

♦>•> 

200 

07 

•   •   • 

125 

•   •   • 

25 

■   •   • 

50 

•   •   • 

ik; 

NOBLE  COUNTY— 

Townshii)s : 

Albion    

Allen    1,015                     180 

Elkhart    (500                      30 

Green    823                      58 

Jefferson    1,080                      93 

Noble   807                        9 

Orange 1,008                      68 

Perry    248                      67 

Sparta    500                    200 

Swan    1,542 

Washington   598                      67 

Wayne   814                      81 

York    1,404                      71 

Town: 

Albion   ...                     ... 

Cities : 

Kendallville   2,761 

Ligonier    3,500 


OHIO  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Cass    

Pike    

Randolph 

Union    

Towns : 

( None. ) 
City: 

Rising  Sun   1,810  19 

8—2957 


100 


No.  Vols,  ill 
Library. 


ORANGE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

French  Lick  

Greenfield    

Jackson   

North  East 

North  West  

Oraugeville    

Paoli   

Stampers  Creek 

South  East   

Towns : 

French  Lick    

Orleans    1,882 

Paoli 200 

West  Baden  713 

Cities : 

(None.) 


No.  Added 
in  Year. 


No.  members 
in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 
50 


91 

■    •   • 

IIG 


OWEN  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Clay 

Franklin    148 

Harrison    

Jackson   

Jefferson   

Jennings   

Lafayette  

Marion    

Montgomery    

Morgan    100 

Taylor    

Washington    

Wayne   608 

Towns : 

Gosport    1,000 

Spencer   875 

City: 

(None.) 


51 


72 


128 


43 


150 


PARKE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 
Adams  . . . 
Florida  . . . 
Greene  . . . 
Howard  . , 
Jackson  . . 
Liberty  . . , 
Penn 


101 


PARKE:  county— Continued. 
Townships : 

Raccoon  

Reserve   

Sugar  Creek    

Union  

Wabash 

Washington    

Towns : 

Bloomingdale  

Montezuma  

Rockville    

Cities : 

(None.) 


No.  Vols,  in       No.  Added     No.  meml)ors 


Libr 


iry. 


in  Ye 


ir. 


in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 


PERRY  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Anderson 954 

Clark    1,048 

Leopold    G4() 

Oil    734 

Tobin    1,29(5 

Troy   2,184 

Union    534 

Town. 

Troy   750 

Cities : 

Cannelton    3,650 

Tell  City  2,850 


246 

217 

256 

279 

124 

108 

143 

208 

274 

2i(; 

260 

229 

57 

190 

50 

288 
304 


350 


PIKE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Clay    

Jefferson   . . 

Lockhart   . . 

Logan  

Madison    . . 

Marion    . . . . 

Monroe  . . . . 

Patoka  . . . . 

Washington 
Town : 

Petersburg 
Cities : 

(None.) 


38 


200 


825 


25 


75 


115 


PORTER  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Boone  1,100 

Center    1,639 


180 
32 


102 


PORTER  COUNTY— (Continued.  No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

Jackson    1,323 

Liberty   1,081 

Morgan  1,285 

Pine    1,253 

Pleasant  2,274 

Portage    1,720 

Porter    1.350 

Union    1,024 

Washington   903 

Westchester 2,045 

Towns : 

(None.) 
Oity : 

Valparaiso    0,371 

POSEY  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Bethel    

Black    

Center    470 

Harmony    400 

Lynn    

Marrs    

Point 

Robb    610 

Rabinson   500 

Smith   491 

Towns : 

New  Harmony 20,000 

Poseyville  2,608 

City: 

Mt.  Vernon 700 

PULASKI  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Beaver    499 

Cass    1,023 

Franklin    1,422 

Harrison    1,326 

Indian  Creek 728 

Jefferson   592 

Monroe   892 

Rich  Grove   920 

Salem  2,001 

Tippecanoe   722 

Van  Bnren   1,289 

White  Rost   1,720 


No.  Added 

No. 

members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

09 

17 

225 

44 

158 

60 

100 

•  •  • 

295 

130 

222 

•  •  • 

12(J 

•  ■  • 

3(J 

27 

67 

23 

74 


70 

20 


314 

•   •   • 

111 

469 

400 

97 


228 
73 


72 

109 

100 

96 

180 

131 

160 

14(J 

60 

102 

16 

86 

79 

126 

110 

122 

180 

186 

90 

172 

129 

183 

104 

202 

103 


PULASKI  COUNTY— Continued. 
Town : 

Winamac    

Cities : 

( None. ) 


No.  Vols,  in 
Library. 


No.  Added 
in  Year. 


No.  members 
in  Y.  P.  It.  C. 
50 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY— 
Townships : 

Franklin    515 

Green    400 

Greensfork    1,800 

Jackson   1,820 

Monroe   1.150 

Nettle  Creek 421 

Stoney  Creek  927 

Ward    938 

Washinp^ton    820 

Wayne    3,000 

West  Kiver (KX) 

White  Uiver 1,700 

Towns : 

Farmhmd    1,435 

Ridseville   900 

(Mties: 

Union  City   5,730 

Winchester   1,300 


81 

83 

50 

120 

200 

300 

84 

285 

25 

300 

80 

208 

144 

111 

14 

395 

120 

GOO 

100 

290 

100 

250 

150 

4(K) 

30 

125 

50 

120 

320 


RIPLEY  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Adams    

Brown    

Center    

Delaware   

Franklin    

Jackson    

Johnson    500 

Laughery   295 

Otter  Creek  480 

Shelby    

Washington    

Towns : 

Milan    650 

Osgood    900 

8unman    150 

Versailles    550 

City: 

Batesville 1,600 


50 

•  • 

60 


195 
100 

•  •  • 

50 
500 


200 


150 

•  •  • 

8 

•  •  • 

150 


104 

RUSH  COUNTY—  No.  Vols,  in 

Towiishii)s :  Library. 

Anderson    400 

Center    200 

Jackson   400 

Noble   500 

Orange    900 

Posey   300 

Richland    200 

Ripley    5,5*50 

Rushville 350 

Union    300 

Walker   1,130 

Washington    715 

Town : 

Carthage    

City: 

Rnshville    G41 

SCOTT  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Finley 

Jennings    200 

Johnson  

Lexington   174 

Vienna    

Town : 

Scottsburg    800 

Cities : 

(None.) 


No.  Added 

No.  member^ 

in  Year. 

inY 

.  1».  R.  C 

60 

•  •  • 

50 

•  •  • 

50 

80 

25 

150 

200 

160 

40 

•  •  • 

20 

120 

182 

33 

52  . 

200 

40 

100 

90 

200 

s 


25 


40 

•  •   • 

12 

•  •   • 

300 


100 
150 
150 
50 
100 


SHELBY  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Addison    585 

Brandywine   553 

Hanover    1,200 

Hendricks    

Jackson    288 

Liberty   410 

Marion    124 

Moral   ^ 

Noble    195 

Shelby    

Sugar  Creek 19(J 

Union    

Van  Buren   114 

Washington    94 


90 

144 

68 

200 

65 

346 

•  ■  • 

62 

•  •  • 

250 

120 

212 

24 

83 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

24 

•  •  • 

3 

■  •  • 

150 

•  •  ■ 

24 

«  •  • 

218 

25 

106 

105 


No.  Vols,  ill 
Libniry. 


SHELBY  COUNTY— C^oiitiimed. 
Town : 

Morrlstowu    

City : 

Slielbyville    12,378 


No.  Added 
in  Year. 


540 


No.  members 
in  Y.  l\  U.  C. 


SPENCER  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Carter  

Clay    

Grass   

Hammond   

Harrison   

Hnff   

Jackson    

Luce  

Ohio   

Towns : 

C'brisney    

Dale    545 

Grandview    1,200 

St.  Meinrad 

City: 

Rockport   1.14G 


1,0():5 
50 


71) 

2(>8 


4 

120 

12 


50 


37 


183 

180 


15 


STARKE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

California   500 

Center    410 

Davis   1,934 

Jackson   

North  Bend  850 

Oregon  1,730 

Rail  Road 465 

Washington    1,0(X) 

Wayne   400 

Towns : 

Hamlet  400 

Knox    2,000 

North  Judson   1,800 

Cities : 

( None. ) 


120 

24() 

120 

191 

120 

90 

•  •  • 

100 

•  •  • 

278 

54 

227 

40 

194 

50 

1,050 

120 

111 

24 

■  •  • 

50 

320 

55 

225 

ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Center    1,397 

Clay 637 

German    1,114 

Greene  2,301 


150 
18 
81 
47 


106 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY--C^ontiiiiied.    No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

Harris    918 

Liberty   2,464 

Lincoln   1.587 

Madison    3,429 

Olive   3,920 

Penn    6,229 

Portage    460 

Union    2,666 

Warren    1,823 

Town: 

Walkerton    780 

Cities : 

Mishawaka 6,000 

South  Bend 


No.  Added 

No.  members 

in  Year. 

inY. 

P.  R.  C. 

36 

80 

24 

268 

278 

93 
23 

30 

500 


STEUBEN  COUNTY— 

Townships: 

Clear  Lake 

P\*emont   

Jackson 

Jamestown    

Millgrove  2,200 

Otsego 

Pleasant  

Richland 

Salem 900 

Scott    

Steuben    

York    

Towns : 

Ashley    

Fremont 100 

Hudson    250 

City : 

Angola   1,156 


100 


75 


6 
40 

54 


100 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Cass    

Curry  

Fairbanks  . . . 

Gill   

Heddon    


Hamilton    2,235 

Jackson   2,706 

Jefferson    1,238 

Turman   


344 

81 

114 

735 

143 

102 

887 

99 

136 

991 

159 

486 

551 

257 

259 

235 

168 

305 

706 

326 

629 

238 

222 

295 

814 

112 

306 

107 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY— Continued.      No.  Vols,  in 

Towns :  Llbrarj'. 

Carlisle   200 

Dugger   400 

Farmersbiirg  1,190 

Shelburn   272 

City : 

Sullivan    1,580 


Xo.  Added 

No. 

members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

•  • . 
100 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

144 

141 

2 

58 

38 


G27 


SWITZERLAND  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Cotton    

Craig    

Jefferson   

Pleasant    

Posey   

York  

Towns : 

Moorefield 

Patriot    

City: 


300 
325 


Vevay    1.110 


400 


TIPPECANOE  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Fairfield    190 

Jackson   780 

Lauramie 1,750 

Perry    

Randolph    1,300 

Sheffield    400 

Shelby    

Tippecanoe   975 

Union    600 

Wabash    

Washington    475 

Wayne  773 

Wea  257 

Town : 

West  Lafayette 1,350 

City : 

Lafayette    26,694 


100 
65 

•  ■   • 

100 
100 

•  •     • 

50 


125 

175 

74 

10 

50 

•  •  • 

150 

•  •  • 

1,154 

•  •  • 

TIPTON  COUNTY— 
Townships : 

Cicero    

Jefferson    . . 
Liberty   . . . 


500 

55 

50 

620 

20 

95 

617 

85 

201 

108 


TIPTON  COUNTY- 

-Continued. 

Xo.  Vols,  in 

No. 

Added 

Nc 

K  members 

Townships : 

Library. 

in 

Year. 

in 

Y.  P.  R.  C. 

Madison    . 

615 

4 

18 

Prairie    . . 

400 

53 

58 

Wildcat    . 

400 

3 

25 

Town: 

Windfall   . 

475 

•  •  • 

•   •    • 

City: 

Tipton    . . . 

•   •••••■••  ••••« 

. .  .     3,100 

•   •  • 

•   •   • 

UNION  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Brownsville 514 

Center    1,290 

Harmony    465 

Harrison    710 

Liberty   693 

Union    1,150 

Towns : 

Liberty   2,125 

West  College  Corner 1,498 

Cities : 

(None.) 


VANDERBURGH  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Armstrong:    

Center    

German   

Knight  

Perry   

Pigeon    

Scott    

Union    

Towns : 

(None.) 
City: 

Evansville    


no 


VERMILLION  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Clinton    

Eugene    600 

Helt    450 

Highland    1,500 

Vermillion    

Towns : 

Dana   934 

Newport   200 

City : 

Clinton    4,824 


60 

121 

91 

133 

30 

67 

86 

107 

65 

67 

100 

(>7 

150 

268 

24 

ini 

300 

•  •  • 

30 
398 


25 


365 


109 

VIGO  COUNTY—  No.  Vols.  In       No.  Addtnl      No.  members 

Townships :  Lilirary.  in  Year.       in  Y.  I*.  U.  ('. 

Fayette    4<H)  50                     (50 

Harrison    7<K)  r>0                    mo 

Honey  ('reek   71:5  70                    211 

Linton    :I00  20                     00 

Lost    Creek     r,40  40                     520 

Xevins    500  27                    200 

Otter  Creek  2.<  KK>  1(K)                      75 

Pierson    :i75  45                     m 

Prairie  Creek 480  25                    150 

Prairieton    305  00 

Uiley   100  25 

Sugar  Creek  1,024  50 

Town : 

West  Terre  Haute  'MO  140 

City: 

Terre   Haute    39.385  4,403 

WABASH  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Chester    1,870                     175                    21)4 

Lasro    200                     100                    300 

Liberty    1,2U0                    200                    250 

Noble    (),220                       IMJ                     .100 

I'aw  Paw    5rX)                    200                     120 

Pleasant    1,200                    2.j0                    2U0 

Waltz   400                     100                     150 

Towns : 

North   Manc'hester 

City : 

Wabasli    

WARREN  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Adams    550 

Jordan    

■1-^  KriXK'  •      m      m      ••      m      m      9      m     m      •     m      ••••••••      •  •••  •••  ••• 

Liberty    

Medina 

Mound    

Pike    351  43  4 

Pine    450  70  101 

I*rairie 

Steuben    61  15 

Warren    740  G9 

Washington    740  34 


9—2957 


110 


WARREN  COUNTY— Continued. 
Towns : 

State  Line    

West  Lebanon   


No.  Vols,  in 
Library. 
7 
450 


Williamsport    1,630 

Cities : 

( None. ) 


WARRICK  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

•  Anderson    . . . 

Boon    

Campbell    . . . 

Green   

Hush    

Lane    

Ohio   

Owen    

Pigeon    

Skelton    

Town : 

Newburj;    . . . , 
City: 

Boonville    .  . . 


No.  Added      No.  members 
in  Year.       in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 


45 


01 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Brown    

Franklin 

Gibson   

Howard    400 

Jackson   

Jefferson 

Madison    

Monroe    

Pierce    

I»olk    

Posey   

Vernon   

Washington    6,000 

Towns : 

Campbellsburg   150 

Fredricksbiirg    40 

Hardinsbur^    110 

Little  York 35 

Livonia 40 

New  Pekin    200 

Saltillo    12 

Salem    

Cities : 

(None.) 


30 
25 

120 
25 
40 
85 
32 
43 
38 
40 
28 
80 

500 

50 
20 
25 

20 
50 
11 

•   •   ■ 


225 
112 

128 


Ill 


WAYNE  COUNTY—  No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

Abington   457 

Boston    1,290 

Center    730 

Clay   4fi0 

Dalton    208 

Franklin    Ol>3 

Greene    510 

Harrison    279 

Jackson   1,221 

Jefferson    030 

New  Garden 775 

Perry    544 

Washington    600 

Wayne   48,972 

Webster    220 

Towns : 

Cambridge  City IKK) 

Centerville    462 

Dublin    2,337 

Hagerstown    1,200 

City: 

Kichmond    11,500 

WELLS  COUNTY— 

Townships : 

Chester 

Harrison    

Jac-lvson   

Jefferson    

Lancaster    

Liberty    

Nottingham   

Roclicreek    

Union 

Town : 

Markle    

City: 

Bluffton    

WHITE  COUNTY— 
Townshijis : 

Big  Creek    350 

Cass    541 

Honey  Creek 

Jackson   

Liberty    


No.  Added 

No. 

members 

in  Year. 

in  Y.  P.  U.  C. 

14 

82 

:{o 

124 

60 

114 

20 

116 

24 

41 

20 

58 

36 

iru 

2?> 

62 

50 

90 

40 

130 

25 

176 

•  •  • 

133 

•  •  • 

129 

3,575 

463 

16 

87 

5<> 
ICK) 
231 

30 


«   ■   • 


50 
4 

■   •   • 


150 


112 

WHITE  COUNTY— Continued.  No.  Vols,  in 

Townships :  Library. 

Monon    1,800 

Prairie    

Princeton    850 

Round  Grove 

I'nion    

West  Point 

Towns : 

Brookston 

Burnettsville    410 

Monon    1,800 

Wolcott    300 

City: 

Monticello    

WHITLEY  COUNTY— 

Townsliips : 

Cleveland    l,Hu 

Columbia    500 

Etna   150 

Jefferson    7H2 

Richland   GOO 

Smith    1,331 

Thorncreek    GOO 

Troy    750 

Union 400 

Washington 720 

Towns : 

Churubusco    800 

South  Whitley 400 

City: 

Columbia  City 8,199 


No.  Added     No.  members 
in  Year.       in  Y.  P.  R.  C. 

2-0 


83 


22 


125 


239 


96 

175 

GO 

130 

30 

60 

75 

200 

50 

140 

98 

202 

75 

212 

100 

81 

85 

175 

8G 

185 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  STATISTICS— EXPLANATIONS. 


The  following  list  includes  all  libraries  free  for  circulation  to 
all  inhabitants  all  the  year  .round. 

These  statistics  are  in  most  instances  for  the  last  fiscal  vear  of 
tlie  library.  In  every  case  the  name  of  the  present  librarian  is 
given. 

Tax  levy  is  given  in  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

Abbreviations:     Building  column. 

C— City. 
Co. — County. 
0 — Owned. 
R — Rented. 
S — School. 

CLUB  LIBRARIES. 

The  following  towns  not  included  in  the  statistical  tables,  have 
libraries  that  may  be  used  by  any  one  on  payment  of  a  small  fee: 
Andrews,  Fremont,  New  London,  Roanoke. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRAFt" 


24  ;  CuUisce. . 

m'  Clint™.... 

27  I  CoaUeville 

28  I  Columbia  ( 

30  I  Connenrilli 
3i  I  Corydon... 
■■*■  '  "ovinglm- 
■rawfordBT 


Fnoklin  .. 

G^. .'  v. 
GseCity  . 
GoodljLDd  . 


1 

■B 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Is 

Si 
3^ 

-S. 

3^ 

»8e21 

es.,; 

*750  25 

'    0 

i2;ooooi 

loieooe. 

M.OOOD. 

Canic«i«... 
Can««ie,Mc 

Sgltoo... 
Carnegie... 

2,041  « 

■■i:23i« 

'Ml 

2.i«i  o: 

3S 

2,200  01 
i;S58  2i 

773  0: 

';"°,™ 

473  93 

iSS 

io      6; 

2;4i7  31; 

420  00 

ISi    ■ ' 

o" 

160  6; 

il 

1  i 

Misooo 

Carneeie.etc 
CRmcgie,el« 

408  30, 
B20  83; 

816  60 
200  01 

600  11 

so  90 

10     05 

10,000  00 

Csnicgie... 

07|     OS 

s 

.^",^ 

'"» 

200  00, 
200  00' 

204  OOI 

6O0OD 

424  00 
119  60 

8.M0  00 

SubKripti™ 

,  ,,| 

is.ooD  oo 

C»rncgiB... 

2.337  M 
0)3  OS 

1.700  01 

■771  31 

850  00 
S,450  801 
2.440  08. 

771  36! 

8SC0( 

37  i4 

isioooo 

CameKifl'.. . 

cc    "        '■ 

K 

246  30 

10 

05 

05 
OS 

§ 

2«.000l> 

loloooo 

'  8.500  00 

SS! 

30,000  0 

7:500  01 
24,000  00 

Carnegie... 
CaiMiie.- 

ClUTI^B.V, 

assr- 

Caniegie..'. 

CHme«le... 
Campgie... 

Carpenter 

§■3:; 

3.026  50 
l.»M  «e 

■  aiioooo 

4,202  54 
20.390  2S 

7,070  01 

20,312  61 

"ii 

i.JOOM 

■2,033  Ml 
1,000  00' 

ill 

'aoooo 

750  00 

aos'ao 

348  81 
'32639 

ioi 

5 

s 

2,752  60 

ie;4oi  56l 

442  32i 

1,30000 

iwoo 

482  08 

OS,,  , 

s- ■ 

010  76 

SS.OMOO 

Camegie... 

1 

281  63 
'76444 

.15 

i22'i5 

IS" 

2S,OO0OO 

Camegie... 

loleoooi 
15,000  00 

Carnegie.,. 
Caniegie.etc 
Carnegie,, . 

2,203  47 
800  01 

s^;.."  ■ 

300  00 
S,304  01 
2,202  00 

80,406  00 

aoooo 

228  00 
282  44 

8 

27,000  00 
15,000  00 
25.000  W 

Carnegie,.. 

os;... 

Statistics 


.S3 


9 


tt 


-   X. 

-^  o 

■z^ 

-n  o 

=  0 

«5  £-   ^v 

■^     V 

a>  OS  bc 

g-o.s 

'  * 

w 

I 
?I16  13* 


S45  00 


•=2 


354 


Rural 
133 


1 


Name  of  Librarian. 


b  5 


y. 


§ 

■fc» 


225    Mrs.  Edna  Wilhoit  Kuhn 


c 

S  . 

Is? 

c 


8^ 

si 
•1^ 


24 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


272  47 
2.515  32 

440  63 
465  00 


443   OO 

878  91 


237   09 

875  50 


21,167    2,967 
62,611 


719       3421  ZadaCarr 

1 ,  058    Katherine  A .  Chipman . 


SCO  00 


2K9  54' 
713  70 
.568  06' 

248  81. 
195  81 
700  OO' 


150  00 
277  05' 

16  60, 

475  24 

93  55 

506  78 

600  00 


600  00 
159  89', 
86  20, 
22  95 


363  55 1 

i9  76! 
8  00 


4,800 
4,173 
4,486 
10.980 
4,250 
2,940 
6,086 
2,612 
1,237 
7,000 
1,079 
2,216 
806 
3,194 
1.314 
3,000 


10,982] 
20,015 

2.021! 
42,000 

9,332 
27,756 
22,597 
15,365 

4,596 
120,000| 

4,717 
11,098 

4,800 

6,092 

3,184 


1,870 
2,430 
487 
7,041 
1,466 
2,6971 
1,929! 
1,689| 
398, 
5.000; 
728 
923 
576 
800 
603 


2  wks. 
2  wks. 


65) 
72 


4 
5 


138, 
298, 


153 
333 1 
310 

75 


256  73 
158   13 


113  07 


1.178       368 
5,480       192 


3,18i: 
14,332 


778 
763 


1 


59 


75 
104' 


123 
1,190 
936 
319 
76' 
500 

loo; 

199, 

60' 

107: 


333 


Katherine  Fisher  — 
Mrs.  Alicia  Barnes. . . 
Eleanor  E.  I^Mar. . . 
Georgia  A.  Friedley. 

Mary  S.  Lamb 

Helen  Barbour 

Nannie  W.  Jayne. . . . 

Mrs.  Anna  Isley 

I^nora  E.  Gillespie. . 

Agnes  McCrea 

Frances  Hays 

Mrs.  Maye  Charni. . . 
Kittie  C.  Robbins. . . 

Lottie  Brundage 

Florences.  Webb.  .  . 
lyrene  Heck 


1    2  wks.  I 
1,  2  wks. 


ll  1  mo. 


*3  wks. 
2  wks. 


O;  None 


1 


74 1 
1491 


Sarah  M.  FoUett 
Mattie  Clark .... 


957  36, 
143  64' 
500  OO 
960  88 
1,312  61 
63    lO 


591  75 

2  85 

450  00 


548  31 
27  39 


632    66 
474   44 


547  03 
627  98 


650  OO 

'614' 99 


618  00 


432  05 
192  00 


75  00 

lists  33 

767  44 

6,714  33 

2,489  01 ' 

4,116  54i 
175  00, 
707  76; 
528  85 1 
304  131 
5,134  63 
188  26 
69  23 
923  65 


170  43 
3,751  72 
1,003  60 
1,428  27 

564  83 


3,275  33 
151  80 
704  60 


145  95 

5,309  53 

19  34 

140  65 

794  70 


4,253 
1,229 
18,000 
11,082 
6,5761 
1,180, 


12,096 
3,920, 


535 
391 


5,535 


6,058 
3,752 


578 
200 


509  23 

315  16 

963  00 

55  42 

1,681  95 

1,130  84 

1,005  83 

17,550  00! 


438  19 


606  50 


1,900  69 

497  47 

1,106  18 

10,495  00 


1,272 

5,591' 

21,621| 

11,959 

9,935 

41,000 

41,529 
3,788 
5,311 
2,396 
1,485 

32,094 
1,245 
2,050 

11,570 
1,000 

11,479 

6,217 

6,920 

803 

13,054 
7,650 

26,000 
182,476 


131 

924 

1,706 

1,050 

9,935 

2,000 

4,513 
259 
503 
498 
448 

10,840 

520 

41 

980 


586 

339 

657 

803 

2,096 

1,105 

1,546 

11,062 


1,308 


1,700 


305 


6,500 
2,874 
4,460 


8,135 
867 

1,544 
639 
512 
18,856 
644 
735 

2,466 


34 


35 


31 
24 


16 

105 

154 

82 

50 


24,1031 
6,755' 
14,500 
36,684 
22,594 
6,115 


1,674 
507 
2,500 
1.791 
3,040 
970 


31,238  3,706 
13,926  1,137 


19,820  1,205 


22, 181 
8,813 


1,676 


1,719 

i,'226 

100 

3,234 

3,492 


332 
19 
33 
29 
14 
15 
22 
22 
94 


45 
38 
40 
11 
95 


1,325 
33,367 
73,400 
43, 105 
79,976 

83,644 

163,940 

7,977 

28,824 

17,888 

10,754 

204,461 

12,940 

5,657 

43,452 


21,565 
17,492 
14,967 

36,' 658 

43,911 

41,402 

545,066 


249 
2,473 
7,511 
3,444 
5,334 

12,149 

21,908 

945 

3,606 

1,614 

1,087 

7,727 

858 

509 

4,605 


950 
1,211 

263 

3,034 

2,376 

2,600 

35,624 


198 
510 


58 


Emma  Boyd 

Rose  M.  Crews 

Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Faust. 

A.  J.  Dipboye 

Isabel  Ball 

Mrs.  Lulu  B.  Reising. 


4491  Susan  K.  Beck, 
250!  Bessie  Raasch. 


1651  Lou  Robinson. 


336    Annette  L.  Moses. 
110 1  Isabelle  Rinehart. 


58 


74 
1,173 


158 


136 
11 


51 

22 

219 


73 

788 

958 

1,284 

5,334 

1,023 

2,776 
133 
649 
638 
418 

2,727 

694 

67 

694 


Myrtle  Timothy 

Mrs.  Frances  Byers. . . 

EUaF.  Corwin 

Ve  na  Evans 

Ethel  F.  McCollough. 

Otilda  Goslee 


13 

4 
62 

37i 


502 
202 


35 


2,320 


11,746' 


Margaret  M.  Colerick.  . 

Lela  Colescott 

Olive  Brunbaugh 

Leili  WilciKt 

Grace  Zerkle 

Louis  J.  Bailey 

Maud  Fields  

Mrs.  Sarah  Arrick 

Elizabeth  L.  Rockwell . 

Chas.  1 ,  Baker 

Belle  S.  Hanna 

Mrs.  Kate  Poulson 

Frank  P.  Montfort 

Florence  Starr 

Mrs.  Jeanie  L.  Sawyer. . 

Minta  B.  Fordney 

Winifred  F.  Ticer 

Eliza  G.  Browning 


10 


15 
1 


3 

1 

2 

49 


2  wks. 


None 


None 


10  days 


1  wk. 
1  wk. 
None 
None 


None 
1  mo. 


2  wks. 


2  wks. 
2  wks. 


2  wks. 

1  mo. 

2  wks. 

1  mo. 

4  wks. 

3  wks. 
None 

2  wks. 

1  mo. 

2  wks. 


None 
1  wk. 
1  mo. 


3  wks. 


2  wks. 

2  wks. 

2  wks. 

2-4  wks 


*Without  pay. 


42 

66 

14i 

52 

30 

54 
42 
30 
51 
10) 
30 
14 
21 
37 
8§ 


13) 
34 


58 
27 
21 
57 
72 
37 


75 
42 


52 
51 


42 
46 
72 
66 
76 

54 

75 

42 

60 

39 

21 

85 

45 

39 

66 

20 

54 

48 

52 

10) 

76 

39 

72 

72 
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c,„„.,„,. 

1 

I 

o 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

5 

i 

1 

! 

t  i 

jj 

■5  b;. 

SSt"" 

82>7  01 

mi  01 

tI7S0O 

'■'i'i 

(' 

mi 

19W 

IBOl-OSMI 
lMl-03-ll 

I 

■§■ 
g 
1 

1 

1 

JefTHWiiville  ... 
KendaUville. . . . 

KS::::.: 

UfayMW 

l!2<l! 
72! 

mi 

2,008 
17,010 

c.,i*-.:: 

2.215  08 
10. 2«  21 

ill 

4,«00  71 

3:012  oi 
500  w 

11930  46^''''^** 

VSI 

0 

2 
3 
1 

11,007  oJ 

10,06060 
31,000  00 

10,000  00 

gsu 

©;5«7  51 

500  00 

OH   : 

s:474tlfll)2  190 -03-11 
1.33S  1913  IW  -03-11 

303  0! 

Gift 

4,524  25 

1=*™: 

ra 

15,000  00 

Canwgie,... 

'"m  481  '333  81 

..'*'. ^* 

6 

^ 

35:000  0« 

Cstwiiie,.. 

mI^ 

tl3 

'■^3? 

03,06000 

Cornn^e.etc 

357  01 

aa3;-_jj^:;:; 

87 

U,  900  06 
33,000  00 

Canwgie.eic 
Subsmption 

2,770  49 

I 

rr 

,,a!! 

W 

IS:- 

c 

I,20D  00 

K 

li 

i 

iolooo  00 

10,000  00 

CaraBtie."-:: 
Caraesio.ete 

'  ^264  35 
'  :838B3 

1,261 '35 
840  56 
802  20 

2,054  fli 

7i70i  81 

M 

I'i'l 

M 

lolooooo 

srs- 

...".'" 

ii 

^'■; 

New  Albany... 

o 

11 

B,92SO( 
'2059: 

23,000  01 
10; 600  00 

gsSiJ"- 

5,0^00 

1.S28  83 
1.358  77 

0; 

."^ 

IS 

Orbnd 

{{ 

ml 

252  2.' 

i;i  89 

210  IS 

11 
0 

K 

215  85 

H 

KT;.:.;:: 

" 

0 

3.00000 

CaniBKie,... 

'  24  01 

328  04 

If 

1,015  S 

022  31 

27,666  60 

0,000  00 
15,000  00 

SiS::- 

'•i;!i! 

0? 

Ot 

^™.i,::;::: 

[1 

Is 

20 

i 

24 

■a 

Portluid 

18.666  66 
s.snc  00 

15,(09  03 

Caraejie.etc 

'•SIS 

3.435  1 

2,180  01 

140  3; 
1.2J1  1: 

420  SG 

8.001  21 

■'7i»H 
468  3! 

02 

01 

1 

^:S^S'i 

SiiSdT, 

m 

578  82|      224  62 

353  98 

158  t3 

lU 

447 
3.30 

27 

Royal  Center' 

Sum.".'".::;:; 

IflM  IMl^il 

•J 

iG,na3  00 

3,736  72    1.817  B2 

i.iis  20 

500  00 

!■ 

09 

ISO 

."i 

o 

1.475  32    1,115  32 

2.283  iojaiuiii-ie-i 

i;,666  6: 

Ca[33Eie.. 

.    Tuleried.    l|Ai 


.apTopngXvM . 


TATISTICS 
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Jr  *  k:  I  Jt'^ 

-!  S  a    --2; 


e5  £  I  c^ 


-  -  .w,  —  I  C  sJ 
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Name  of  Librarian. 


<*o7  70 
a52  29 
257  70 
117  00 


S323 

39 

240 

25 


96 
37 

OO 

49 


270  97 1 
2,301  76 
1.162  24 1 

142  90 
1.5M  03- 


1..504  341 
142  50  > 
253  511 
458  11, 
802  81 
150  GO 

2,094  70 


389    87 

991    73 

1,34:9  30 

llO  97 

1,261  93 

24  00 

1,062  55 


489  18 

5H8  61 

1 .  590  09 


964  10 


1,035   131 
815   56. 

72    42\ 
600  OO 


143   06\ 
573   25 
430   41 
600   OOl 
3,064   33 
1,321    45i 


613  34 
1,000  00 


564  51 
266  45 
234  64 
300  00 
2.075  73 
2,061  50 


622  25 
517  34 
251  36 


951  37 

882  62 
296  98 


9,295 
2,019 
1,915 
3,000 


4,151 

10,068 

26,833 

1,008 

17,866 

2,885 

8.856 

1,798 

3,625 

3,969 

17,730 


575 
469 
304 
100 


2,550 
606 
483 

1.065 


1.005   111 


23,967 


5,301 

12,612 

1,250 

5,8.38 


294 

1,595 

1,355, 

1,008 

1,118, 

512 

1,385 

329 

544 

353 

378 

106 

2,177 


35: 

36 
14 


37,292'  4.294 

14.245  1.236 

12.708   862 

7,865   815 


Rural 


952 
2.402| 

"272 


854 

558 

70 

475 


2,330 
572 


1,202 
3,322 


1.621 
400 


950 
4,0051 
6,938i 

9751 

5,312 

32,725! 

19,212 

952; 
1,395; 
1.020; 
3,011: 
20. 190 
4,945 
2,219 

696 


2,039 

580 1 

9751 

525! 

2,836 

1,100 

16 

286 

65 

62 

542 

628 

290 

46 


3, 143 
420 

6^429 


264 
300 
1,470 
802 
671 
82 


26; 

681 
52; 


111 
65 1 

24 

28i 

30' 

841 
141 
98 1 


13,753' 
53,185' 
50,402' 

6,796' 
41.225 
11.043 
46.7411 

8.094i 
12,3231 
26.8291 
33, 409 1 
23.048 
60,560 


1,024 


75! 

41 

162, 


495 
248 
190 


361 
50: 


2,748i 

457 

2.657 

1.302 

5,241 

656 

1,559 

3,440 

6,404 

650 

8,086 


6 
6 


l.W 


1.367 

173 

13 


28,i87| 
54,577 


1,612 


26.7011 


351 

1.882 


18 
20 

19, 

55 

219; 

80 


24 
88 
36 
21 
350 


8.678' 
15,589: 

8,872' 

17,5.50! 

105,455 

54,835 


1.067 
1.382 
707 
2.450 
7,741 
5,998 


4,818! 

1.659 

5.886 
26, 155 
20, 153 

9,603 


734 

100 
1,000 

794 
1,449 
1,114 

249 


8' 
6! 


427 
517 
1.372 
204 
630 

160 
377 
521 

i,oi4 


Anna  P.  Blaich 


Bertha  F.  Poindexter. 

Jeane:te  R.  Tandy 

Delia  Kirkpatrick 

Mrs.  Nita  Barnett  — 


Mre.  Jennie  Johnson . . 

Idabelle  Ford 

Mrs.  Virginia  Stein. . . 
Florence  E.  Herbert. 

Jennie  B.  Jessup 

Ada  Florence  Fitch . . 
Mrs.  Cora  O.  Bynum. 

Esther  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Evanna  Smith.  . 
Margaret  McGaughy . 

Alice  D.  Stevens 

Nellie  G.  Harper 

Edith  C.  Baldwin... 


253 


401 


Bessie  Caldwell.  . 
Amalia  Aicher .  .  . 
Bertha  L.  Ogden. 
Carrie  S.  Crosby. 


465 

189i 


9001 


40 
264 
727 
237 
1.665 
612 


132 


186' 
261, 
109 

8 


240 

64 

517 

270 


Mrs.  Lovisa  A.  Winkley. 

Nora  G.  Gardner 

Mrs.  Marian  P.  Watts.  .  . 

Helen  M.  Hadley 

Nelle  Aydelotte 

Margaret  E.  Streeter. . . 

Annette  L.  Clark 

Susie  B.  Dowerman 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Parsons 

Margaret  E.  Miller 

I.ulu  M.  Christner 

W.  V.  Mangrum 

Lulu  M.  Miesse 

I  -aura  E.  Luttrell 

Zella  Ackerman 


33 


B 
O 


3 

I  c    . 
at 


None 
None 
None 
None 


1  mo. 


2  wks. 


2  wks. 


2  wks. 

2  wks. 

1  mo. 

3  wks. 

2  wks. 


None 
2  wks. 
2  wks. 


2  wks. 
2  wJcs. 
2  wks. 
2  wks. 
2  wks. 


2  wks.  I 
1  mo. 


2  wks. 


6 


35 

12  ; 
48  I 
10  I 


42 
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Henry  N.  Sanborn, 
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SUMMARY. 


From  Oct.  1,  1914,  to  Sept.  30,  1916. 

24  public  libraries  were  established. 

30  gifts  were  offered  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

34  library  buildings  were  completed. 

16  libraries  are  building. 

8  public  libraries  and  1  college  library  are  about  to  build. 

388  visits  were  made  by  the  Commission  staflf. 

53  public  addresses  were  made  by  the  Commission  staflf. 

25  district  meetings  were  attended  by  the  Commission  staff. 
89  persons  were  given  instruction  in  2  terms  of  summer  school, 

including  20  who  took  special  course  of  two  weeks  in  advanced 
cataloguing. 

77,679  volumes  circulated  from  the  Traveling  Library  depart- 
ment. 

51  book  collections  organized. 

14  library  positions  filled  through  the  Commission  office. 

4  counties,  by  establishing  libraries  within  their  borders,  re- 
duced to  5  the  counties  without  public  libraries. 

12  visits  to  state  institutions  made  by  the  Commission  staff. 

1774  dates  arranged  for  41  exhibits. 

To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

To  give  an  account  of  the  present  library  conditions  in  Indiana 
and  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  last  two  years  by  the  Com- 
mission staff  is,  of  course,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  following 
report.  Such  an  account  in  detail  and  in  summary  will  there 
be  found.  It  is  no  less  important,  however,  that  the  needs  of  the 
state  should  be  pointed  out,  and  that  the  plans  for  meeting  these 
needs  should  be  indicated.  These  needs  and  plans  are  also  dis- 
cussed in  this  report,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  also  to  call 
attention  to  them. 

This  report  is  a  record  of  a  steady  and  healthy  though  rapid 
growth  in  the  state.  The  work  of  the  Commission  has  neces- 
sarily been  to  stimulate  this  development  along  usual  lines  rather 
than  to  initiate  any  very  different  policies.  So  noticeable  has 
been  the  library  advance  in  the  state,  in  the  matters  of  new  libra- 
ries, new  library  buildings  and  the  use  of  libraries,  that  one  not 
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closely  in  touch  with  conditions  cannot  realize  that  some  legiti- 
mate and  very  essential  lines  of  library  dovelopfnent  have  been 
perforce  largely  neglected  by  the  Commission,  because  of  the 
lack  of  time  and  funds.  One  must  also  realize  that  nuu*.h  of  the 
most  important  growth  is  in  an  improvement  of  standards,  an 
intangible  condition  not  easily  reported  on  paper. 

In  Library  Work  with  Schools,  now  an  important  part  of  the 
Library  activities  in  many  states,  the  Indiana  Commission  was  a 
pioneer.  In  1904  one  member  of  the  staff  devoted  her  entire  time 
to  school  libraries  and  the  education  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  value  and  use  of  the  library  as  a  part  of  school  equipment. 
She  gave  instruction  in  summer  school,  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges and  addressed  teachers'  and  library  institutes.  At  that 
time  other  states  were  turning  to  Indiana  as  a  guide  in  this  work. 
Today,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  other  states  are  far 
in  advance  of  Indiana  in  the  aid  which  they  give  to  school  libra- 
ries.' 

This  work  was  not  given  up  in  Indiana  because  the  actual  or 
promised  results  were  not  satisfactory,  but  only  because  the  other 
work  with  public  libraries  and  traveling  libraries  developed  so 
rapidly  that  the  full  time  of  the  Commission  staff  was  needed. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  state  have  public  libraries  so  rapidly 
increased  as  in  Indiana.  In  16  years  the  number  has  grown  from 
57  to  197  and  even  in  the  6  years  since  1910,  77  libraries  have 
been  established.  The  task  of  organizing  these  libraries  and  visit- 
ing them  during  their  early  years  has  been  great. 

In  th  last  two  years,  however,  the  need  of  the  schools  has 
become  so  pressing  that  the  Commission  has  felt  obliged  to  give 
assistance  even  at  the  neglect  of  other  work.  A  reading  of  the 
section  of  this  report  on  School  Libraries  will  show  this  condition. 
The  Commission  needs  an  appropriation  for  the  salary  and  travel- 
ing expenses  of  a  school  visitor,  similar  to  those  employed  in  other 
states. 

The  schools  also  are  making  ever-increasing  demands  on  the 
Commission  for  traveling  library  books,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  supply.  In  order  to  serve  other  borrowers  out  of  our  15,000 
volumes,  many  schools  are  refused  books  each  year.  The  General 
Assembly  should  make  possible  the  purchase  of  all  the  books 
needed  for  this  work.  Many  of  the  books  now  owned  were  bought 
for  study  clubs  years  ago  and  are  now  only  occasionally  useful. 
The  need  is  for  books  on  domestic  science  and  agriculture,  chil- 
dren's books  and  good  popular  reading  for  adults  in  rural  com- 
munities. 
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The  summer  school  for  librarians  has  so  grown  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  apply.  A  course 
for  teachers  in  charge  of  school  libraries  should  also  be  given  to 
meet  an  increasing  demand.  The  only  way  to  meet  these  demands 
is  by  additional  instructors,  engaged  especially  for  this  six-weeks 
course. 

These  needs  can  be  met  with  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$5,000.  That  the  appropriation  of  $12,500  for  the  last  four  years 
has  been  effectively  spent  the  reports  show,  but  there  are  52  more 
libraries  now  than  four  years  ago,  their  number  is  steadily  grow- 
ing and  new  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  Commission. 
Seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  a  small  enough  sum 
for  the  state  to  spend  on  so  important  a  work  as  that  of  the 
Public  Library  Commission. 

Henry  N.  Sanborn, 

Secretary. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


Receipts. 

Oct.,  1914,  to  Oct.,  1915,  to 

Sept.,  1915.  Sept.,  1916. 

Appropriation   $12,500  00  $12,500  00 

Disbursements. 

Books   $  2,653  54  $  2,346  44 

Commissioners,  traveling  expenses   4  65  15  45 

Exhibits   173  35 

Express,  freight,  cartage    54  63  83  04 

Extra  help    153  28  57  31 

Membership   dues    12  00  14  00 

Newspaper   clippings    60  00  60  00 

Office  furniture    32  00 

Office  supplies  and  printing   976  56  1,079  21 

Periodical  subscriptions 39  10  30  70 

Pictures     44  55 

Postage    373  65  505  59 

Publications  for  distribution    110  65  93  55 

Salaries    6,509  97  6,615  02 

Shipping  clerk   124  67  165  77 

Summer   school    248  95  234  83 

Telegraph  and  telephone   67  31  53  69 

Traveling  expenses  982  09  953  14 

Traveling  library  boxes  52  40  18  91 


$12,500  00         $12,500  00 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION. 


By  a  coincidence,  the  year  1916,  which  marks  the  Centennial 
anniversary  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  also  marks  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  real  activity  of  the  Public  Library 
Commission ;  for  although  the  Commission  was  established  by  law 
in  1899  and  some  work  was  done  with  traveling  libraries  in  the 
first  two  years,  the  real  activity  of  the  Commission  began  on 
November  1, 1901,  with  the  opening  of  an  office  in  the  State  House. 
The  establishment  and  legal  history  of  the  Commission  was 
briefly  outlined  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Indiana  Library  Associa- 
tion in  1913. 

'  ^  Rutherford  P.  Hays,  secretary  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, addressed  the  I.  L.  A.  on  Library  Commissions,  at  its 
fifth  annual  meeting,  December  3,  1896.  At  the  following  meet- 
ing, December  28,  1897,  Governor  James  A.  Mount  made  a  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  rural  libraries.  These  addresses  prepared 
the  way  for  a  quick  response  to  a  telegram  that  came  from  Miss 
Merica  Hoagland  on  December  29,  1897,  asking  that  the  associa- 
tion appoint  a  committee  on  library  legislation  to  act  with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  Indiana  Union  of  Literary  Clubs. 
The  persons  appointed  were  Albert  Faurot,  Terra  Haute;  Miss 
Belle  A.  Hanna,  Greencastle,  and  Miss  E.  G.  Browning,  Indian- 
apolis. 

''The  Indiana  Union  of  Literary  Clubs  had,  at  its  meeing 
in  June,  appointed  a  committee  of  five  *to  cooperate  with  the 
Library  Association  of  Indiana  in  framing  a  law  which  shall 
secure  to  Indiana  a  library  commission'.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Earl 
and  Miss  Merica  Hoagland  were  members  of  that  committee, 
the  former  being  chairman. 

''A  third  committee  on  library  legislation,  Mr.  Albert  Rabb, 
chairman,  was  appointed  by  the  Indianapolis  Commercial  Club. 
During  the  annual  meeting  of  the  I.  L.  A.  in  1898,  the  legislative 
committee  reported,  at  a  session  devoted  largely  to  problems  of 
library  legislation,  that  the  three  committees  had  met  together 
and  that  a  bill  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  reperesentatives 
of  the  I.  L.  A.  and  the  Commercial  Club,  those  from  the  Union 
of  Literary  Clubs  dissenting  because  of  one  or  two  provisions. 
''Nevertheless  a  bill  that  was  reasonably  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1899,  and 
the  Public  Library  Commission  came  into  existence. 
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'^Tliis  law  provided  for  a  Public  Library  Commission  of  three 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  State  Librarian 
being  ex-officio  Secretary;  for  the  establishment  of  traveling 
libraries  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  books  and  of  $500 
for  clerical  assistance;  and  for  the  establishment  of  township 
libraries  by  vote. 

**In  1901  the  appropriation  for  clerical  assistance  was 
increased  to  $1,000,  and  in  1903,  an  appropriation  of  $7,000  was 
made  to  cover  all  expenses. 

**By  an  amendment  of  1905,  the  Commission  was  authorized 
to  employ  a  secretary,  to  provide  courses  of  library  instruction, 
to  secure  reports  from  Indiana  libraries,  to  imprint  the  biennial 
report  and  to  give  assistance  in  the  establishment  and  improve- 
ment of  libraries.  The  law  stands  now  as  amended  at  that  time, 
except  that  Sections  7  and  8  which  have  to  do  with  township 
libraries  were  slightly  amended  in  1911 ;  but  the  annual  appropri- 
ation was  increased  to  10,000  in  1911,  and  to  $12,500  in  1913, 
l)y  the  appropriation  bills." 

Stated  generally,  the  object  of  the  Public  Library  Commission 
is-  to  promote  the  establishment  and  development  of  public 
libraries  throughout  the  state.  It  claims  no  control  over  any 
library  and  no  relation  with  any  except  advisory,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  is  authorized  by  law  to  call  on  all  libraries  for 
reports  for  statistical  purposes.  It  has  charge  of  the  traveling 
libraries,  which  are  designed  to  supplement  local  libraries  to 
some  extent,  and  to  furnish  reading  matter  where  no  local  libraries 
exist.  Schools  are  entitled  to  use  these  on  proper  application  to 
the  Commission.  It  aims  to  excite  and  stimulate  public  senti- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  to  furnish  advice  and 
aid  in  their  organization,  to  supply  lists  of  desirable  books,  to 
give  any  information  that  may  be  called  for  in  connection 
with  library  organization  and  work  and  to  give  training  to  library 
workers. 

The  true  history  of  the  Commission  and  its  influence  on  the 
library  conditions  of  Indiana  could  only  be  written  in  a  compila- 
tion of  the  individual  histories  of  the  puMic  libraries  of  the  state. 
Every  pubic  library  has  in  some  way  come  in  contact  with 
the  Commission  if  only  through  visits  and  district  meetings,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  helped  in  some  more  direct  way.  Every 
new  library  established  is  helped  in  its  beginnings  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  so,  considering  the  fact  that  140  of  our  libraries  have 
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been  established  since  the  Commission,  one  can  realize  how  even 
in  this  one  side  of  its  work  the  Commission  has  been  effective. 

Statistical  Simunary. 

In  1899  there  were  57  public  libraries  in  Indiana:  in  1916, 
there  are  197. 

In  1899  there  were  6  libraries  housed  in  buildings  adapted  to, 
but  not  erected  for,  library  use :  in  1916,  there  are  163  library 
buildings. 

In  1899  there  was  but  1  librarian  who  had  attended  an  accred- 
ited library  school:  in  1916,  there  are  oyer  40  librarians  and 
assistants  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  at  such  a  school  and 
more  than  150  who  have  had  summer  school  training. 

Since  1902,  344  persons  have  received  instruction  in  the  Com- 
mission Summer  School. 

In  1899,  there  were  49  county  seats  without  library  buildings : 
in  1916,  there  are  only  5  counties — Brown,  Crawford,  DuBois, 
Jennings,  and  Scott — in  which  there  are  no  libraries  established. 

The  circulation  of  the  traveling  libraries  has  grown  from  72 
collections  or  2,880  volumes  in  1901  to  688  collections,  or  33,922 
volumes  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1916. 

From  October,  1904,  to  October,  1906,  50  schools  were  served : 
from  October,  1914,  to  October,  1916,  135  schools  were  served. 

In  the  15  years  something  over  1,600  visits  have  been  made 
by  the  Commission  staff. 
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♦Public  libraries  in  Indiana,  1916. 
Black  counties  without  public  libraries. 
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A  CENTURY  OP  LIBRARY  HISTORY. 


1816—1916. 


1816  1916 

I'opiilation  of  Indiana    25,000  2,807,480 

Libraries    (Public)    1  197 

Library   buildings    0  163 

Value  of  library  property $500  $3,250,000 

Library  incomes    $480,000 

Volumes    313  1,015,000 

Borrowers     100  336,000 

Circulation    3,757,000 


GROWTH  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  INDIANA. 


By  J.  P.  Dunn, 
Indiana  Library  Commission. 

Although  the  ordinance  of  1787  provided  that  **  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,"  there  was 
no  attempt  at  a  public  library  system  in  Indiana  during  the 
territorial  period.  In  1806  the  legislature  incorporated  Vin- 
cennes  University  and  authorized  it  to  establish  a  lottery  to  raise 
money  *^for  the  support  of  the  aforesaid  institution,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  library  and  the  necessary  philosoph- 
ical apparatus.''  In  1807  there  was  established  at  Vincinnes  a 
subscription  circulating  library,  which  in  the  course  of  a  year 
obtained  313  volumes,  very  well  selected,  and  was  maintained 
successfully  throughout  the  territorial  years.  In  1814  Mr.  Elihu 
Stout,  editor  of  the  Yincennes  Sun,  established  a  subscription 
reading  room  where  ^^|)erio(licals,  pamphlets,  price  currents  and 
newspapers  were  supplied.''  In  this  period  Vincennes  was  the 
largest  town  in  Indiana,  and  being  the  seat  of  government  until 
its  removal  to  Corydon  by  the  law  of  1813,  was  the  center  of 
intellectual  activity.  There  is  no  record  of  any  other  attempts 
at  anything  like  public  libraries  until  the  organization  of  the 
state. 

In  pursuance  of  the  *' knowledge  and  learning"  clause  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  the  constitutional  convention  of  1816,  incor- 
porated the  following  provision  in  the  constitution : 
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''The  general  assembly,  at  the  time  they  lay  off  a  new  county, 
shall  cause  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  town  lots,  in  the  seat  of  justice  of  such 
county,  for  the  use  of  a  public  library  for  such  county,  and,  at 
the  same  session,  they  shall  incorporate  a  library  company  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  best  secure  its  permanence 
and  extend  its  benefits/' 

Under  this  special  laws  were  passed  for  library  companies  in 
each  new  county  until  1824,  when  provision  was  made  for  county 
libraries  in  all  counties,  and  for  the  ten  per  cent,  reserve  in 
''all  counties  hereafter  organized.''  In  1816  a  law  was  passed 
for  the  incorporation  of  public  libraries  whereby  "the  inhabitants 
of  any  city,  town,  village  or  neighborhood  in  this  state  or  any 
part  of  them,  whenever  they  have  subscribed  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  public  library,"  might  organize  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.  These  two  laws,  with  various  amendments 
adopted  from  time  to  time,  made  the  public  library  system  of 
the  state  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1851.  There 
were  also  two  libraries  that  had  their  inception  in  this  period,  the 
state  library  and  the  supreme  court  or  state  law  library.  These 
were  originally  one,  created  by  the  law  of  February  11,  1825, 
and  were  separated  in  1867.  Supplementing  the  public  libraries 
in  this  period  were  the  Sunday-school  libraries,  which  were  estab- 
lished extensively  after  the  formation  of  the  Indiana  Sabbath- 
School  Union  in  1827. 

In  1850,  by  the  national  census,  Indiana  had  151  libraries  other 
than  private,  with  68,403  volumes.  They  were  classified  as  fol- 
lows: Public  libraries,  mostly  county  libraries,  58,  with  46,238 
volumes;  school  libraries,  3,  with  1,800  volumes;  Sunday-school 
libraries,  85,  with  11,265  volumes;  college  libraries,  4,  with  8,700 
volumes;  church  libraries,  1,  with  400  volumes.  These  returns 
were  confessedly  not  full,  and  were  probably  much  below  the 
reality  as  to  Sunday-school  libraries,  which  had  an  important 
function  in  supplying  juvenile  literature,  more  especially  as  teach- 
ing children  to  read  was  an  established  feature  of  Sunday-school 
work  at  that  time.  The  total  library  establishment  does  not  seem 
large,  but  considering  that  the  total  population  of  the  state  in 
1850  was  988,416,  and  that  it  was  only  fairly  emerging  from  the 
pioneer  period,  the  development  was  very  creditable  to  our 
ancestors. 

Moreover,  a  strong  public  sentiment  for  public  education  had 
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been  created  when  the  constitutional  convention  of  1851  met, 
largely  through  the  agitation  instituted  by  Caleb  Mills,  and  it 
resulted  in  provision  for  an  effective  common  school  system. 
The  law  for  this  was  passed  in  1852,  and  an  essential  feature  of 
it,  which  remains  in  force  to  this  day,  was  a  provision  for  a  free 
public  library  in  every  township  in  the  state  established  by  the 
the  state.  Under  this  law  the  state  raised  $273,000  by  taxation 
and  supplied  the  townships  with  an  average  of  about  300  volumes 
each,  the  number  varying  with  the  population.  The  books  were 
fairly  well  selected,  and  no  greater  blessing  could  have  come 
to  a  comparatively  new  state  than  this  distribution  of  books  placed 
absolutely  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  They  were  received 
with  eager  enthusiasm,  and  the  testimony,  both  contemporary 
and  subsequent,  to  their  usefulness  is  overwhelming.  Indeed, 
no  one  can  point  to  a  man  who  lived  in  Indiana  at  that  time 
as  a  boy  or  youth,  and  who  amounted  to  anything  afterward,  who 
was  not  a  user  of  the  township  library. 

But  there  were  defects  in  the  system  that  insured  its  down- 
fall. There  were  no  permanent  places  for  keeping  the  libraries. 
They  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  township  trustees  who  fre- 
quently had  little  knowledge  of  or  care  for  books,  and  were  kept 
by  them  at  any  place  they  considered  convenient.  There  was 
no  provision  of  funds  for  maintenance,  repair,  or  purchase  of 
new  books.  By  1860  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  had  general  supervision  of  them,  reported:  **The  most 
complaint  made  to  me  in  relation  to  them  is  want  of  means  to 
replenish  the  libraries  with  new  and  additional  works  and  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  In  some  of  the  townships  I  am  informed  that 
individuals  have  read  nearly  or  quite  every  book  in  the  library 
and  call  loudly  for  more.''  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  addi- 
tional funds,  but  before  it  succeeded  the  civil  war  came  on,  and 
the  energies  of  the  people  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  meet  its 
demands.  By  the  time  it  was  over  the  township  libraries  were 
largely  in  disuse.  The  sentiment  that  caused  their  establishment 
had  largely  died  away.  They  proceeded  slowly  to  destruction 
except  in  comparatively  few  instances,  where  they  became  founda^ 
tions  of  more  enduring  libraries. 

In  this  same  period  there  was  another  library  movement 
worthy  of  mention.  William  McClure,  one  of  the  prominent  sup- 
porters of  the  New  Harmony  settlement,  and  a  patron  of  learning, 
left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  for  the  establishment  of  working- 
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merits  libraries.  The  sum  of  $500  was  to  be  donated  to  '*any 
club  or  society  of  laborers  who  may  establish  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  a  reading  and  lecture  room  with  a  library  of  at 
least  one  hundred  volumes.''  The  distribution  began  in  1855, 
and  donations  of  $500  each  were  made  to  144  of  these  associa- 
tions in  89  of  the  92  counties  of  the  state.  But  this  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  distribution  of  books.  The  libraries  had 
less  of  the  element  of  permanence  than  the  township  libraries. 
Many  of  the  associations  were  perfunctory  affairs,  formed  merely 
to  get  the  donations,  and  which  broke  up  before  many  months 
and  divided  the  books  among  the  members.  In  some  cases  they 
were  added  to  other  libraries.  The  one  at  New  Harmony  con- 
tinues, but  it  had  several  other  bequests  and  donations,  and  at 
present  the  New  Harmony  workingmen's  institute,  which  controls 
it,  has  property  valued  at  over  $200,000,  with  an  annual  income 
of  about  $6,000.  It  expends  $2,000  annually  for  books  and  period- 
icals and  has  an  excellent  library. 

A  generation  passed  after  the  war  with  but  little  attention 
to  libraries.  In  1881  a  law  was  passed  for  a  public  library  at 
Indianapolis,  and  in  1883  its  provisions  were  extended  to  all 
cities  and  towns,  the  legislation  being  permissory  only.  Agita- 
tion was  started  again,  and  was  aided  by  the  extensive  formation 
of  literary  clubs.  Finally  the  Indiana  union  of  literary  clubs 
took  up  the  movement,  and  chiefly  through  its  efforts,  a  law  was 
passed  in  1899  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library  com- 
mission. 
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NEW  LIBRARIES  ESTABLISHED. 


1914^-1916. 


Atlanta,  Borden,  Brookston,  Cloverdale,  Colfax,  Flora,  Fort 
Branch,  Fortville,  Francesville,  Greenwood,  Linden,  Mentone, 
Merom,  Milroy,  North  Judson,  Owensville,  Petersburg,  Pierceton, 
Rising  Sun,  Rockport,  Sunman,  Vevay,  Warren,  Williamsport. 
Total  24. 

Atlanta. 

Library  board  organized  March,  1916.  Tax  levied,  September, 
1916.  Has  $0.10  in  town  and  $0.10  in  Jackson  Township.  Has  a 
grant  of  $10,000  from  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Borden. 

Library  started  from  a  reading  room  opened  by  some  of  the 
women  of  the  town  in  December,  1914;  Tax  levied  in  town  and 
in  Wood  Township,  September,  1915,  and  board  organized  that 
month.  In  October,  1915,  about  500  volumes  were  organized, 
and  in  January,  1916,  library  was  moved  into  a  downtown  store 
building  with  better  facilities  for  reading  room.  Mrs.  P.  C.  Piers, 
a  board  member  instrumental  in  starting  the  original  reading 
room,  acts  as  volunteer  librarian. 

Brookston. 

Library  movement  started  by  subscription  of  tax-payers.  Tax 
levied  in  town  and  prairie  Township  and  board  appointed  in 
1915.  Have  received  $10,000  from  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
building  is  now  being  erected. 

Cloverdale. 

Tax  levy  passed  and  board  appointed. 

Colfax. 

Representative  of  the  commission  spoke  at  campaign  meeting 
December,  1914.  Organized  April  14,  1915.  Town  board  voted 
$0.10  in  town  on  request  and  the  township  advisory  board  the 
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same  amount  on  presentation  of  a  petition  of  eighty  signers. 
Have  $9,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Town  board  gave 
the  site  of  the  old  school  building  for  the  library.  Building  nearly 
completed. 

Flora. 

Visited  by  commission  August,  1915,  when  oflfieers  and  com- 
mittees were  elected  and  board  was  organized. 

Fort  Branch. 

Public  meeting  was  addressed  by  commission  December  2, 
1915.  Library  board  organized  ]\larch  28,  1916.  Carnegie  gift 
of  $10,000  accepted,  architect  chosen  and  contract  awarded. 

Fortville. 

Tax  in  town  and  township  levied.  lias  obtained  $10,000  from 
Carnegie  Corporation. 

Francesville. 

Town  and  township  library  established  ^larch,  1915,  by  means 
of  filing  the  legal  subscription  list  and  petition.  Have  a  gift 
of  $9,000  from  Carnegie  Corporation.    Building  nearly  completed. 

Greenwood. 

Representative  of  commission  attended  meeting  to  organize 
board  in  March,  1916.  Carnegie  gift  of  $10,000  to  town  and 
Pleasant  Township  has  been  obtained. 

Linden. 

Tax  levied  and  board  appointed.  $7,500  gift  from  Carnegie. 
Building  started. 

Mentone. 

Visited  by  commission  in  March  and  in  May,  1916.  Tax  levied 
and  library  board  appointed.    Township  support  not  yet  secured. 

Merom. 

Has  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  public  library  and  a 
lot  for  the  library  buildings  has  been  donated. 
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Milroy. 


Township  library  has  been  organized  in  Anderson  Township. 
Is  located  in  the  school  building  at  Milroy  and  the  present  collec- 
tion of  500  volumes  has  been  turned  over  to  the  new  organization. 
Principal  of  the  school  acts  as  librarian. 

North  Judson. 

Tax  has  been  levied  and  library  board  organized. 

Owensville. 

Tax  of  $0.06  levied  in  Owensville  and  $0.03  in  Montgomery 
Township,  in  September,  1915.  Board  of  town  trustees  have 
donated  public  square  or  park  for  the  location  of  the  library 
building.  Received  gift  of  $12,500  from  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  building  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

Petersburg. 

Library  tax  levied  and  library  board  appointed.  Until  this 
levy  was  made  Pike  County  was  without  a  public  library. 

Pierceton. 

Town  of  Pierceton  and  Washington  Township  levied  tax  for 
support  of  public  library  and  library  board  was  appointed  in 
1915.  Carnegie  gift  of  $10,000  has  been  accepted  and  building 
is  now  under  way. 

Rising  Sun. 

Library  movement  grew  out  of  ^lahlon  Brown  Library,  a 
public  school  library.  Tax  levied  in  1915.  Carnegie  Corporation 
has  given  $10,000.    Building  not  yet  completed. 

Rockport. 

Tax  of  $0.10  in  town  and  $0.05  in  Ohio  Township  levied  in 
1915.  Opened  a  reading  room  in  the  rear  of  the  Farmer's  Bank 
on  February  16,  J  916,  with  1,000  volumes  on  the  shelves.  This 
reading  room  is  open  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon 
from  one  to  six  o'clock. 
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Sunman. 

Commission  addressed  campaign  meeting  August  18,  1915. 
Tax  levied  September,  1915.  Reading  room  opened.  No  town- 
ship support. 

Vevay. 

Public  library  opened  in  a  reading  room  in  Dufour  Block  and 
several  deposit  stations  established  in  Jefferson  Township.  Vevay 
M.  E.  Church  donated  its  entire  library  of  1,500  volumes  to  the 
library  and  the  Julia  Dumont  Club  has  given  its  valuable  refer- 
ence collection  of  64  volumes  on  the  subjects  of  history,  literature, 
art  and  music.  Commission  assisted  in  organization  work.  I^his 
is  the  first  public  library  in  Switzerland  County. 

Warren. 

Library  tax  levied  and  library  board  appointed  June,  1916. 

Williamsport. 

Library  established  December,  1915.  Received  Carnegie  gift 
of  $8,000. 


CO-OPERATION 


Never  to  attempt  anything  that  another  organization  can 
do  as  well  or  better  is  one  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Public  Library 
Commission.  There  is  too  much  duplication  of  effort  in  Indiana 
as  it  is.  There  is  so  much  for  the  Commission  to  do  that  no 
other  agency  can  do,  that  to  be  relieved  of  any  work  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  in  its  peculiar  field.  The  Commission  is  more 
fortunate  than  some  library  commissions  in  not  having  to  do 
reference  work  in  its  traveling  library  department.  All  such 
work  is  taken  care  of  by  the  State  Library  and  the  Division  of 
University  Extension  of  Indiana  University.  In  the  work  with 
study  clubs,  the  Commission  is  also  fortunate  in  having  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  University,  Purdue  University,  The  John 
Herron  Art  Institute,  and  other  organizations  as  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  Traveling  Library  Department. 

As  always  since  the  establishment  of  the  Commission,  the 
women's  clubs  of  the  state,  individually  and  through  the  State 
Federation,  have  been  helpful  in  advancing  the  library  develop- 
ment of  the  state. 
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FIELD  WORK. 


No  work  of  the  Commission  is  so  important  nor  so  helpful 
to  the  state  as  the  visits  of  the  Commission  staff  to  the  various 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state.  The  secretary  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  the  field,  the  two  assistant  organizers  prac- 
tically all  of  their  time,  and  one  other  assistant  a  large  share 
of  her  time.  This  field  work  consists  of  visits  to  libraries  to  offer 
help  and  advice  to  the  librarian ;  organization  of  book  collections 
according  to  approved  library  methods;  visits  to  towns  without 
public  libraries  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  or  of  advising 
how  to  establish  a  library ;  and  meeting  with  the  boards  of  trus- 
tees, especially  when  they  are  beginning  their  work  as  library 
boards. 

Advisory  Visits. 

Although  the  Commission  staff  has  never  been  able  to  realize 
its  ideal  of  visiting  every  public  library  in  the  state  at  least  once 
a  year,  it  succeeded  in  1915-1916  in  making  228  visits  and  it 
hopes  in  1916-1917  to  reach  its  ideal.  These  advisory  visits  to 
libraries  vary  in  length  from  one  or  two  hours  to  one  or  two 
days,  as  the  need  is  or  as  train  service  permits.  In  the  smaller 
libraries  the  visiting  organizer  goes  over  with  the  librarian  her 
work,  revises  the  catalogue  or  shelf-list,  and  gives  assistance  in 
any  of  the  work  of  the  library  that  the  librarian  may  need. 
Often,  too,  the  visitor  meets  with  the  library  board  to  discuss 
matters  of  policy,  such  as  extension  work,  salaries,  and  book  selec- 
tion.  Even  in  the  larger  libraries,  the  visitor  is  often  able  to 
help  by  giving  information  as  to  the  methods  or  activities  and 
experiences  of  other  libraries  in  the  state. 

Organization  Visits. 

As  soon  as  any  library  has  made  the  beginning  of  a  collection 
of  books,  one  of  the  Commission  organizers  visits  the  library  to 
arrange  the  books  and  make  them  available  to  the  people.  Sel- 
dom if  ever  does  a  library  start  with  less  than  500  volumes  and 
often  it  has  as  many  as  1,500  or  2,000  when  it  opens.  The  work 
of  the  organizer  is,  with  the  help  of  the  librarian  and  volunteers, 
to  accession,  classify,  label  and  mark  these  volumes  and  to  make 
a  card  shelf-list,  in  which  every  book  is  represented  by  a  card, 
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so  filed  under  its  class  that  all  the  cards  for  books  of  any  one 
class  are  filed  together,  arranged  under  class  alphabetically  by 
author.  The  organizer  does  not  make  a  dictionary  catalogue 
of  the  books,  but  leaves  this  for  the  librarian  to  do  after  she 
has  taken  her  six  weeks'  course  in  the  summer  school,  or  for 
a  temporary  cataloguer  hired  by  the  library  board.  The  organ- 
izer also  installs  a  loan  system  for  keeping  a  record  of  borrowers 
and  books  lent.  All  the  expenses  of  this  visit  are  met  by  the 
Public  Library  Commission. 

Establishment  of  Libraries. 

Whenever  a  town  shows  any  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
a  public  library  some  member  of  the  Commission  staff,  usually 
the  Secretary,  visits  this  community  and  confers  with  those  inter- 
ested, explaining  the  manner  of  legally  establishing  a  library. 
Often  the  visitor  addresses  a  public  meeting  to  arouse  an  inter- 
est in  establishing  a  library.  Advice  is  also  given  as  to  how  to 
obtain  a  donation  for  a  building  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
Visits  are  also  made  to  towns  where  no  interest  in  a  library  has 
been  expressed  but  where  there  is  a  need  of  a  library.  Calls  upon 
representative  citizens,  or  talks  before  called  meetings  of  citi- 
zens frequently  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  tax-supported 
library. 

Board  Meetings. 

As  soon  as  a  library  board  has  been  legally  appointed,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  plans  to  meet  with  this  library 
board  to  help  it  organize,  adopt  by-laws,  and  plan  for  starting 
the  library.  Often,  too,  the  board  wishes  advice  on  how  to 
obtain  a  library  building. 

Aside  from  the  first  organization  of  library  boards,  there 
are  constant  demands  upon  the  Commission  to  meet  with  library 
boards  for  conference  on  all  kinds  of  library  problems. 

Correspondence. 

As  supplementary  to  this  work  in  the  field,  the  Commission 
office  carries  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  librarians 
and  library  trustees  of  the  state  on  all  matters  of  library  admin- 
istration and  policy. 


Public  Library,  Mishawalta. 


Interior,  Public  Library.  Mishawaka 


Increase  in  Library  Buildings. 
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LIBRARY  BUILDINGS. 


The  unusual  activity  in  the  building  of  library  buildings 
noticed  in  the  report^  of  this  Commission  for  1912-14,  has  become 
even  greater  in  the  last  two  years.  In  this  biennium  there  have 
been  completed  84  public  library  buildings,  all  but  one  of  which 
was  the  gift  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Furthermore,  there 
are  at  present  16  more  public  libraries  building,  15  of  them  gifts  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  8  other  gifts  have  been  accepted 
by  towns  which  have  not  yet  begun  construction. 

A  word  of  appreciation  cannot  properly  be  omitted  for  the 
extreme  interest  which  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  taken  in 
Indiana,  and  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  the  Public  Library 
Commission  has  been  treated  by  the  Corporation.  The  State  owes 
a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  Corporation  for  making 
possible  the  rapid  development  of  the  public  libk'ary  system  of 
the  state.  No  other  single  agency  has  been  so  helpful  to  the 
Commission  in  developing  the  library  interests  of  Indiana. 

Although  this  increase  in  libraries  and  library  buildings  has 
been  remarkably  rapid,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  a  healthy 
growth.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  when  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion investigated  last  year  the  record  of  libraries  maintaining 
Carnegie  buildings  for  five  years  or  more,  every  such  library  in 
Indiana  made  a  report,  and  every  library  had  lived  up  to  its 
obligations  except  one,  which  had  failed  to  meet  its  pledge  only 
by  a  few  dollars. 

A  letter  from  the  Carnegie  (corporation  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  gives  this  statement  authority : 

**You  will  no  doubt  feel  that  the  annoying  amount  of  corre- 
spondence made  necessary  by  these  two  communities  is  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  fact  that  Indiana  can  now  be  listed  as  one 
of  the  states  with  practically  a  perfect  record,  a  position  made 
more  noteworthy  by  the  large  number  of  buildings  in  the  state. 

And  we  look  up 's  failure  to  expend  sums  averaging  as 

high  as  the  pledged  amount  as  being  a  more  or  less  technical 
breaking  of  the  letter  of  the  pledge,  inasmuch  as  the  extent 
of  the  deficiency  has  averaged  $15  under  the  required  $ '' 

It  may  also  be  pardonable  to  print  another  sentence  of  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation:  *'It  will 
be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  in  the  number  of  its  library 
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buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  general  attitude  adopted  by  Indiana 
as  evidenced  by  your  communications,  the  state  is  in  the  front 
rank." 

The  increased  cost  of  building  materials  has  caused  some 
embarrassment  to  library  boards  planning  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, and  several  boards  have  postponed  building  on  this  account. 


BUILDINGS  COMPLETED. 


1914-16. 


Akron $12 ,  500 Carnegie 

Angola 10,000 Carnegie C.  C.  Ellwood. 

Aurora 10,000.  .  . Georgina  Sutton . .  . Garber  &  Woodward. 

Brook 7 ,000 Carnegie T.  I.  Brookie. 

Butler 10,000 Carnegie C.  C.  Ellwood. 

Coatesville 8,000 Carnegie Graham  &  Hill. 

Corydon 7,000 Carnegie V.  P.  ColUns. 

Covington 10 ,  000 Carnegie Leese  &  Ludwig. 

Culver 10,000 Carnegie T.  I.  Brookie. 

Darlington 10 ,  000 Carnegie Peterson. 

Evansville 10,000 Carnegie Clifford  Shopbell. 

(Colored  branch.) 

Franklin 17 ,  500 Carnegie Graham  &  Hill. 

Garrett 10,000 Carnegie C.  C.  Ellwood. 

Gas  City 12 ,  500 Carnegie Hiram  Elder. 

Hobart 16,000 Carnegie A.  F.  Wickes. 

(Gary  branch.) 

Kewanna 8,000 Carnegie C.  E.  Kendrick. 

Kingman 8,000 Carnegie T.  I.  Brookie. 

Lawrenceburg 11 ,000 Carnegie T.  I.  Brookie. 

Liberty 10,000 Carnegie W.  B.  Parker. 

Mishawaka 30,000 Carnegie A.  F.  Wickes. 

Monon 10,000 Carnegie T.  I.  Brookie. 

Mooresville 10,000 Carnegie T.  I.  Brookie. 

Newcastle 20,000 Carnegie T.  I.  Brookie. 

Orleans 10,000 Carnegie W.B.Parker. 

Remington 10,000 Carnegie W.  B.  Parker. 

Royal  Center 10,000 Carnegie W.  B.  Parker. 

Shoals 10,000 Carnegie W.  B.  Parker. 

Thomtown 10,000 Carnegie W.  B.  Parker. 

Valparaiso 25,000 Carnegie E.  L.  Tilton. 

Walton 10,000 Carnegie Turner. 

Waveland *.  10,000 Carnegie W.  F.  Sharpe. 

WestviUe 8,000 Carnegie W.B.Parker. 

Winchester 12,000 Carnegie E.  E.  Dunlap. 

Winamac 10,000 Carnegie W.  S.  Kaufman. 

Total 34 
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BUILDINGS  BEGUN. 


September  30,  1910. 

Brookston $10,000 Carnegie W.  B.  Parker. 

Carlisle 10 ,  000 Carnegie J.  B.  Bayard. 

Colfax 9 ,  000 Carnegie Graham  &  Hill. 

Fort  Branch 10,000 Carnegie Clifford  Shopbell. 

Francesville 9,000 Carnegie C.  W.  Nicols. 

Indianapolis 500, 000.. City  of  Indianapolis.. Paul  Cret 

Linden 7,500 Carnegie J.  B.  Bayard. 

Mitchell 15,000 Carnegie Clifford  ShopbeU. 

Owensville 12,500 Carnegie Clifford  Shopbell. 

Oxford 8,000 vCamegie T.  I.Brookie. 

Pierceton 10,000 Carnegie Mahurin  &  Mahurin. 

Rising  Sun 10,000 Carnegie W.B.Parker. 

Roann 10,000 Carnegie W.  B.  Parker. 

TeU  City 10,000 Carnegie Clifford  Shopbell. 

Warsaw 15 ,000 Carnegie ......  S.  A.  Craig. 

Williamsport 8,000 Carnegie W.  B.  Parker. 

Total 16 


BUILDINGS  NOT  BEGUN. 


September  30,  1916. 
PUBLIC: 

Albion $10,000 Carnegie G.C.Miller. 

Atlanta 10,000 Carnegie A.  A.  Honeywell. 

Bloomington 31 ,000 Carnegie W.  B.  Parker. 

Greenwood 10,000 Carnegie 

Hagerstown 10,000 Carnegie 

Laporte 27 ,500 Carnegie 

South  Whitley 10,000 Carnegie C.  C.  EUwood. 

Vincennes 30 ,  000 Carnegie 


Total 8 


COLLEGE 


Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity  $250,000 University E.  L.  Tilton. 


Total 9 
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SUMMARY  OF  BUILDINGS. 


October  1,  1914: 

Public 90. 

CoUege 14. 

Total 104. 

October  1,  1916: 

Public  (complete) 124. 

PubUc  (building) 16. 

Public  (gift  accepted) 8. 

Total 148.  148 

College  (complete) 14. 

College  (building) 1 . 

Total 15.  15 


Grand  Total 163 


Puhlip  Library,  Boonville. 


Public  Library,  Orleans. 


Public  Library,  Mooresville. 


l>ublie  Library,  Coatesville. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


During  the  fifteen  years  that  the  summer  school  has  been 
in  existence,  344  people  have  taken  the  course.  This  work  of  the 
Commission  has  proved  one  of  its  most  valuable  attempts  to  raise 
the  standard  and  quality  of  library  service  in  Indiana. 

When  Earlham  College  abandoned  its  summer  school  in  1913 
and  the  Public  Library  Commission  Summer  School  after  seven 
years  at  Richmond  was  obliged  to  find  new  quarters,  it  seemed 
at  first  as  if  it  might  be  necessary  to  move  about  from  place 
to  place.  Invitations  were  received  from  different  cities  and 
institutions,  and  the  invitation  of  Hanover  College  was  accepted. 
In  spite  of  the  unusual  cordiality  and  hospitality  of  Hanover 
College,  it  was  not  found  so  convenient  a  location  as  desired  for 
the  summer  school,  principally  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  state  and  the  remoteness  of  Hanover  from 
the  railroad.  In  the  spring  of  1915,  the  Commission  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  arrangements  with  Butler  College,  Indianapolis, 
for  holding  its  summer  course  in  connection  with  the  summer 
school  at  Butler  College.  For  the  past  two  years  the  college 
authorities  have  extended  every  courtesy  to  the  Commission,  have 
provided  ample  quarters  for  class  rooms,  and  have  turned  over 
to  the  Commission  the  college  residence  for  women  to  be  used 
as  a  dormitory  and  boarding  house  for  the  summer  library 
students.  Having  the  school  located  in  Indianapolis  has  been  of 
great  convenience  and  economy  to  the  Commission,  for  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  Director  to  carry  on  the  regular  work  of  the 
Commission  office  and  to  keep  in  daily  touch  with  the  school. 
The  Commission,  accordingly,  hopes  that  Butler  College  will 
become  the  permanent  home  of  the  summer  school  for  librarians. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  instruction  has  increased  so 
much  in  the  last  two  years  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  accept 
no  students  outside  of  Indiana  and  even  to  limit  the  number  of 
students  from  within  the  state.  The  requirements  of  the  school 
are  that  each  student  admitted  shall  have  had  a  four  years' 
high  school  course  and  shall  be  filling  or  appointed  to  a  permanent 
salaried  li])rary  position.  It  has  been  found  almost  without  excep- 
tion that  any  infringement  of  this  rule  has  l)ro'ight  unsatisfactory 
results  both  for  the  school  and  the  students. 

At  both  the  sessions  of  1915  and  1916,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular six  weeks'   course,   there  has  been   offered   a   two   weeks' 
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special  course  in  cataloguing  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  seminar, 
for  librarians  who  have  formerly  taken  the  regular  summer 
course  and  who  are  desirous  of  clearing  up  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  had  encountered  in  their  actual  work  of  cataloguing. 
The  class  was  limited  to  twelve  members  and  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  special  students  themselves,  was  very  helpful. 
Miss  Flora  B.  Roberts,  librarian  of  the  Pottsville,  Pa.,  public 
library,  was  instructor  both  years,  and  during  the  session  of 
1916  Miss  Roberts  also  gave  instruction  to  the  students  in  the 
regular  course  in  order  work.  Government  documents,  and  certain 
phases  of  administration  and  book  selection. 

The  summer  school  is  more  and  more  co-operating  with  the 
larger  libraries  in  furnishing  to  assistants  the  technical  and 
theoretical  training  usually  given  in  training  classes.  Such 
assistants  are  required  to  have  at  least  a  year's  apprentice  work 
in  the  library,  but  without  instruction  in  the  more  technical  divi- 
sions of  the  work.  The  six  weeks  course  in  the  summer  school 
then  supplements  the  apprentice  work  with  instruction  in  tech- 
nical subjects.  In  this  way  the  library  is  saved  the  expense  and 
time  of  formal  training  classes.  For  several  years  now  there 
have  been  regularly  one  or  more  students  from  Indianapolis, 
Evansville,  Gary,  South  Bend,  Hammond,  and  every  year  or  so 
assistants  from  other  libraries. 

The  following  were  the  special  lectures  given  at  the  summer 
school  in  1915: 

Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Librarian  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Public  Library — 
Rural  Extension   for  Libraries.      (Illus.) 

H.  S.  Lindleyj  Secretary  Indiana  Historical  Commission — Indiana  Cen- 
tennial and  Local  History  Collections. 

Miss  E.  G.  Browning,  Librarian,  Indianapolis  Public  Library — Indian* 
apolis  Public  Library. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Brown,  Librarian  Indiana  State  Library — ^Librarian's  Own 
Reading. 

Mr.  John  A.  Lapp,  Chief  Legislative  Reference  Department  Indianapolis 
— Library  and  Vocational  Education. 

Miss  May  Massee,  Editor  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  Chicago — Choosing  Fiction. 
Poetry  for  Children. 

Miss  M.  E.  Ahem,  Editor  Public  Libraries,  Chicago — Fashioning  a 
Librarian.     Bufiiness  Side  of  Librarianship. 

Miss  Ethel  F.  McCuUough,  Librarian,  Evansville  Public  Library — The 
Library  StaflF. 

Mr.  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  Secretary  Wisconsin  Library  Commission — 
Library  Budget.    Library  Publicity. 
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P.  G.  Melcher,  President  Drama  League,  Indianapolis — Libraries  and 
the  Drama. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Holding,  Librarian  Van  Wert  County  (Ohio)  Pubic  Library 
— Brumback  Library. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Bailey,  Librarian  Gary  Public  Library — Gary  Public  Library 
System.     American  Publishers. 

Miss  Ethel  F.  Cleland,  Legislative  Reference  Department,  Indianapolis — 
Municipal  Reference  Work  and   Free  Material. 

The  special  lectures  given  at  the  summer  school  in  1916  were: 

Mr.  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  Secretary  Wisconsin  Library  Commission — 
What  the  Library  Can  Do  with  Drama  and  Poetry. 

Miss  May  Massee,  Editor,  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  Chicago — The  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Melcher,  Manager  W.  K.  Stewart  Co.,  Indianapolis — American 
Publishers.     The  Library  and  the  Book  Store. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Brown,  Librarian  Indiana  State  Library — Modern  Periodicals. 

Mrs.  Eliyabeth  Claypool  Earl,  President  Public  Library  Commission,  Con- 
nersville — The  Professional  Spirit  of  Librarianship. 

Class  of  1915. 

Alles,  Georgia,  Public  Library,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

Ashbaucher,  Mrs.  Ida,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Beckley,  Nellie,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Royal  Center,  Ind. 

Blaich,  Anna  P.,  Librarian,  Marion  County  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Browning,  Netta  D.,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bussell,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Childress,  Mrs.  Lillian  II.,  Librarian,   Cherry  Street   Branch,  Public  Library, 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Christner,  Lulu  M.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  New  Castle,  Ind. 
Cockrum,  Mrs.  Ida  B.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Copeland,  Ruby,  Librarian,  Branch  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Doyle,  Dorothy,  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Fair,  Blanche,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Walton,  Ind. 
Ferguson,  Charlotte,  Librarian,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Gable,  Olive,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Fowler,  Ind. 
Gunnison,  Mrs.  Gerna,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Brazil,  Ind. 
Tladley,  Helen,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Mooresville,  Ind. 
Hull,  Margaret  M.,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Noblesville,  Ind. 
Jones,  June  M.,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Muncie,  In;l.  , 

Lienbarger,  Mary,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Rockville,  Ind. 
Louderback,  Ruth,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Miller,  Mabel  V.,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Morris,  Harriet,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Westfield,  Ind. 
Moss,  Zola,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Culver,  Ind. 
Nelson,  Florence,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Gary,  Ind. 
Newton,  Ha?  el  D.,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 
Peters,  Mrs.  Birdie,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 
Philips,  Ida,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 
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Pogue,  Emma  J.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Monon,  Ind. 

Kidpath,  Nell  Marie,  Librarian,  Shortridge  High  School  Library,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Ryan,  Nellie,  Assistant,  Children  ^s  Room,  Public  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Shearer,  Mollie,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Remington,  Ind. 
Stewart,  Florence  H.,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Whiting,  Ind. 
Stier,  Rachel,  Aurora,  Ind. 

Thomas,  Ruth,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Thompson,  Grace,  Librarian,  State  School,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Trost,  Frieda,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Tukey,  Helen,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Marion,  Ind. 

Special  Students,  1915. 

Barbour,  Helen,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Brumbaugh,  Olive,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
Carr,  Zada,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Alexandria,  Ind. 
Crosby,  Carrie  S.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Fisher,  Katherine,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Attica,  Ind. 
Fitch,  Ada  Florence,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
Gary,  Mrs.  Minnette,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Warsaw,  Ind. 
Lewis,  Ida,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Shelby ville,  Ind. 
Sleeth,  Mary,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Rushville,  Ind. 
Stingly,  Grace,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Rochester,  Ind. 

Part  Time. 

Miss  Wilkes,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Clara  B.  Jones,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Osgood,  Ind. 

C^ass  of  1916. 

Balcom,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bennett,  Florence,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Boling,  Ola,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Clinton,  Ind. 

Cain,  Mary,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Curtis,  Alma  R.,'  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Davis,  Margaret,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Dipboye,  Nellie,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Fishback,   Mary,   Assistant,   Emeline   Fairbanks    Memorial    Library,    Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 
Glover,  Nannie  Mae,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Hauek,  Irma,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Aurora,  Ind. 
Highman,  Annabelle,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 
Johnson,  Edna  B.,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Connersville,  Ind. 
Krom,  Miriam,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Vevay,  Ind. 
Krull  Dorothea,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lewis,  Ida  A.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 
Logan,  Jessie  E.,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Plymouth,  Ind. 
Martling,  Lyndell,  Assistant,  Public. Library,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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Miller,  Ruth  M.,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Mitchell,  Grace  E.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Mitchell,  Ind. 
Muenich,  Etta,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Hammond,  Ind. 
Netter,  Miriam,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Warsaw,  Ind. 
Mieukirk,  Lail,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Gary,  Ind. 
Ogden,  Bertha  L.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Milford,  Ind. 
Perkins,  Alpha,  Children's  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Lebanon,  Ind. 
Petra,  Doris,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Prancesville,  Ind. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Emma,  Librarian,  Pulilic  Library,  Tell  City,  Ind. 
Price,  Leotf^  Reference  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Lebanon,  Ind. 
Rambo,  Delight,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Warsaw,  Ind. 
Ruprecht,  Bernice,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Union  City,  Ind. 
Shoup,  Ella  E.,  Assistant,  Goshen  College  Library,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Walker,  Grace,  Branch  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Woodke,  Rachel,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Gary,  Ind. 

Special  Students,  1916. 

Christner,  Lulu  M.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Emanuel,  Mrs.  Virginia,  Assistant,  Eckhart  Public  Library,  Auburn,  Ind. 

Hamilton,  Esther,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Liberty,  Ind. 

Miesse,  Lulu  M.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Noblesville,  Ind. 

Quinlisk,  Margaret,  Assistant,  Public  Library,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Jeanie  L.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Snipes,  Mayme  C,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Taylor,  Delia,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Shoals,  Ind. 

Wade,  Margaret  A.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  LIBRARIANS. 


Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  Indiana  in  the  standard  of 
qualifications  required  by  those  appointed  to  the  librarianship 
of  our  public  libraries.  More  and  more  the  professional  nature 
of  librarianship  is  being  recognized  by  library  boards.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  directly  responsible  for  much  of  this  progress 
through  its  advice  and  its  summer  school.  Whenever  a  library 
is  established,  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  in  helping  the 
new  library  board  to  organize,  emphasizes  particularly  the  need 
of  a  librarian  with  qualifications,  personal  and  educational,  which 
will  fit  her  for  professional  service.  In  the  Eighth  biennial  report 
of  the  Commission  for  1912-1914,  there  was  a  report  made  from 
an  exhaustive  canvas  of  the  state,  of  the  general  education  and 
professional  training  of  librarians.  At  that  time  288  of  the  libra- 
rians and  assistants  had  had  college  training,  and  77.6  per  cent, 
of  librarians  and  95.6  per  cent  of  assistants  had  a  complete  high 
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school  course  to  their  credit,  and  47.7  per  cent,  of  librarians  and 
assistants  had  had  at  least  a  six  weeks  ^  summer  school  training, 
40  of  them  having  had  a  year's  course  or  more  in  a  regular  library 
school.  Practically  every  library  now  established  in  the  state 
makes  a  summer  school  training  a  requirement.  These  are,  natur- 
ally, our  smaller  libraries. 

In  the  last  two  years  two  of  our  largest  libraries  have  adopted 
schedules  of  graded  service,  requiring  for  their  lowest  grade  gen- 
eral assistants  a  summer  school  certificate. 

The  class  of  libraries  which  is  weakest  in  this  respect  is 
undoubtedly  the  medium  sized  city  anl  town  which  will  not  pay 
enough  to  obtain  the  best  trained  librarian  it  can  afford.  It 
prefers  to  have  an  underpaid  librarian  to  using  an  unjust  surplus 
or  to  increasing  its  tax  rate  for  employing  the  best  equipped  staff 
possible. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  librarians  and  library 
trustees  of  the  state  that  librarians  should  hold  certificates  of 
qualifications  similar  to  the  teacher's  certificates  required  by 
state  law.  A  section  to  provide  for  this  requirement  was  incor- 
porated in  the  general  library  bill  introduced  and  defeated  in  the 
legislature  of  1915.  This  bill  provided  for  a  board  of  examiners 
of  five,  representing  the  various  library  interests  of  the  state, 
who  should  determine  the  standard  requirements  for  libraries  of 
the  different  possible  incomes,  based  on  the  valuation  of  taxable 
property.  Such  a  law  would  not,  of  course,  be  retroactice  and 
would  affect  no  librarian  now  employed. 

Such  a  legal  qualification  requirement  for  librarians  is  one 
of  the  chief  needs  of  the  state,  and  being  so  obviously  fair,  will 
before  long  doubtless  be  provided  for  by  legislation. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  AND  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

COMMISSION. 


Condition  and  Needs  of  School  Libraries. 


One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission is  an  appropriation  for  the  salary  and  traveling  expenses 
of  a  traveling  instructor  to  organize  the  school  libraries  of  the 
state,  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  care  and  importance  of  the 
school  library,  and  in  children's  literature;  and  to  instruct  chil- 
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dren  in  the  use  of  the  library.  Other  states  are  doing  this  work 
and  Indiana  must  not.  fall  behind.  The  ('ommission  with  its 
present  staff  is  doing  everything  it  can  to  meet  the  demands  for 
help  from  the  school  libraries.  There  have  always  been  appeals 
to  the  Commission  for  assistance  in  organizing  the  collections  of 
books  in  schools,  but  until  recently  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
give  the  desired  service.  In  the  fall  of  1915,  however,  by  some 
readjustment  of  the  work  of  the  staff,  it  became  possible  to  give 
such  assistance  within  limits.  During  the  school  year  of  1915- 
1916,  ten  school  libraries  were  organized  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission.  Such  organization  consists  of  accessioning 
(making  an  invoice  of  each  volume  in  the  library,  its  cost,  source, 
etc),  classifying,  shelf -listing  (making  a  card  for  each  book  in 
the  library,  arranged  according  to  subject)  and  installing  a  sys- 
tem for  keeping  a  record  of  the  books  borrowed  from  the  library. 
As  soon  as  schools  have  learned  of  this  opportunity  of  getting 
help,  they  have  generally  called  upon  the  Commission.  There 
have  for  1916-1917  been  received  inquiries  from  32  schools,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  work  at  15  of  these.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  then,  that  all  the  time  of  one  organizer  could  easily 
be  devoted  to  the  school  libraries. 

A  proper  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  school  library, 
especially  the  efficient  organization,  supervision  and  use  of  the 
school  library,  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  this  state.  The  Indiana 
schools  do  not  so  much  lack  books  as  they  lack  some  proper  system 
for  getting  the  maximum  service  from  the  books  which  they  have. 
In  Indiana  at  present  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  school 
libraries.  E.  M.  McRea,  writing  in  Harper's  Weekly  in  January, 
1909,  estimated  that  there  were  8,000.  Every  high  school  before 
it  may  be  commisioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  must 
have  a  library  that  satisfies  the  high  school  inspector.  Only  a 
few  of  these  libraries,  however,  are  in  such  condition  that  they 
are  really  useful  to  the  students.  Most  of  these  are  unclassified, 
with  no  records  of  accession,  no  index,  nor  any  charging  system. 
Although  there  are  many  libraries  of  1,000  to  3,000  or  more 
volumes,  the  books  are  so  helter-skelter  in  arrangement  that,  to 
find  any  particular  volume,  one  must  search  the  entire  collection. 
The  State  Library  Commission  has  volunteered  to  organize  these 
collections  and  has  already  put  into  shape  several  school  libraries. 
It  is  useless  for  anyone  to  undertake  such  organization,  however, 
unless  there  is  some  one  person  at  the  school  to  take  charge 
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of  and  to  keep  the  library  in  shape.     Conditions  in  Indiana  may 
be  typical  enough  to  serve  as  suggestions  for  handling  this  rural 
school  library  problem.     This   establishment    of    small    school 
libraries  in  the  various  townships  of  the  state  has  resulted  in  a 
vast  deal  of  unnecessary  duplication.    Reference  books,  as  encyclo- 
paedies,   dictionaries  and  standard  texts,   every   good  working 
school  library  must  have,  but  the  number  of  titles  of  general 
reading  that  may  properly  be  included  in  a  school  collection  is 
great.    As  might  be  expected  in  the  libraries  of  a  few  hundred 
volumes,  there  is  much  duplication  of  titles.     In  a  small  school 
library  in  a  community  that  has  no  public  library,  these  few 
titles  are  soon  read  by  the  children  and  there  are  not  sufficient 
funds  to  add  enough  books  to  keep  up  with  the  readers.     The 
natural  result  is  that  both  children  and  teachers  soon  lose  interest 
in  the  library.    The  only  present  help  in  this  situation  (in  most 
states)   is  the  state  traveling  library  system.     During  the  last 
biennium  135  schools  borrowed  from  the  Traveling  Library  De- 
partment  17,476   volumes   of   general  reading,   history,   science, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  science.     It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
Commission,  however,  to  supply  texts  or  the  purely  reference 
books  that  schools  should  provide  for  themselves.    The  Commis- 
sion  with  its   comparatively  small  number  of  volumes   cannot 
provide  books  which  a  penurious  or  short-sighted  trustee  will 
not  buy,  or  which  might  have  been  bought  with  money  spent  for 
other  desirable  but  not  indispensible  equipment.    For  temporary 
reference  and  debate  work,  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the 
Extension  Division  of  Indiana  University  supply  book  and  pamph- 
let material  and  answer  reference  questions,  leaving  the  Com- 
mission free  to  devote  its  money  and  time  to  supplying  general 
reading  on  long  time  loans. 

Any  state  system,  however,  with  the  many  demands  made 
upon  its  proportionally  small  collection  of  books,  can  at  best  help 
but  little  here  and  there.  Some  system  of  co-operation  and  inter- 
change between  school  libraries  of  convenient  districts,  seems 
the  most  promising  method  of  keeping  fresh  the  stream  of  reading 
matter.  In  Indiana  the  county  is  a  political  entity  of  sufficient 
importance  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  school  library  service.  There 
are  county  superintendents  of  school  who  might  easily  and  prop- 
erly make  their  offices  the  administration  centers  of  the  rural 
school  libraries.  A  supervising  school  librarian  for  each  county 
would  fittingly  be  one  of  the  staff  of  the  county  superintendent's 
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office.  She  should  select  the  books  purchased  with  the  library 
funds  of  such  school  district,  and  see  that  in  the  county  there  is 
no  duplication  of  titles  other  than  the  absolutely  necessary  refer- 
ence and  texts.  She  could  arrange  to  interchange  these  collec- 
tions so  that  each  school  could  in  time  have  the  use  of  every  other 
school's  purchases.  Such  a  supervising  librarian  might  also 
attend  to  the  technical  work  of  all  the  libraries,  might  instruct 
teachers  at  county  institutes  in  the  use  of  books  and  simple  library 
methods,  and  might  even  herself  give  instruction  to  the  pupils  in 
the  schools.  In  counties  where  such  a  librarian  would  be  im- 
possible, the  superintendent  himself  could  at  least  oversee  the 
purchasing  and  arrange  a  system  of  interschool  loans.  The  State 
Library  Commission  would  furnish  instruction  to  teachers  and 
aid  in  many  other  ways.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  county 
library  system,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  a  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  method  to  have  all  of  this  work  done  through  the 
county  library,  rather  than  through  the  county  superintendent's 
office.  The  very  least  that  any  county  superintendent  should  do 
is  to  encourage  and  stimulate  in  every  way  the  interest  in  rural 
school  libraries. 

In  speaking  of  the  duplication  of  titles  even  in  the  small 
school  libraries,  one  is  at  once  reminded  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  reading  circles  in  various  states.  It  is  entirely  true  that 
these  reading  circles  have  been  the  greatest  and  in  many  cases 
the  only  means  of  building  up  a  school  library  and  of  bringing 
books  for  general  reading  into  the  community,  and  so  they  have 
proved  a  great  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have,  in  Indiana 
certainly,  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  duplication  of 
titles,  in  schools  so  short  a  distance  apart  that  interchange  would 
have  been  easy  had  not  each  library  purchased  the  same  books. 
In  Indiana,  for  instance,  there  is  school  library  after  school 
library  that  consist  of  almost  nothing  but  an  accumulation  of 
reading  circle  books,  that  let  the  reading  circle  books  comprise 
the  amount  of  their  annual  purchases,  for  anything  more  than  a 
few  reference  and  text  books.  The  criticism  one  would  make 
of  these  reading  circles  is  that  their  lists  of  recommended  books 
are  too  narrow.  Twenty  books  a  year  for  all  grades  from  primary 
through  high  school,  though  it  may  furnish  a  list  cheap  enough 
for  every  school  to  buy,  furnishes  a  very  small  list  from  which 
to  build  up  a  library.  If,  for  instance,  the  list  were  200  or  500 
titles,  ten  or  twenty-five  schools  by  co-operation  could  each  buy 
twenty  books  and  by  so  avoiding  duplication,  change  their  books 
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with  each  other  and,  accordingly,  have  for  their  pupils  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  books  instead  of  twenty.  In  justice, 
however,  one  must  say  that  the  state  reading  circle  has  done  a 
vast  amount  of  good.  In  Indiana  alone  over  900,000  volumes 
have  been  purchased  and  the  average  annual  membership  is 
160,000  different  pupil  readers.  Even  in  the  future,  the  reading 
circle  may  continue  to  aid  very  materially  in  building  up  school 
libraries  and  encouraging  reading. 

The  state  agency,  however,  that  more  than  any  other,  per- 
haps, has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  mold  the  rural  school 
library  of  the  future  is  the  Normal  School.  Trained  school  libra- 
rians can  do  much  and  library  commissions  can  give  expert  advice 
and  supervision,  but  the  teacher  preeminently  of  all  persons  out- 
side the  home,  can  arouse  in  the  child  of  school  age  the  love  of 
books.  Special  librarians  in  small  schools  are  impossible,  and 
librarians  in  large  schools  or  supervising  librarians  of  several 
schools  cannot,  say  what  you  please,  have  the  direct  contact  with 
and  influence  over  the  individual  child  as  can  the  teacher  who 
has  the  child  under  her  care  several  hours  a  day.  When  every 
teacher  has  had  normal  training  in  the  use  and  care  of  books — 
including  the  elementary  technique  of  library  science — and  has 
had  courses  in  children's  literature  and  story-telling,  she  will 
have  such  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of  school  libraries  that  the 
future  of  school  libraries  will  be  secure. 

Teachers,  however,  are  not  librarians,  and  properly  managed 
libraries  must  have  the  supervision  of  expert  librarians  or  at 
least  expert  advice.  The  Library  Commission  can  here  be  of 
greater  assistance  than  any  other  state  department.  In  matters 
of  book  selection,  and  advice  on  technical  matters,  its  assistance 
is  essential.  Nearly  all  library  commissions  with  sufficient  funds 
are  having  special  assistants  employed  primarily  to  aid  school 
libraries.  They  organise  school  libraries  according  to  approved 
methods  of  classification,  cataloguing,  loan  systems;  they  visit 
schools  and  give  instruction  to  librarians,  teachers,  and  children; 
they  give  instruction  at  county  and  other  teachers'  institutes, 
and,  in  fact,  they  attend  to  any  needs  of  school  libraries  in  the 
state.  Furthermore,  several  commissions  do,  and  all  in  the  future 
may,  maintain  summer  schools  of  instruction  in  library  science, 
to  which  school  librarians  and  teachers  in  charge  of  school 
libraries  are  admitted. 

In  the  larger  cities  some  progress  has  been  made  towards 
properly  administered  high  school  libraries,  but  Indiana  in  this 
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respect  is  not  up  to  the  standard  attained  by  several  of  the  other 
states.  A  library  that  will  serve  as  a  study  room  and  especially 
as  a  place  for  voluntary  reading  of  the  students  is  obviously 
highly  desirable.  With  free  time  for  unrequired  general  reading, 
students  will  here  form  proper  reading  habits.  The  selection  of 
.books  can  be  more  restricted  than  in  the  public  library — many 
can,  of  course,  be  borrowed  from  the  public  library — and  by 
having  only  one  or  two  of  an  author  on  the  school  library  shelves, 
the  school  can  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  use  of  the  public  library. 
Such  a  library  cannot,  however,  be  maintained  except  under  the 
guidance  of  a  librarian,  trained  in  library  technique,  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  reference  material,  and  a  familiarity  with  litera- 
ture in  general.  A  school  librarian  is  as  important  as  a  teacher 
on  the  school  faculty  and  should  have  equal  pay  and  equal  stand- 
ing with  the  head  of  a  high  school  department;  certainly  with 
any  one  of  the  assistant  teachers.  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne, 
Marion,  Muncie,  Richmond,  and  the  Shortridge  Manual  Training 
and  Technical  High  Schools  of  Indianapolis  have  special  librarians 
in  charge  of  the  high  school  libraries.  In  Gary,  as  is  well  known, 
there  are  libraries  in  each  of  the  school  buildings  in  charge  of 
an  assistant  from  the  public  library,  of  which  the  school  libraries 
are  branches. 

A  summer  course  for  teachers  in  school  library  methods  will 
probably  be  given  in  1917  in  connection  with  the  summer  school 
of  the  Public  Library  Commission.  Already  the  librarians  of 
several  of  the  school  libraries  have  attended  the  Commission 
summer  school. 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS. 


As  early  as  October,  1901,  there  was  held  at  the  State  House 
under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Library  Commission,  the  first 
Library  Institute.  In  May,  1903,  the  state  was  divided  into  sev- 
enteen Library  districts  for  the  purpose  of  holding  library 
institutes.  In  1903  there  were  five  institutes  conducted  and 
in  1904,  eight.  As  originally  planned,  these  institutes  were  to 
accomplish  three  objects :  namely,  to  arouse  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  libraries  and  new  traveling  library  stations, 
to  give  very  elementary  instruction  to  librarians  not  able  to 
attend  the  summer  school,  and,  through  discussion,  to  give  an 
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opportunity,  for  librarians  to  compare  methods  and  experiences. 
The  Indiana  Union  of  Literary  Clubs  and  the  Indiana  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  were  very  helpful  at  this  time  through  their 
special  district  library  committees.  This  committee,  as  the  Library 
Extension  Committee  of  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  has  been  of  considerable  help  in  establishing  public 
libraries. 

During  the  biennium  of  1904-1906,  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
these  institutes  were  temporarily  discontinued,  but  were  revived 
again  in  1907,  during  which  year  eight  meetings  were  held  by 
the  Library  Commission.  These  institutes  were  kept  as  informal 
as  possible,  and  the  instructional  purpose  was  emphasized.  At 
the  eight  meetings  46  libraries  were  represented  by  140  indi- 
viduals. 

These  meetings  were  continued  through  1910,  but  the  lack  of 
funds  and  the  many  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  Commission 
staff  made  it  impossible  to  hold  as  many  of  these  institutes  as 
were  needed.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  be- 
tween the  Indiana  Library  Association  and  the  Public  Library 
Commission  made  the  following  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  held  in  October,  1910: 

I.  That  the  Executive  committee  of  the  I.  L.  A.,  together 
with  thc'Secretary  of  the  Commission,  shall  constitute  a  committee 
on  Sectional  meetings  provided  for  below,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  supervise  such  meetings  and  to  constitute  a  standing  committee 
for  the  consideration  and  furtherance  of  library  affairs  in  the 
state. 

II.  That  this  committee  shall  make  a  written  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  I.  L.  A.,  of  the  work  accomplished  during 
the  past  year. 

III.  That  the  state  shall  be  divided  up  into  ten  (10)  sections 
or  districts. 

Each  district  shall  have  a  district  secretary  appointed  each 
year  by  the  above  named  committee,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  district  secretary  to  arrange  for  at  least  one  meeting  in  his 
district  during  the  year.  Each  district  secretary  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  committee  provided  for  above,  of  all  work  done 
during  the  year,  and  these  reports  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
annual  report  which  the  committee  shall  make  to  the  I.  L.  A. 
at  its  meetings. 

It  is  the  intention  that  these  districts  may  arrange  as  many 
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meetings  throughout  the  year  as  may  seem  desirable,  possible 
and  profitable  to  the  librarians  of  the  district;  that  they  be  held 
informally  on  the  invitation  of  any  library  and  librarian  desir- 
ing to  entertain  the  district;  that  at  one  meeting  of  the  year  a 
representative  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  will  be  present ; 
that  in  general  the  meetings  assume  the  nature  of  round  table 
discussions  upon  library  problems  affecting  the  district  or  any 
librarians  in  the  district  and  that  the  presentation  of  set  papers 
be  discouraged,  as  the  free,  informal,  open  discussions  will  pro- 
mote more  readily  general  helpPulness  and  professional  intimacy. 

The  ten  districts  were  made  according  to  facilities  of  trans- 
portation. It  was  found  later  advisable  to  unite  two  of  the 
districts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  This  plan  has  proved 
a  help  in  many  ways,  especially  by  building  up  a  neighborly  spirit 
among  the  libraries  in  the  various  districts.  The  attendance  at 
the  meetings  has  constantly  increased,  taking  the  total  attendance 
into  consideration. 

The  Public  Library  Commission,  with  a  larger  staff  and  greater 
funds  than  it  had  in  1910,  has  found  it  possible  to  give  more 
attention  to  these  district  meetings  than  under  the  old  institute 
plan,  and  at  present  some  member  of  the  staff,  generally  the 
secretary,  is  present  at  each  meeting.  The  Commission  staff  helps 
make  arrangements  for  these  meetings  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  District  Meetings, 
prepares  each  year  an  outline  of  suggested  topics  for  discussion 
which  is  printed  in  the  ''Library  Occurrent.''  During  the  last 
two  years  the  following  27  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  dis- 
tricts, 25  of  which  have  been  attended  by  some  member  of  the 
Commission  staff: 


District  A: 

Nov.  17,  1914,  South  Bend; 
Feb.  25,  1915,  Gary; 
AprU  29,  1915,  Goshen; 
June  23,  1915,  V^hiting; 
March  1,  1916,  South  Bend; 
May  25,  1916,  Culver. 

District  B: 

Oct.   19,   1914,  Earl  Park; 
March  17,  1915,  Frankfort; 
March  2,  1916,  Attica. 


District  C: 

March  12,  1915,  Wabash; 
March  3,  1916,  Kokoniu; 
June  8,  1916,  Peru. 

District  D: 

April  23,  1915,  Auburn; 
March  10,  1916,  Hartford  (^ity. 

District  E: 

April  28,  1915,  Lebanon; 
March  2,  1916,  Mooresville; 
June  8,  1916,  Shelbyville. 
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District  F: 

Oct.  22,  1915,  Riishvillo. 

District  G: 

April  8,  1915,  Terre  Haute; 
March  30,  1916,  Brazil. 

District  H: 

May  14,  1915,  Aurora; 


Feb.  25,  1916,  Seymour; 
May  29,  1916,  Vevay. 

District  I: 

Oct.  30,  1914,  Evansville; 
May  6,  1915,  Princeton; 
Dec.  3,  1915,  Boonville; 
June  13,  1916,  Washington; 
March  23,  1916,  Evansville. 


Although  this  plan  of  holding  district  meetings  has  proved 
successful,  during  the  last  six  years  since  the  plan  was  adopted, 
there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  state  which 
make  it  seem  advisable  to  somewhat  modify  the  plan.     Since 
the   state   was   divided  into   ten   districts   in   1910,   there   have 
been  established  seventy-seven  new  libraries  in  the  state,  which 
have  been  distributed  among  the  nine  districts  now  in  existence. 
With  this  increase  in  the  number  of  libraries,  the  present  system 
of  districting  has  become    somewhat    cumbersome    and    needs 
revision.    Although  no  state  has  better  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, it  has  been  found  difficult  when  the  boundaries  of  the  various 
districts  are  kept  fast,  to  change  the  meeting  place  from  town 
to  town  and  make  it  possible  for  all  members  of  the  district  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  return  in  the  same  day.     Two  changes, 
accordingly,  suggest  themselves  in  the  plan  for  district  meetings. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  better  each  year  to  settle  upon  ten 
or  twelve  easily  accessible  towns  for  the  meetings  of  that  year 
and  doing  away  with  the  fixed  boundaries  of  the  districts,  to 
group  the  libraries  of  the  state  around  these  ten  or  twelve  chosen 
centers.     There  are  undoubtedly  some  objections  to  destroying 
the  feeling  of  organization  which  comes  from  a  permanent  district. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the  fixed 
district  in  that   the   same   librarians   meet   year   after  year  to 
consider  the  same  problems.    By  having  new  districts  each  year, 
the  membership  changes  and  the  new  organizations  bring  new 
points  of  view.    The  other  necessary  change  is  the  extending  of 
the  session  of  the  district  meeting  into  two  days  so  as  to  include 
an  afternoon,  evening  and  morning  session.     This  would  give  a 
full  half-day  for  coming  and  returning  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
Under  the  present  system  librarians  often  are  not  able  to  reach  the 
place  of  meeting  until  noon  and  are  obliged  to  leave  by  four 
or  even  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  means  that  very 
little  can  be  accomplished  in  the  time  they  are  present  at  the 
meeting. 
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During  the  present  year  it  has  been  the  policy  to  encourage 
districts  to  hold  at  least  two  meetings  each  year.  The  plan  as 
now  suggested  of  having  one  three-session  meeting  each  year 
would  be  no  more  expensive  for  librarians  than  attending  tw^o 
iiieetings,  as  at  present,  and  three  times  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished. With  these  changes  the  same  methods  of  conducting  and 
arranging  for  the  meetings  could  be  continued.  Secretaries  of 
the  different  meetings  could  be  appointed  as  now  and  the  pro- 
grams and  local  arrangements  could  be  made  in  the  same  way. 


INSTITUTION  LIBRARIES. 


During  this  biennium  twelve  institution  library  visits  have 
been  made  and  the  libraries  at  the  Woman 's  Prison,  Indianapolis, 
and  the  Indiana  State  Prison,  Michigan  City,  have  been  reorgan- 
ized. A  manual  on  the  care  of  institution  libraries  has  been  com- 
piled with  the  assistance  of  the  American  Library  Association 
Committee  on  Library  Work  in  Hospitals  and  Charitable  and 
Correctional  Institutions,  and  will  be  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association  Publishing  Board.  During  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  held  in  Indianapolis  in  May, 
1916,  an  exhibit  showing  the  development  of  library  work  in 
institution  libraries  was  in  charge  of  members  of  the  Commission 
staff. 

Various  institutions  have  received  aid  in  book  selection. 
Special  lists  of  books  have  been  compiled  and  printed  aids  in 
book  selection  have  been  distributed. 


OUTLOOK  IN  INDIANA. 


There  are  in  Indiana  eighteen  state  supported  institutions, 
including  the  new  penal  farm.  There  are  six  penal  or  reforma- 
tory institutions,  five  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital, Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Blind  and  Feeble-Minded,  a  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  and 
a  Village  for  Epileptics.  Everyone  of  these  except  the  recently 
established  penal  farm  has  what  may  legitimately  be  called  a 
library.    It  is  noticable,  however,  to  one  examining  these  institu- 
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tions  from  the  point  of  view  of  library  activity,  that  the  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  make  the  library  a  much  more 
important  part  of  their  institutional  life  than  the  other  institu- 
tions with  the  exception  of  the  Scbool  for  Feeble-Minded,  and 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home.  The  Indiana  Reforma- 
tory at  Jeffersonville  has  a  collection  of  10,722  volumes  with 
the  astounding  circulation  of  something  more  than  200,000  a  year. 
The  State  Prison,  with  not  more  than  6,000  volumes,  has  a  circu- 
lation of  about  60,000,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  reorganization  for 
increased  service.  The  Indiana  Boys'  School  has  a  little  over 
3,000  volumes  and  a  circulation  of  nearly'-  14,000.  One  of  its 
teachers  has  been  trained  in  the  Summer  School  for  Librarians, 
conducted  by  the  Public  Library  Commission,  and  the  work  is 
carried  on  along  modern  progressive  library  lines.  It  is  a  little 
hard  to  explain  why  the  Girls'  School  and  the  Woman's  Prison 
have  not  done  as  much  work  as  the  institutions  for  men,  unless 
it  be  that  the  girls  and  women  have  more  resources  for  occupying 
their  leisure  time  than  the  men,  consequently  they  do  not  read 
so  much,  but  both  of  these  institutions  have  libraries  which  receive 
a  respectable  amount  of  use.  The  hospitals  for  the  insane,  with 
one  exception,  seem  never  to  have  felt  the  need  of  libraries  for 
their  patients,  and  some  of  them  at  least  doubt  the  value  of  the 
library  to  their  patients.  The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
at  Logansport,  has  a  library  of  about  25,000  volumes,  in  charge 
of  the  secretary  to  the  superintendent,  who  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  library.  The  other  hospitals  have  collections  of  books, 
but  they  are  unorganized  and  are  in  charge  of  no  one  especially 
interested  in  the  work.  The  Tuberculosis  Hospital  has  a  small 
library  which  has  been  organized  by  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion and  which  is  divided  among  the  wards  of  the  hospit^al.  The 
Orphans'  Home  has  an  excellent  library  of  about  5,000  volumes 
which  for  some  years  has  been  under  the  charge  of  a  trained 
librarian.  One  of  our  best  institutional  libraries  is  in  the  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  at  Fort  Wayne.  The  librarian,  who  is  also  a 
teacher,  has  had  training  in  the  Commission  summer  school  and 
has  accomplished  remarkable  results  through  the  library  with 
the  inmates  of  the  schools.  Books  are  not  taken  from  the  library, 
but  are  read  under  supervision,  and  the  average  number  of  read- 
ers is  225  per  day. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  has  a  general  library  unorganized 
and  a  school  library  of  about  3,500  volumes,  well  organized  and 
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kept  up  by  Miss  Heizer,  the  teacher.  The  general  library  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  was  organised  some  years  ago  by  the  students 
in  the  Indiana  Library  School,  but  the  technical  work  has  not 
been  kept  up  to  date. 

The  superiority  of  our  penal  and  reformatory  libraries  over 
those  in  the  other  state  institutions  will  be  understood  immedi- 
ately when  we  know  that  the  penal  institutions  have  about  225,000 
with  an  annual  circulation  of  something  like  350,000,  and  the 
other  eleven  institutions  have  probably  not  over  25,000  volumes 
combined,  with  a  circulation  unknown. 

As  might  also  be  expected  from  these  figures  as  to  number 
of  volumes  in  circulation,  it  is  true  that  the  libraries  in  the 
penal  institutions  are  better  organized  and  better  conducted. 
Four  of  the  five  libraries  in  penal  institutions  have  been  organ- 
ized by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Library  Commission 
and  the  library  at  the  State  Prison  is  about  to  be  reorganized 
in  the  same  way.  The  reformatory  library  has  a  most  efficient 
librarian  and  an  adequate  corps  of  assistants  from  the  prisoners. 
The  technical  methods  are  excellent  and  kept  in  first-class  con- 
dition. 

The  Indiana  Boys'  School  has  a  librarian  with  training.  The 
library  at  the  State  Prison  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the 
chaplain,  but  several  of  the  long-term  or  life  prisoners  act  as 
assistants  and  give  their  full  time  to  the  library,  and  there  has 
been  worked  out  a  very  adequate  system  of  lending  and  ex- 
changing books.  The  library  at  the  Woman's  Prison  has  recently 
been  reorganized  by  the  Public  Library  Commission  and  there  is 
a  definite  officer  in  charge. 

Of  the  other  eleven  libraries,  five  have  been  organized  accord- 
ing to  library  methods  and  two  have  librarians  with  special 
training.  ^ 

Prom  this  brief  exposition  of  the  conditions  of  our  institutional 
libraries  in  Indiana,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  penal  and  reformatory 
instituitons  have  long  been  on  the  right  track  and  with  occa- 
sional help  and  encouragement  from  the  Library  Commission  in 
matters  of  book  selection  or  technical  advice,  they  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  have  a  healthy  growth. 

The  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  the  institutions  which  have 
done  least  and  which  are  least  in  sympathy  with  the  library  move- 
ment. Their  officers  have  not  seemed  to  have  realized  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  books  which  some  specialists  have  advocated  and 
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which  several  well-known  hospitals  have  made  much  of,  notably 
the  McLean  Hospital  at  Waverley,  Mass. 

In  defense  of  this  neglect  of  the  library  in  our  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  it  may  be  only  just  to  say  that  many  of  the  inmates 
come  from  conditions  and  families  in  which  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  read  when  in  normal  health,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  reading  habit  can  be  cultivated  in  their  diseased 
condition.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  them  with  conditions  at 
such  hospitals  as  McLean  Hospital,  which  have  large  numbers 
of  private  well-to-date  and  cultivated  patients  who  have  always 
been  used  to  books.  It  seems  only  reasonable,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  place  for  every  hospital  for  the  insane  for  a 
library  for  the  patients,  and  that  to  be  successful  these  libraries 
must  be  properly  maintained  by  an  adequate  fund  and  by  a 
special  attendant. 

The  relation  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  has  always  been  pleasant  and  the  institutions 
have  invariably  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Commission 
visitor.  Half  of  the  institutions  of  the  state  have  called  upon 
the  Commission  to  help  organize  their  libraries  and  in  other  cases 
we  have  been  of  material  assistance  in  the  selection  of  books.  In 
this  matter  of  selecting  and  purchasing  books  lies  perhaps  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  a  state  library  commission.  Unless  there 
is  a  trained  librarian  in  charge  of  the  institutional  library,  there 
is  generally  no  one  on  the  staff  who  is  familiar  with  the  advan- 
tageous method  of  selecting  and  purchasing  books,  and  there  is 
often  much  wasted  money  and  many  mistakes  in  selection  when 
purchasing.  One  institution,  for  instance,  not  long  ago,  sent  one 
of  its  officers  to  a  department  store  to  pick  from  the  shelves  books 
to  compose  the  institution  library.  Such  a  method,  of  course, 
allows  for  no  general  policy  in  book  selection  nor  no  opportunity 
of  making  a  balanced  or  suitable  selection.  The  organization 
of  libraries  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance,  and  is  essentially 
the  work  of  the  Librarian  Commission,  but  experience  has  proved 
that  such  organization  is  almost  without  value  unless  there  is  in 
the  institution  a  librarian  who  devotes  all  or  part  of  her  time  to 
the  keeping  up  of  the  organization.  We  have  had  in  our  institu- 
tions three  librarians  with  training  at  the  Commission  summer 
school,  and  we  have  one  librarian  who  has  been  trained  in  the 
library  school  at  Columbia  University. 

Kecently  we  have  been  considering  in  the  state  a  problem 
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which  is  not  serious,  but  which  needs  some  consideration  before 
a  definite  policy  is  established.  The  institutions  feel  the  need  of 
reading  matter  for  their  attendants  as  well  as  for  their  inmates, 
and  not  always  the  same  classes  of  books  will  do  for  each.  Where 
the  institutions  are  not  near  city  libraries  which  the  attendants 
can  use,  it  means  the  maintenance  of  two  distinct  libraries  in  the 
institution  or  the  borrowing  of  traveling  library  books  from  the 
state  commission.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  as  if  this  were  a  legiti- 
mate field  for  the  traveling  libraries,  but  most  traveling  library 
departments  are  already,  from  lack  of  funds,  failing  to  meet  all 
demands  made  upon  them  and  they  therefore  hesitate  to  under- 
take to  supply  a  demand  which  may  become  embarrassing.  It 
seems  as  if  this  problem  may  well  be  discussed  at  this  session. 

The  outlook  in  this  state  is,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  The 
great  need  is  perhaps  financial.  Most  of  the  institutions  have 
to  maintain  their  libraries  as  best  they  can  out  of  the  general 
fund  appropriated  for  maintenance,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
little  money  left  for  the  books  or  the  library.  And  even  in  the 
case  of  the  State  Prison,  where  there  is  a  special  appropriation 
of  $750  a  year  for  the  library,  the  money  is  used  for  buying  music 
for  the  band  and  other  purposes  not  distinctly  for  the  library. 
That  the  institutions  themselves  are  in  many  cases  conscious  of 
this  lack  of  a  special  fund  was  shown  during  the  last  legislature 
by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  emanating  from  one  of  the  insane 
hospitals,  making  an  annual  appropriation  of  $500  to  all  state 
institutions  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  be  selected  with  the  help 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Library  Commission. 
This  bill  was  killed  in  committee,  but  it  was  a  good  sign  and 
prophesies  well  for  the  future.  Unfortunately,  I  understand  that 
the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  has 
been  to  discourage  a  special  library  appropriation,  and  doubtless 
this  attitude  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  present  financial  condi- 
tion. If  we  could  secure  these  special  appropriations,  could  arouse 
the  insane  hospitals  to  an  interest  in  libraries  for  their  patients, 
could  impress  upon  all  the  state  institutions  the  value  of  a  libra- 
rian especially  interested  in  the  library,  and  with  some  library 
training,  the  situation  would  be  almost  ideal.  Fortunately,  I 
believe  that  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction,  that  we  have 
accomplished  much,  and  that  the  future  is  bright. 
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RURAL  EXTENSION. 


Undoubtedly  the  most  spectacular  work  done  by  the  libraries 
of  Indiana  is  in  getting  books  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  surround- 
ing townships.  Although  this  extension  service  is  spectacular,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  the  great  problem  at  present  before  the  libraries 
of  the  state.  Whatever  else  may  be  important  to  work  for — 
and  there  are  many  important  things,  such  as  higher  standards  of 
book  selection,  better  training  and  licensing  of  librarians — the 
most  important  work  before  our  libraries  and  our  library  work- 
ers is  to  get  library  privileges  to  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  883 
townships  which  have  no  access  to  a  library.  There  are  still  five 
counties  with  no  public  libraries  and  twenty-four  others  in  which 
the  libraries  established  do  not  extend  their  privileges  beyond 
the  town  limits;  86.7  per  cent  of  the  townships  of  the  state  are 
cut  off  from  a  library. 

We  are  making  progress,  however.  In  tbe  last  two  years  41 
new  townships  were  taken  into  the  fold,  17  by  libraries  newly 
established  and  24  by  libraries  already  open.  We  have  now  134 
townships  with  library  service  of  some  kind — 130  with  access 
to  town  libraries  and  4  township  libraries.  These  130  townships 
are  served  by  112  towns.  One  town,  Spencer,  serves  four  town- 
ships ;  three  towns,  Bluffton,  Gary  and  Liberty,  serve  three  each ; 
and  eight  towns,  Aurora,  Butler,  Carmel,  Franklin,  Plainsfield, 
Roachdale,  Shoals,  Vevay,  serve  two  townships  each. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  in  the  Commission  office,  the 
following  towns  serve  one  township  each : 

In  the  883  townships  without  library  privileges  the  Commis- 
sion has  supplied  367  traveling  library  stations,  or  nearly  one 
station  to  every  three  townships.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
traveling  library  circulation  last  biennium  was  77,679,  one  can 
see  at  a  glance  what  a  large  percentage  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of 
Indiana  have  no  library  books  of  any  kind. 

Figures,  however  significant,  never  tell  the  whole  story.  A 
knowledge  of  the  library  conditions  in  the  various  towns  makes 
certain  facts  very  evident.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  fact  is 
that,  almost  without  exception,  the  libraries  best  equipped  to  do 
rural  extension  work  are  the  ones  who  do  nothing  for  their 
neighbors,  and  a  very  large  number  of  those  libraries  who  do 
extensive  work  have  not  adequate  resources,  at  least  at  the  start, 
for  this  township  work.      The  knowledge  that  in  the  year  from 
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October  1,  1914,  to  September  30,  1916,  the  Commission  had  to 
lend  books  to  libraries — chiefly  for  extension  work — shows  one 
at  once  that  the  state  is  still  doing  a  good  share  of  the  extension 
work  attempted  by  libraries.  Our  library  laws  make  it  necessary, 
to  hold  the  township  tax,  for  a  library  to  serve  the  families  of  ten 
per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  supporting  township.  When  a 
library  is  just  starting  or  undertaking  township  extension  with- 
out a  proper  number  of  books,  it  must  have  help  from  the  Com- 
mission or  fail. 

It  is  generally  unwise,  if  not  entirely  dangerous,  to  impute 
motives;  but  one  comes  perilously  near  the  truth  when  one  con- 
cludes that  there  is  little  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  our  township 
work.  The  fact  that  township  A  will  add  $500  or  $1,000  to  the 
library  income,  or  the  fact  that  town  B  cannot  have  a  library 
unless  township  C  helps,  is,  one  feels,  the  prevailing  motive  in 
the  minds  of  the  library  board  and  even  of  the  librarian.  Doubt- 
less this  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it  has  its  unfortunate  side.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  unfortunate  that  we  have  formed  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  our  township  tax  as  ''township  support.'*  Its 
implication  often  causes  the  rural  taxpayer  to  shy.  The  petitions 
which  we  circulate  and  the  statute  itself  use  this  word;  but  the 
idea  of  privilege  paid  for  rather  than  favor  asked,  should  be  what 
we  emphasize. 

That  too  many  library  boards  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  doing 
their  duty  to  a  township  when  they  open  the  library  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  township,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  reports  received 
by  the  Commission  in  answer  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in  1915. 
Of  the  101  towns  then  reporting  as  receiving  a  tax  from  one  or 
more  townships,  only  43  serving  53  townships,  reported  that  they 
maintained  any  kind  of  distributing  agency  other  than  the  main 
library  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  borrowers.  Of  the  53  town- 
ships so  served,  52  have  distributing  agencies  in  the  school  build- 
ings. Also  in  these  53  townships  there  were  four  postoffices,  four 
stores,  four  churches,  eight  private  houses,  and  two  branch  build- 
ings used  as  distributing  agencies. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  the  Plainfield  Public  Library,  which  was 
already  one  of  the  leaders  in  township  work,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  ways  of  giving  adequate  service  to  its  rural 
borrowers,  concluded  that  house  to  house  delivery  at  regular  in- 
tervals by  means  of  a  motor  book-wagon  would  be  not  only  the 
ideal  but  the  cheapest  method  of  reaching  all  the  township  inhabi- 
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tants.  The  library  board  accordingly  had  constructed  a  suitable 
body  for  a  Ford  chassis  and  for  three  months  now  the  librarian 
has  been  visiting  the  houses  in  the  two  townships  served  every 
six  weeks.  This  form  of  service  will  undoubtedly  become  more 
and  more  general  in  Indiana.  The  generally  level  nature  of  the 
state,  the  average  good  roads,  and  the  usual  open  winters  make 
excellent  conditions  for  such  service.  Book  wagons  in  other 
states  have  been  used  for  county  work  and  generally  in  hilly 
districts  where  trips  could  be  neither  regular  nor  frequent.  The 
township  is  a  unit  so  much  smaller  that  in  it  frequent  regular 
deliveries  can  be  made. 

In  explaining  the  attitude  of  the  larger  libraries  towards  this 
rural  extension,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  chief  objection  has  been 
that  the  boards  of  control  have  not  wished  to  have  their  number 
increased  by  township  representatives  who  would  have  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  city  library.  This  matter  of  repre- 
sentation we  can  better  consider  in  connection  with  the  extension 
law. 


TOWNSHIP  BUDGET  AND  SERVICE. 


The  money  received  from  a  township  tax  should  be  given 
special  attention  in  the  spending  and  should  probably  have  a 
separate  budget.  The  township  has  the  right  to  expect  the  money 
which  it  pays  for  the  service  shall  be  spent  on  its  service  and  not 
on  service  for  the  town  or  some  other  township.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  the  township  money  is,  of  course,  due  the  main  library 
for  administration,  for  increased  labor,  and  for  increased  use  of 
building  and  lights,  and  a  certain  other  percentage  for  books; 
the  balance,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  spent  for  transporta- 
tion, station  maintenance,  postage,  and  other  expenses,  caused 
by  the  remoteness  of  the  rural  borrowers  from  the  library.  It  may 
be  that  no  standard  or  ideal  budget  can  be  worked  out  which  will 
fit  libraries  in  general.  It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  up  a  theoretical 
budget,  but  to  be  really  useful  it  should  be  made  up  from  the 
actual  expenditure  of  libraries  doing  extension  work.  At  least 
each  library  should  work  out  its  own  budget  and  send  it  to  the 
Commission  so  that  we  may  have  some  common  experience  on 
which  to  act.     Most  emphatically  none  of  the  township  money 
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should  be  put  into  a  sinking  fund  for  additions  to  the  building 
or  other  permanent  improvements. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  whether  libraries  should 
do  extension  work  or  whether  they  should  merely  throw  the 
library  open  to  the  township  and  use  the  money  only  on  the  cen- 
tral building.  In  general,  every  library  should  maintain  some 
'distributing  agency  in  districts  not  easily  accessible  to  the  main 
building.  A  farmer  five  miles  from  the  library  should  not,  in 
fairness,  be  expected  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  taxation  and  proba- 
bly more  taxes  than  the  small  householder  one  square  from  the 
library  unless  the  library  is  made  practically  as  accessible  to  him. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  TOWNSHIP  EXTENSION 


Now,  a  word  as  to  the  future  and  our  library  law.  In  the  first 
place,  our  township  law  has  failed  and  always  will  fail,  not- 
withstanding the  interest  and  real  growth  in  its  application. 
Suppose  that  we  go  on  adding  30  townships  a  year;  we  shall  be 
a  little  over  29  years  getting  the  rest  of  our  townships.  Suppose 
we  add  50  a  year,  we  shall  then  be  17  years  about  it.  Or  suppose 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  add  all  of  the  883  next  year,  what  will 
happen  1  We  shall  have  the  library  boards  in  some  towns  of  forty 
or  more  members,  and  we  shall  have  285  incorporated  towns 
without  any  legal  right  to  use  our  194  public  libraries. 

Shall  we,  th^n,  instead  of  adding  our  883  destitute  townships 
to  our  194  established  libraries,  establish  285  more  libraries  and 
divide  the  883  townships  among  them?  The  alternative  method 
would  be  the  more  disastrous  of  the  two.  We  have  nearly  as 
many  public  libraries  in  Indiana  as  we  need.  Of  the  285  incorpor- 
ated towns  without  libraries,  not  more  than  fifty  at  the  most 
should  be  encouraged  to  establish  libraries,  even  in  co-operation 
with  one  or  more  townships.  This  statement  is  .somewhat  rash, 
but  not  made  without  consideration  and  a  very  keen  sense  of  the 
policy  involved.  We  need  bigger,  better,  more  far-reaching  libra- 
ries, not  a  library  in  every  town  that  can  raise  $1,000  to  $1,500  per 
annum.  Already  the  Commission  is  facing  the  problem  of  how 
to  stop  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  some  towns.  To  be  out- 
spoken, we  are  suffering  from  local  jealousy. 
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We  now  have  156  library  buildings  in  Indiana,  148  of  which 
are  Carnegie  buildings,  and  we  have  seven  more  about  to  build. 
In  the  last  few  years  we  have  averaged  over  a  gift  a  month.  The 
result  of  this  generosity  is  that  no  town  who  has,  hopes  of  even 
$750  a  year  will  consider  joining  for  library  purposes  with  a  neigh- 
boring town,  even  if  there  is  nearby  a  large  collection  offering 
many  times  the  advantages  of  any  new  library  that  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  only  solution  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
which  was  found  in  Gary  and  Hobart — a  Carnegie  building  oper- 
ated as  a  branch,  but  in  many  towns  the  income  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  run  the  branch  building  and  leave  any  margin  to 
recompense  the  central  library  for  the  cost  of  administration. 
The  extension  law  is  here  a  further  hindrance,  for,  though  it 
does  not  specifically  forbid,  it  neglects  to  provide  for  co-operation 
between  incorporated  districts.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  places 
where  our  law  must  be  changed. 


A  COUNTY  LIBRARY  LAW  NECESSARY. 


A  county  law  is  our  great  need — one  flexible  enough  to  allow 
a  combination  of  existing  libraries  and  the  establishment  of 
county  systems  in  counties  where  no  or  only  one  library  exists. 

Splitting  the  township  tax  is  another  need  that  should  be 
provided. 

The  matter  of  township  representation  on  the  library  board 
has  caused  much  questioning  and  some  hesitation.  In  township 
representation  two  very  different  cases  arise.  Almost  all  of  our 
newly  established  libraries  are  now  a  combination  of  a  town  with 
a  small  valuation  and  a  township  of  a  much  larger  valuation, 
often  three  or  four  times  as  great.  This  means  that  the  town 
which  raises  $400  has  seven  members  on  the  board  and  the  town- 
ship that  raises  $1,200  has  only  two.  This  is  manifestly  an  injus- 
tice and  should  be  remedied  in  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  city  like  Fort  Wayne  with  its  library 
managed  by  a  school  board  of  three  members,  if  it  took  in  one 
township,  would  find  added  to  the  board  two  members,  and  if 
two  townships  were  added — and  Fort  Wayne  could  care  for  more 
than  this  number — the  township  members  would  out-number  the 
city  board  and  could  control  the  tax  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Fort 
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Wayne.  This  is  another  manifest  injnstice.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
representation  on  a  library  board  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
tax  paid? 

To  summarize  briefly : 

We  can  never  hope  for  universal  library  privileges  in  this 
state  until  we  have  an  inclusive  county  library  law.  With  such  a 
law  we  can  make  rapid  strides. 

Our  township  law  has  many  practical  difiSculties  which  should 
be  removed  for  those  libraries  already  operating  under  it. 

We  should  look  upon  rural  extension  as  an  opportunity  for 
service,  not  primarily  as  an  opportunity  to  increase  our  incomes. 
Township  support  should  generally  mean  active  extension. 

We  should  work  out  some  budget  system  for  expending  the 
township  tax  for  the  township  borrowers. 

When  these  things  have  been  accomplished  and  our  libraries 
are  reaching  all  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  our  pioneer  work  will 
have  been  done,  and  we  can  direct  our  endeavors  entirely  to  im- 
proving the  service  in  every  particular. 


LIBRARIES  HAVING  TOWNSHIP  SUPPORT. 


Akron. 

Alexandria. 

Anderson. 

Angola. 

Atlanta. 

Bedford  (County). 

Bloomfield. 

Borden. 

Bos  well. 

Brazil. 

Brook. 

Brookston. 

Brookville. 

Cambridge  City. 

Carthage. 

Charlestown. 

Churubusco. 

Clinton. 

Coatesville. 


One  Township. 

Colfax. 

Columbia  City. 

Connersville. 

Crown  Point. 

Culver. 

Danville. 

Darlington. 

Decatur. 

Earl  Park. 

Elwood. 

Flora. 

Fort  Branch. 

Fortville. 

Fowler. 

Frances  villo. 

Gas  City. 

Goshen. 

Grand  View. 

Green  Castle. 


Greenwood. 
Hagerstown. 
Hartford  City. 
Jeflfersonville. 
Kentland. 
Kewanna. 
Kingman. 
Kirklin. 
Lebanon. 
Linden. 
Martinsville. 
Merom. 
Michigan  City. 
.Milford. 
Milroy. 
Mitchell. 
Monon. 
Montpelier. 
Mooresville. 
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One  Township. 

Two  Townshipa 

Mount  Vernon. 

Rockville. 

Aurora. 

Muncie. 

Royal  Center. 

Butler. 

Nobles  ville. 

Salem. 

Carmel. 

North  Judson. 

Seymour. 

Franklin. 

Orleans. 

Sheridan. 

Lawrenceburg. 

Osgood. 

South  Whitley. 

Roachdale. 

Owensville. 

Thorn  town. 

Shoals. 

Oxford. 

Valparaiso. 

Vevay. 

Pendleton. 

Walton. 

Peru. 

Warren. 

Three  Townships 

Pierce  ton. 

Warsaw. 

Plainfield. 

Washington. 

Albion. 

Plymouth. 

Waterloo. 

Bluffton. 

Poseyville. 

Waveland. 

Liberty. 

ri-emington. 

Westfield. 

Gary. 

Rennselaer. 

West  Lebanon. 

Richmond. 

West  ville. 

Four  Township^rs 

Rising  Sun. 

Williamsport. 

Roann. 

Winamac. 

Spencer. 

Rochester. 

Worthington. 

Rockport. 

LECTURE  COURSE. 


The  course  of  lectures  which  the  Public  Library  Commission 
arranged  for  public  libraries  in  the  fall  of  1913  was  continued 
during  the  season  of  1914-1915.  Seventy-five  lectures  were  given 
in  20  libraries.  This  experiment  during  two  years  proved  success- 
ful enough  to  warrant  the  continuation  of  some  similar  plan,  but 
the  difficulty  of  getting  new  lecturers  who  were  willing  to  go  to 
libraries  for  their  expenses  only,  became  practically  insurmount- 
able. The  Commission  had  created  the  demand,  but  with  no  funds 
to  finance  a  permanent  lecture  bureau,  it  could  not  properly  con- 
tinue the  course  on  a  free  basis.  The  Extension  Division  of  Indi- 
ana University,  having  better  facilities  for  managing  such  a 
course,  and  being  prepared  to  aid  financially  in  obtaining  inter- 
esting speakers,  seemed  the  natural  agency  to  manage  these  lec- 
tures. The  Commission,  accordingly,  following  its  policy  of  co- 
operation, persuaded  the  Extension  Division  to  take  over  this 
work.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Extension  Division  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  lectures : 

^' There  are  in  Indiana  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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puhVi^  libraries  with  well  equij'f»e-i  leet^re  a'-i-litoriuins.  The 
iibrariiirj^  and  the  rnemlK-rs  of  tbr  library  l»oar«i>  thronghont  the 
state  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  wider  use  of  the  lectnre- 
roorn.  During  the  last  two  years  a  c-jiiib^r  of  libraries  with  the 
co-operative  assistance  of  the  Public  Library  Comniission  have 
sijccessfujlv  conducted  lecture  courses.  At  the  stiffsestion  of  the 
Secr^-tarv  of  the  Public  Librarv  Co!L.!i.iss:on.  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion  of  Indiana  University  has  undertaken  to  carry  on  this  work 
in  connection  with  its  other  public  service  activities.  On  the  fol- 
lowing pages  the  method  of  conducting  this  state-wide  system  of 
adult  education  is  outlined. 

"The  lectures  may  be  classified  in  three  groups:  those  of 
technical  and  strictly  informational  character:  those  of  specifi- 
cally educational  nature:  and  those  of  general  educational  and 
inspirational  value.  When  making  application  for  lectures,  the 
purpose  of  the  lecture  course  shoubl  be  stated,  so  that  recom- 
mendations maj'  be  made  accordingly/' 

"For  lectures  given  by  the  speakers  listed  in  this  circular,  a 
fee  of  $10  is  charged.  A  series  of  six  It-irtures  by  the  same  speaker 
or  by  different  speakers  but  on  related  subjects  will  cost  $50.00. 
In  the  case  of  illustrated  lectures,  where  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Extension  Division  to  pro\'ide  a  lantern  and  operator,  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  $5  is  charged. 
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Exhibits  showing  the  work  done  by  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission and  the  libraries  of  the  state  have  proved  the  best  way 
of  letting  the  public  know  what  the  libraries  can  do  and  are  doing. 
In  the  last  biennium  the  Public  Library  Commission  has  arranged 
for  several  such  exhibits.  The  most  extensive  w  as  the  one  pre- 
pared for  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
held  in  Indianapolis  May,  1916.  The  Commission  had  a  booth 
12  by  34  feet.  On  three  sides  burlap  partitions  were  erected  and 
covered  with  posters  illustrating  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
and  the  libraries  of  the  state.  About  half  of  the  exhibit  was 
devoted  to  the  work  of  institution  libraries,  chiefly  in  Indiana, 
but  also  in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota.  The  Library  School 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  lent  a  very  excellent  exhibit,  illus- 
trating library  work  with  the  blind. 
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Maps  arid  charts  were  also  used  to  show  the  work  of  the  Trav- 
eling Library  Department  of  the  Commission. 

As  1916  is  the  centennial  year  of  Indiana  statehood,  that  part 
of  the  exhibit  dealing  with  public  libraries  was  designed  largely 
to  show  the  growth  in  public  libraries  from  1816  to  1916.  Posters 
in  this  part  of  the  exhibit  showed  also  the  state  of  rural  extension, 
children's  work,  library  instruction  in  schools,  the  use  of  the 
auditorium,  and  other  undertakings  of  public  libraries. 

Besides  wall  exhibits,  there  were  shown  books  suitable  for 
various  institution  libraries,  in  groups  of  fifty  for  each  kind  of 
institution. 

That  part  of  the  exhibit  which  attracted  most  attention,  per- 
haps, was  the  two  old  collections  of  books  from  the  old  County 
Library  at  Rockport  and  the  old  Township  Library  at  Brookville. 
Thousands  of  persons  visited  the  exhibit  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions of  those  in  charge. 

Another  important  exhibit  was  the  State  Child  Welfare  ex- 
hibit held  in  Tomlinson  Hall  for  a  week  in  February,  1915.  A 
third  of  the  huge  stage  was  given  to  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion for  its  exhibit.  One  corner  of  the  stage  was  made  into  a 
model  children's  room  conducted  by  the  Indianapolis  Public 
Library.  The  furniture  was  loaned  by  the  Library  Bureau  and 
the  books  by  the  W.  K.  Stewart  Co.,  of  Indianapolis.  The  rest  of 
the  exhibit  was  devoted  to  bulletins  which  illustrated  the  work 
with  schools  and  children  throughout  the  state,  and  the  work  of 
the  Traveling  Libraries.  These  carefully  prepared  bulletins  were 
turned  over  to  the  University  Extension  Division  for  a  permanent 
traveling  exhibit.  At  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, both  at  Madison  in  1914  and  in  Richmond  in  1915,  the 
Public  Library  Commission  had  exhibits  of  its  work  and  the  work 
which  could  be  done  in  state  institutions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Library  Association  in 
1914,  the  Commission  prepared  an  exhibit  of  forms  and  supplies 
used  in  libraries,  which  has  proved  useful  on  several  occasions 
since. 

The  customary  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission was  held  at  the  State  Fair  in  1914  and  in  1915.  In  1915 
the  exhibit  was  held  in  a  tent  at  the  side  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  grounds  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 


Even  more  time  and  money  have  been  spent  on  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  than  on  the  publicity  exhibits.  For  some  years 
the  Commission  had  arranged  schedules  of  an  exhibit  of  an  edu- 
cational nature  which  it  had  collected  wherever  available.  In 
1915  the  chairman  of  the  Art  Committee  of  the  Indiana  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  was  desirous  of  establishing  in  the  state 
a  library  art  club  similar  to  that  which  has  been  in  existence 
in  New  England  for  several  years.  The  Commission  was  very 
glad  to  co-operate  with  the  Federation  Committee  in  this  work, 
agreeing  to  finance  the  art  club  and  to  do  all  the  work  of  arrang- 
ing schedules  and  preparing  exhibits. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Mrs.  H.  B.  Burnet,  Indianapolis. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  Jay  A.  Egbert. 

Second  Vice-President — Prof.  Alfred  M.  Brooks,  Bloomington. 

Secretary — Miss  Carrie  E.  Scott,  Indianapolis. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Indianapolis. 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.     Name. 
This  organization  shall  be  known  as  The  Library  Art  Club  of  Indiana. 

II.     Object. 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift  or 
otherwise,  and  to  circulate  nature,  industrial  and  art  exhibits  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

III.     Members. 

The  membership  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  the  libraries  in 
Indiana  which  have  paid  annual  dues. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  been  chosen  or  elected  to  represent  as  a 
member  of  this  organization  any  Library,  Reading  Club,  Art  Club,  Village 
Improvement  Society,  or  similar  organization,  established  in  Indiana,  may 
become  a  member  of  this  organization  by  vote  of  its  Directors  upon  payment 
of  the  required  entrance  fee,  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  while  so 
entitled  to  represent  such  Library,  Reading  Club,  Art  Club,  Village  Improve- 
ment Society,  or  similar  organization,  established  in  Indiana  as  hereinafter 
provided;  and  all  such  associations  which  shall  be  represented  as  aforesai<l 
by  members  of  this  corporation  shall  be  entitled,  while  so  represented,  to 
all  the  privileges  and  benefits  that  shall  result  from  the  circulation,  exhibi- 
tion or  distribution  of  pictures  or  objects  of  art  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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IV.  Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  corporation  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  together  with  the  Director 
of  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  the  Professor  in  chair  of  Art,  State  Uni- 
versity, the  Professor  in  chair  of  Art  of  Purdue  University,  chairman  of 
Art  Committee  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs,  President  of  Indiana  Library 
Association,  President  of  the  Indiana  Library  Trustees'  Association,  Secre- 
tary of  Indiana  Library  Commission,  the  Deputy  State  Superintendent  in 
Charge  of  Vocational  Education,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors, 
whose  special  duties  shall  be  the  selection  and  care  of  exhibits.  All  the  said 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  serve 
until  their  successors  are  chosen.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in 
any  of  the  said  offices  after  the  annual  meeting,  the  Directors  shall  fill 
the  same. 

V.  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors  at  least  15  days 
preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  which  shall  be  held  at 
the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Library  Association. 
Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  Directors  or  by  the  President,  upon 
the  written  application  of  any  five  members  of  the  corporation. 

VI.     Dues  and  Obligations. 

The  annual  dues  to  be  paid  by  each  library  shall  be  according  to  the 
income  of  the  library;  one  dollar  for  a  library  with  an  income  of  $1,000  or 
less,  and  one  dollar  for  every  additional  $1,000  income;  except  the  fee  shall 
not  exceed  $5  in  the  case  of  any  library. 

Any  individual,  association  or  club  may  become  a  member  upon  pay- 
ment of  annual  dues  of  $5.00  and  such  member  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of 
this  organization;  except  that  exhibits  shall  be  shown  in  the  public  library 
in  towns  where  such  a  library  exists.  Any  association  represented  by  mem- 
bership as  aforesaid  which  shall  fail  to  pay  the  same  within  one  month 
after  the  same  is  due,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

Each  association  represented  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  property 
of  the  organization  in  its  custody,  and  all  damage  or  injury  to  such  property 
shall  be  made  good  by  such  association,  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  Directors. 

VII.     Exhibitions. 

All  exhibitions  of  property  owned  or  controlled  by  the  organization 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Library  Commission,  to  whom 
ail  requests  for  loans  of  such  property  must  be  submitted,  and  no  such 
property  shall  be  loaned  for  any  exhibitions  at  which  an  admission  fee 
shall  be  charged. 

All  charges  for  transportation  and  all  other  expenses  of  exhibition  shall 
be  paid  by  the  member  receiving  and  exhi])iting  such  property. 

Any  extra  expense  involved  by  sending  special  pictures  at  a  specified 
date  to  any  Library  asking  for  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  said  Library. 

The  subjects  to  be  illustrated  shall  be  decided  at  any  meeting  of  the 
organization,  unless  expressly  delegated  to  the  Directors. 
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VIII.     Quorum. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  organization,  seven  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Directors,  four  mem'bers  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

IX.     Amendments. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  those 
member?  present  at  any  meeting  duly  called;  notice  of  the  proposed  change 
having  been  given  in  the  call  for  such  meeting. 

The  members  of  The  Library  Art  Club  for  1916-1917  are : 
Angola,  Attica,  Bloomfield,  Bluffton,  Boonville,  Boswell,  Brazil, 
Brook,  Carthage,  Clinton,  Coatesville,  Corydon,  Crown  Point,  Cul- 
ver, East  Chicago,  Evansville,  Gas  City,  Hammond,  Hartford  City, 
Kendallville,  Kentland,  Kewanna,  Knightstown,  LaGrange,  Law- 
renceburg,  Martinsville,  Monon,  Monticello,  Montpelier,  Moores- 
ville,  New  Albany,  Newcastle,  Noblesville,  North  Manchester, 
Odon,  Pendleton,  Peru,  Plainfield,  Rochester,  Royal  Center,  Sey- 
mour, Shelby ville,  Sheridan,  Spencer,  Sullivan,  Terre  Haute, 
Thorntown,  Tipton,  Vevay,  Walton,  Waterloo,  Waveland, 
Winamac. 

Schedules  are  now  arranged  for  the  following  exhibits : 

American  Archaeological  Photographs: 

9  mounts  sent  by  Archaeological  Institute,  The  Octagon,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

American  History  Pictures,  2  sets: 

9  color  reproductions  of  famous  oil  paintings.  Gift  of  the  Gerlach- 
Barlow  Co.,  Joliet,  111. 

An  Artist's  Impression  of  Argentine  Republic: 

30  color  reproductions  of  originals  by  A.  Vaccari.  Gift  of  Senor  Horacio 
Anasagasti,  Commissioner-General  to  Panama  Exposition  from 
Argentine  Republic. 

Birds: 

Color  reproductions  of  Modern  Paintings  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
32  mounts.     Gift  of  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Costume  Design: 

12  mounts  in  Costume  Design,  loaned  by  Miss  Estelle  Peel  Izor,  Manual 
Training  High  School. 

Egyptian  Art: 

20  large  carbon  photographs,  loaned  by  Elson  Art  Publishing  Co.,  School 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 

England: 

34  photographic  views. 

Greek  Art: 

25  large  carbon  photographs,  loaned  by  Elson  Art  Publishing  Co.,  School 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 
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Gustave  Baumann,  910  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago: 

12  wood  block  prints  of  views  in  Brown  County,  Indiana,  loaned  by 
the  artist. 

Indian  Picture  Exhibit: 

17  colored  mounts.     Gift. 

Indiana  Historic  Pictures,  3  sets: 
20  photographs.    Purchased. 

Indiana  Illustrators: 

29  original   drawings.     Loaned   by  Bobbs-Merrill    Publishing   Co.,   and 

individual  artists.     Collected  by  W.  K.  Stewart  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis  Grade  School  Art  Department: 
69  mounts.    Loan. 

Interior  Decoration: 

Interior  designs  loaned  by  Paul  Hadley  and  Lucy  Shover.     Wall  paper 
and  furniture  designs. 

Italian  Flowers: 

25  photographs.    Gift  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Burnet. 

Italian  Eenaissance: 

30  large  carbon  photographs.    Loaned  by  the  Elson  Art  Publishing  Co., 

School  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Japanese  Prints: 

2  exhibits.     Birds  and   flowers.     Purchased.      14  print?   each. 

Japanese  Prints. 

15  landscapes  purchased. 

John  Herron  Art  Institute: 
58  photographs.     Loan. 

Mexico: 

16  prints.     Gifts  of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

Michelangelo  Series: 

23  university  prints.     Presented  by  the   Bureau   of  University  Travel, 

31   Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mother  Goose  Pictures  by  Frederick  Richardson: 
15  colored  mounts.     Purchased. 

Mother  Goose  Pictures  by  J.  W.  Smith. 
8  colored  mounts.     Purchased. 

Out  National  Capital: 

32  color  prints.     Gifts  of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
Rocky  Mountain  Views: 

24  photographs.     Presented  by  T^nion  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Rockwood  Pottery: 

18   photographs  loaned   by  Rookwood   Pottery   Co. 
San  Diego  Panama  California  Exposition: 

22  mounted  photographs.     Gift   of   Exposition   Committee. 

5501—5 
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Shakespeare  Pictures: 
12"  framed. 

Story  Hour: 

22  color  prints.     Gift  of  Osborn  Art  Co. 

Velasquez  and  Romney: 

31  color  reproductions.     Gift  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Buraei. 

Wild  Flowers: 

31  colored  plates  from*According  to  Season  by  Frances  Theodore  IfKr- 
sona.    Gift  of  Charles  Scribner  Sons. 

Wild  Flowers: 

49  colored  plates  from  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers  by  Mrs.  William 
Starr  Dana.    Gift  of  Charles  Scribner  Sons. 

Wild  Flower  Exhibit: 

24  colored  prints.     Gift  of  National  Geographic  Society. 

Yellowstone  Park,  Grand  Canyon  and  other  mountain  views: 
26  photographs.    Gift  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  usual  exhibits  of  Christmas  books  have  been  sent  out  in 
1914  and  1915.  There  are  two  of  these  exhibits,  one  of  inexpensive 
books  and  one  of  more  expensive  books. 

For  two  years  during  the  Christmas  season,  the  W.  K.  Stewart 
Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  have  had  on  display  on  a  special  table  and 
have  kept  in  stock  a  list  of  inexpensive  juvenile  books  prepared 
by  the  Public  Library  Commission.  They  have  also  printed  this 
list  as  recommended  by  the  Commission  and  have  circulated  it  in 
the  state. 


PUBLICATIONS— DISTRIBUTIONS. 


Publications  of  the  Public  Library  Commission. 

Graded  List  of  Stories  for  Beading  Aloud:  compiled  by  Harriot  E.  Hassler. 
1910.    o.p.    Eev.  ed.  published  by  A.  L.  A. 

Important  Laws  of  Indiana  Relating  to  Public  Libraries  and  the  Public 
Library  Commission  of  Indiana.     Rev.  ed.  1914. 

Library  Development  and  the  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana.     1908. 

Library  Occurrent.  Quarterly.  V.  1,  1906-1908;  V.  2,  1908-1911;  V.  3,  1911- 
1914;  V.  4,  Jan.,  1915.  (V.  1,  Nos.  1-4;  9.  V.  2,  Nos.  1,  3,  11. 
o.  p.) 

Report,  1901-04  o.p.;  1904-06  o.p.;  1906-08;  1908-10;  1910-12;  1912-14;  1914-16. 

Graded  List  of  Books  for  Schools  in  the  Traveling  Libraries. 

Popular  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,  o.p.  New  edition  published  by  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co. 
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Sources  for  Obtaining  Material  for  Miseellaneous  Picture  Collections. 
List  of  Pictures  for  Children's  Booms. 
Helps  in  the  Selection  of  Children's  Books. 
List  of  Picture  Books  by  Good  Illustrators. 
List  of  Illustrated  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Publications  for  Distribution. 

The  Commission  distributes  free  to  all  Indiana  libraries  with  incomes 
less  than  $3,000  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist.  It  also  distributes  the  Library 
Occurrent  free  to  libraries  and  library  trustees  in  the  state.  Besides  these 
regular  publications,  it  distributes  large  quantities  of  lists  and  pamphlet 
material  to  aid  libraries  in  ther  work. 


MAGAZINE  EXCHANQE. 


For  several  years  the  Indiana  State  Library  maintained  a 
magazine  exchange.  Magazines  were  sent  to  the  State  Library 
to  be  sorted  and  made  up  into  collections  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  libraries  whose  files  of  magazines  were  incomplete.  In  the 
spring  of  1915  the  State  Librarian  consented  to  turn  this  work 
over  to  the  Public  Library  Commission.  The  plan  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  have  libraries  send  to  the  Commission  lists  only 
of  the  periodicals  they  want  and  of  those  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  then  make  the  exchange  direct,  rather  than  send  the  maga- 
zines themselves  to  the  Commission  office  for  sorting.  It  is  so 
easy,  however,  in  any  town  to  pick  up  odd  copies  of  the  more 
popular  magazines,  and  so  few  libraries  have  duplicates  of  those 
hard  to  get  in  this  way,  that  the  plan  of  the  Commission  has 
not  been  widely  helpful.  Other  reasons  for  the  comparative  failure 
of  this  method  of  exchange  are  the  present  high  prices  paid  for 
old  paper,  which  makes  it  profitable  to  sell  old  magazines,  and  the 
numerous  reliable  commercial  exchanges  where  one  can  get  the 
missing  numbers  at  reasonable  prices. 
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TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 


In  making  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  traveling  library  de- 
partment, it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  books 
are  lent  in  collections  only  and  only  to  groups  of  five  or  more 
taxpayers.  No  reference  work  of  any  kind  is  done  by  the  Com- 
mission but  by  the  State  Library  and  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  State  University.  This  leaves  the  Commission  free  to  give  its 
attention  to  serving  general  reading  clubs,  study  clubs,  and 
schools,  and  public  libraries  by  supplying  general  reading  or 
collections  of  books  on  special  subjects. 

Fixed  Collections  and  Open-Shelf  Collection. 

Originally  the  books  of  the  traveling  library  collection  were 
in  fixed  groups  which  were  circulated  among  the  l3orrowers.  As 
the  work  developed,  these  fixed  groups  failed  to  meet  the  specific 
need  of  the  study  clubs,  the  schools  and  the  public  libraries. 
These  borrowers  called  for  particular  books  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  fixed  collections.  Also  these  collections  were  con- 
stantly getting  out  of  date.  Accordingly,  a  few  years  ago  the 
policy  was  adopted  of  breaking  up  these  fixed  collections  as  they 
were  returned  and  arranging  all  the  books  owned  in  a  classified 
open-shelf  collection  in  the  manner  of  a  public  library.  Obviously, 
it  would  then  be  possible,  by  making  a  new  collection  for  each 
borrower,  to  fill  specific  requests,  provided,  of  course,  the  books 
called  for  were  owned  and  were  on  the  shelf.  Undoubtedly,  it  has 
been  possible  under  this  system  to  give  more  satisfactory  service 
to  many  borrowers.  Certainly,  it  was  desirable  to  break  up  the 
old,  out-of-date  collections. 

On  the  other  hand,  general  reading  clubs,  schools,  and  public 
libraries  as  a  rule  need  not  so  much  books  on  any  special  subject 
as  general  collections  of  fiction,  popular  non-fiction  and  children's 
books.  In  filling  a  great  majority  of  such  requests  a  fixed  col- 
lection will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  and  much  time  will  be  saved 
by  not  having  to  make  up  a  special  collection  for  each  request. 
It  has  seemed  best,  then,  after  having  once  broken  up  the  old 
out-of-date  collections,  to  make  new  temporary  fixed  collections. 
The  composition  of  these  collections  is  by  combining  fixed  units 
of  new  fiction,  standard  fiction,  non-fiction,  and  juvenile  books. 
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which  may  be  used  in  any  required  combination.    The  normal  col- 
lection unites  these  groups  as  follows : 

New  fiction    6  titles 

Standard  fiction    8  titles 

Non-fiction .12  titles 

Juvenile    14  titles 

Total    40  titles 

If  specific  titles  or  subjects  are  desired,  these  volumes  can  be 
added  to  the  collection.  These  units  are  temporarily  fixed  be- 
cause there  is  no  printed  list  of  these  titles,  but  merely  a  number 
of  typewritten  duplicate  copies  of  each  list  kept  on  file  at  the 
office,  one  of  which  can  be  sent  to  the  borrower.  In  case  a  book 
is  lost  from  one  of  these  units,  it  is  not  necessary  to  replace  it 
unless  desired,  but  the  missing  title  can  be  crossed  off  on  the  typed 
list  and  another  substituted.  A  whole  collection  is  thus  not  kept 
waiting  for  one  or  two  missing  volumes.  These  units  can  at  any 
time  be  broken  up  and  placed  in  the  open  shelf  collection  or 
rearranged  in  other  units.  This  compromise  between  the  old  fixed 
collection  and  the  entirely  open-shelf  collection  is  proving  a  satis- 
factory time  saver. 

Study  Clubs. 

By  co-operation  with  other  institutions  and  organizations  in 
the  state,  the  Commission  is  relieved  of  making  outlines  of  study 
for  clubs.  If  a  club  writes  to  the  Traveling  Library  Department 
for  an  outline  on  any  subject,  it  is  referred  to  the  special  institu- 
tion best  fitted  by  special  knowledge  to  make  out  this  outline. 
The  Extension  Division  of  Indiana  University  has  outlines  of 
many  subjects  and  will  with  the  aid  of  the  university  professors 
make  an  outline  on  any  subject.  The  Extension  Department  of 
Purdue  University  does  very  extensive  work  throughout  the  state 
in  its  agriciiltural  and  domestic  science  clubs  and  has  study  out- 
lines and  bibliographies  prepared  for  this  work.  The  Commission 
has  many  duplicates  of  the  books  on  these  lists.  Any  requests 
for  an  outline  for  the  study  of  any  topic  in  Fine  Arts  is  referred 
to  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  which  will  also  lend  collections 
of  photographs.  The  Mothers'  Congress  and  Parent-Teacher's 
Association  have  prepared  in  the  last  two  years  three  outlines  of 
study  with  bibliographies,  which  the  Commission  has  had  mimeo- 
graphed and  circulated. 

The  Commission  has  an  agreement  with  these  organizations 
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to  furnish  at  least  the  principal  books  on  these  outlines,  and  the 
clubs  are  referred  to  the  Commission  for  books. 

Schools. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  volumes  circulated  from  the  Commission 
office  go  to  rural  schools.  The  problem  is  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  general  reading  collections  and  collections  of  books 
to  assist  in  teaching  the  curriculum.  The  policy  is  to  lend  only 
books  for  the  general  reading  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents,  but 
many  books  of  history,  domestic  science,  agriculture  and  similar 
subjects  have  been  lent  to  help  supply  the  insistent  demand  of 
the  schools.  All  collections  lent  to  the  schools  are  required  by 
the  Commission  to  be  free  to  all  persons  living  in  the  community 
served  by  the  school. 

Public  Libraries. 

During  the  biennium  the  Commission  has  lent  25,203  volumes 
to  56  public  libraries,  to  supplement  their  own  collections, 
especially  in  their  work  of  township  extension.  In  any  com- 
munity where  there  is  a  public  library  traveling  libraries  are  lent 
only  through  the  public  library. 

Sunday  Schools. 

Recently  the  State  Superintendent  of  Sunday-schools  has  been 
interesting  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  state  in  borrowing  traveling 
libraries  from  the  Commission. 

Publicity. 

During  the  last  year  letters  were  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  all 
the  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  and  home  economics  clubs  in  the 
state,  and  also  to  all  county  agents  and  county  superintendents  of 
schools.  Personal  letters  were  also  sent  to  some  members  of 
every  association  formerly  borrowing  traveling  library  books, 
but  not  at  the  present  time  having  books. 

Exhibits  were  held  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  at  the  two  annual  State  Fairs,  at  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibit  at  Indianapolis,  February,  1915,  and  at  the  Biennium 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Clubs  in  New  York  in  June,  1916, 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Traveling  Libraries. 

Eighty-four  of  the  ninety-two  counties  have  been  served  by 
one  or  more  traveling  library  stations  during  the  year.  Cass, 
DeKalb,  Hamilton  and  Noble  counties  were  served  through  the 
Public  Libraries  in  these  counties.  Eight  counties  borrowed  no 
traveling  libraries:  Hancock,  Howard,  Monroe,  Ohio,  Posey, 
Starke,  Tipton  and  Vanderburg. 
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TRAVELING   LIBRARY   REPORT, 


October  31 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1900-1916. 


1900— November  1,  1902. 
1902— November  1,  1904. 
1904— November  1,  1906. 
1906— November  1,  1908. 
1908— October  1,  1910. 
1910— October  1,  1912. 
1912— October      1,  1914. 


.  159  libraries 5 

.473  libraries 17 

.  630  libraries 20 

.  856  libraries 26 

.  1 ,  405  libraries ....  35 
.  1 ,  613  collections . .  60 
.  1 ,  489  collections .  .  75 
.  1 ,  474  collections .  .  77 


1914— October      1,  1916.  . 
50  schools  served  from  October,  1904,  to  November,  1906. 
135  schools  served  from  October,  1914,  to  October,  1916. 


,462  books. 
,  742  books. 
,711  books. 
,922  books. 
,405  books. 
,  171  books. 
,970  books. 
,  679  books. 


SURVEY   OF   TRAVELING   LIBRARY   STATIONS   BY 

COUNTIES,  1914-1916. 


County. 

Number 
Associa- 
tions. 

Kind  of  Association. 

Where  Kept. 

Members. 

Adams.  . . 

2 

4 

lew.  .  .  .9 

1 

1 

9 
o 

2 

2 

School 1 

Post-Office 1 

215 

Allen.  .  .  . 

General  Reading .  1 
School 2 

Store 1 

School 2 

Home 1 

Church 1 

School 6 

Home 1 

Club 1 

Bartholon: 

General  Reading .  1 

School 5 

Club 2 

169 

Reading  Room ...  1 
General  Reading .  1 

School 1 

Post-Office 1 

Benton. . . 

Reading  Room 1 

School 1 

School 1 

School 1 

M.  C.  A.  Building. . .  1 
Church 1 

School 1 

X  .  W  .  V-/.  A 1 

School 1 

Church 1 

811 
100 

Blackford 

School 1 

200 

Boone .... 

School 1 

Reading  Room ...  1 
Club 1 

455 

Brown.  .  . 

School 1 

Carroll. .  . 

General  Reading .  1 
School 1 

275 

General  Reading .  1 

225 
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SURVEY   OF   TRAVELING   LIBRARY   STATIONS   BY 

COUNTIES— Continued. 


Number 
County.        Associa- 
tions. 


Clark 8 


Clay 


Clinton. 5 


Crawford 3 


Daviess 8 


Dearborn 2 


Decatur 4 


Delaware 3 


Dubois 6 


Elkhart 4 


Fayette 5 


Kind  of  Association. 


School 1 

General  Reading. 3 

Club 3 

Rural 1 

School 1 

Rural. 1 

General  Reading .  1 
Club 1 

School 2 

Club 2 

General  Reading .  1 

School 1 

General  Reading. 2 

School 5 

Club 1 

General  Reading. 2 

School 1 

General  Reading .  1 

Club 1 

General  Reading. 3 

School 1 

General  Reading .  1 
Club 1 

School 2 

General  Reading. 2 

Rural 1 

Club 1 

Club 2 

General  Reading. 2 

School 1 

Club 4 


Where  Kept. 


School 1 

Home 6 

Drug  Store 1 

School 1 

Bank 1 

Home 1 

Store 1 

School 2 

Home 3 

Home 2 

Drug  Store 1 

School 5 

Drugstore 2 

Bakery 1 

School. 1 

Confectionery 1 

Home 3 

Bank 1 

School 1 

Y.W.  C.A 1 

Odd  Fellows  Bldg...l 

School 3 

Home 3 

Home 3 

Co.  Agent's  Office . . .  1 

School 1 

Home 4 


Members. 


145 


82 


74 


103 


940 


30 


181 


1295 


284 


322 


216 
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SURVEY   OF   TRAVELING   LIBRARY   STATIONS  BY 

COUNTIES— Continued. 


Number 
County.        Associa- 
tions. 

Floyd 1 

Fountain 4 

Franklin 5 

Fulton 1 

Qibson 8 

Grant 1 

Greene 7 

Harrison 5 

Hendricks 11 

Henry 4 

Huntington 3 

Jackson ....?.... 2 


Kind  of  Association. 


School 1 

General  Reading. 2 
Club 2 

School ..  .  .1 

General  Reading    3 
Club 1 

Rural . 1 

School 4 

General  Reading. 4 

School 1 

School 1 

General  Reading. 3 

Club 2 

Reading  Room ...  1 

School 5 

School 6 

General  Reading. 3 
Club 2 

General  Reading .  1 

Club :..i 

Rural 1 

Reading  Room ...  1 

Reading  Room ...  1 
School 2 

School 1 

General  Reading .  1 


Where  Kept. 


School 1 

Home 3 

Post-office 1 

School 1 

Home 3 

Club  Room 1 

Store 1 

School 4 

Home 2 

Store 1 

Co.  Agent's  Office ...  1 

School 1 

School 1 

Home 2 

Drug  Store.  ......  .1 

Co.  Agent's  Office ...  1 

Reading  Room 1 

Club  Room 1 

School 5 

School 6 

Home 3 

Store 1 

Co.  Agent's  Office ...  1 

Home 1 

Store 1 

Church 1 

Reading  Room 1 

Reading  Room 1 

School 2 

School 1 

Lodge  Room 1 


Members. 


20 


152 


395 
5 


129 
200 


200 
410 


615 


188 


480 


135 
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SURVEY   OF   TRAVELING   LIBRARY   STATIONS  BY 

COUNTIES— Continued. 


Number 
County.        Associa- 
tions. 


Jasper 2 


Jay. 


Jefferson 9 


Jennings 3 


Johnson 3 


Knox 10 


Koscuisko 


Lagrange .4 


Lake 3 


Laporte 4 


Lawrence 4 


Madison 2 


Kind  of  Association. 


School 1 

General  Reading .  1 

School 1 

School 3 

General  Reading. 2 

Rural 3 

Reading  Room. . .  1 

School :.  .1 

Club 2 

Club 3 

School .  .  . , 5 

Club 1 

General  Reading. 2 

Rural 1 

Reading  Room ...  1 

General  Reading .  1 

School 2 

Club 1 

Reading  Room ...  1 

School 2 

General  Reading .  1 

Club 3 

General  Reading .  1 

School .2 

General  Reading .  1 
Reading  Room ...  1 

School 1 

General  Reading .  1 


Where  Kept. 


School 2 


School 


School 3 

Church 2 

Grange  Hall 3 

Reading  Room 1 

School 1 

Home 2 

Home 3 

School 8 

Home 1 

Club  Room 1 


Members. 


Home 


School 2 

Home 1 

Store 1 

School 3 


Home 3 

Co.  Agent's  Office . . .  1 

School 2 

Home 1 

Reading  Room. . . . .  1 


School 

Lodge  Room. 


211 
100 


546 

52 
49 


854 
24 


393 


411 


77 


609 


379 
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SURVEY   OF  TRAVELING   LIBRARY   STATIONS  BY 

COUNTIES— Continued. 


County. 

Number 
Associa- 
tions. 

• 

Kind  of  Association. 

Where  Kept. 

Members. 

Marion. . . 

Marshall . 
Martin. . . 

Miami .  .  . 
Montgom 

Morgan.  . 

11 

2 

2 

1 

ery 6 

7 

1 

3 

2 

13 

1 

8 

General  Reading. 6 

School 3 

Rural 2 

School 2 

School 1 

Rural 1 

Reading  Room ...  1 

General  Reading. 3 
School 3 

General  Reading. 2 

School 2 

Club 2 

Rural 1 

General  Reading .  1 

General  Reading. 2 
School 1 

General  Reading .  1 
School 1 

General  Reading. 8 

Club 4 

Rural 1 

Club 1 

General  Reading. 6 
School 2 

Home 

School 

Church 

Club  Room 

School 

School 

Home 

Club  Room 

Home 

Restaurant 

School 

Home 

School 

Church 

..7 
.2 
..1 
..1 

..2 

..1 
..1 

..1 

.2 
..1 
..3 

..2 

..2 

1 

192 
93 

96 
64 

467 

Barber  Shoo 1 

Lodefe  Room 1 

502 

Newton.  . 

Home 1 

20 

Orange . . . 

Home 1 

Church 1 

School 1 

67 

Owen .  .  .  . 

Home 1 

School 1 

94 

Parke . .  .  . 

Home 

Store  

.11 

1 

Church 1 

321 

Perry .... 

Home 1 

15 

Pike 

Home 5 

School 1 

Store 1 

Club  Room 1 

212 
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SURVEY   OF   TRAVELING   LIBRARY    STATIONS  BY 

COUNTIES— Continued. 


Number 
County.        Associa- 
tions. 


Porter 2 


Pulaski 2 


Putnam 6 


Kind  of  Association. 


Randolph 12 


Ripley 12 


Rush 


Scott 


General  Reading. 2 


School 1 

Reading  Room , . .  1 

General  Reading. 3 

Club 2 

Rural 1 

General  Reading. 7 

School 4 

Club 1 


Where  Kept. 


Home . . 
Church 


Home . . 
Church 


Home 6 


General  Reading .  1 

School 8 

Club 2 

Rural 1 


School 3 

Reading  Room . . .  1 

6    General  Reading. 3 

School. 2 

Rural 1 


Shelby 12 


Spencer.  .  .  , 


St.  Joseph 4 


General  Reading.  .5 

Club 5 

Rural 2 


General  Reading. 3 

School 2 

Club 1 

Rural 1 


School 
Club . . 
Rural . 


1 
2 
1 


Home 4 

School 5 

Club  Room 1 

Co.  Agent's  OflBce. . .  1 
Church 1 

Home 3 

School 8 

Office 1 


School 3 

Reading  Room 1 

Home 2 

School 2 

Church 1 

Store 1 

Home 8 

Church 1 

Y.  W.  C.  A 1 

Club  Room 2 

Home 3 

School 2 

Club 1 

Rural 1 

School 2 

Home 2 


Members. 


135 


135 


109 


1314 


254 


748 


391 


406 


213 


209 
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SURVEY  OF  TRAVELING  LIBRARY  STATIONS  BY 

COUNTIES— Continued. 


Number 
County.        Associa- 
tions. 

Steuben 3 

Sullivan 4 

Switzerland 1 

Tippecanoe 7 

Union 2 

VermUlion 7 

Vigo 3 

Wabash 3 

Warren 5 

Warrick 10 

Washington 7 

Wayne 0 


Kind  of  Association. 


School 1 

Club 1 

Reading  Room ...  1 

General  Reading. 2 

Club 1 

Rural 1 

General  Reading .  1 

General  Reading. 4 

School 2 

Club 1 

General  Reading .  1 
Rural 1 

School .  .  ■ 3 

Club 4 

General  Reading .  1 

School 1 

Club 1 

Club 1 

Rural 2 

School 1 

Club 3 

Rural 1 

General  Reading. 3 
School 7 

General  Reading. 2 

School 4 

Club 1 

General  Reading. 2 

School T) 

(^ub 2 


Where  Kept. 


School 1 

Home 1 

Reading  Room 1 

Home 3 

School 1 

Home 1 

Home 4 

School 3 

Home 1 

Church 1 

School 3 

Home. 4 

Home 1 

School 1 

Church 1 

Newspaper  Office ...  1 
Home 2 

School 1 

Home ^ 

Store 2 

Home ^ 

School 7 

Store 1 

Home 2 

School 4 

Newspaper  Office ...  1 

Homo 2 

School 6 

(^lurch 1 


Members. 


177 


120 
100 


191 


105 


900 


274 


125 


706 


246 


1168 
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SURVEY  OF  TRAVELING  LIBRARY  STATIONS  BY 

COUNTIES— Continued. 


Number 
County.        Associa- 
tions. 

Kind  of  Association. 

Where  Kept. 

Members. 

Wells 2 

White 4 

• 

Whitley 1 

General  Reading. 2 

General  Reading. 3 
Club 1 

General  Reading .  1 

Home 1 

Store 1 

Home 3 

Store 1 

Church 1 

120 

60 
80 

TOTAL  FOR  ABOVE  TABLES. 


Number 
Associations. 


367 


Total 367 


Kind  of  Association. 


General  Reading  123 

School 128 

Club 73 

Rural 27 

Reading  Room. . .  16 

367 


Where  Kept. 


Homes 144 

Schools 135 

Club  Rooms 14 

Post-Office 3 

Stores,  Offices 38 

Churches 20 

x  •  W  •  \^»  A. o 

Banks 2 

Co.  Agent's  Office ...  6 
Grange  Hall 1 

367 


Members. 


23,457 
Number 
Members 

as 
as  shown 

on 
Member- 
ship 
Card. 


..23,457 
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PUBLIC   LIBRARIES   HOLDING   TRAVELING   LIBRARY 

BOOKS,  1914-1916. 


Albion. 

Goodland. 

Pendleton. 

Angola. 

Grandview. 

Plainfield. 

Attica. 

Hagerstown. 

Porter. 

Boswell. 

Idaville. 

Ridgeville. 

Brook. 

Kentland. 

Roann. 

Brownstown. 

Ke  wanna. 

Rockport. 

Cambridge  City. 

Kingman. 

Royal  Centre. 

Churubusco. 

Kirklin. 

Sheridan. 

Coatesville. 

Knightstown. 

Shoals. 

Colfax. 

T-iawrenceburg. 

South  Whitley 

Corydon. 

Tjiberty. 

Spencer. 

Culver. 

Linton. 

Sunman. 

Danville. 

Milford. 

Thorntown. 

Darlington. 

Monon. 

Veedersburg. 

Decatur. 

Mooresville. 

Vevay. 

Delphi. 

Morocco. 

Waveland. 

Earl  Park. 

New  Castle. 

WiUiamsport. 

Garrett. 

Osgood. 

Worthington. 

Gas  City. 

Paoli. 

Total  Public  Libraries 

56 

Other  Associations 

367 

Total  Traveling  Library  Stations  Served .  .  .  423 
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TABLES    SHOWING   DISTRIBUTION   OF  BOOKS   BY 
ASSOCIATIONS   FOR   YEARS   1914-1916. 


Public  Libraries: 
Number  volumes .  23 ,  203 

Requests. 319 

Associations 56 

Rural : 
Number  volumes .  .  3 ,  407 

Requests 74 

Associations 27 

General  Reading: 
Number  volumes .  23 ,  608 

Requests 445 

Associations 123 

Reading  Room: 
Number  volumes .  .  4 ,  878 

Requests 72 

Associations.  .  . 16 

Clubs: 
Number  volumes .  .  5 ,  105 

Requests 231 

Associations . 73 

Schools: 
Number  volumes .  17 ,  476 

Requests 333 

Associations 128 


Average  number  books  to  each  library 414 

Average  number  volumes  each  request 72 

Average  request  each  public  library 5 

Average  number  bools  to  each  association .  .  126 

Average  number  books  each  request 46 

Average  request  each  association 2+ 


Average  number  books  to  each  association.  .191 
Average  nuifiber  books  to  each  association ...  53 
Average  request  each  association 3 


Average  number  books  to  each  association . .  304 

Average  number  books  each  request 67 

Average  request  each  association 4 


Average  number  books  to  each  association ...  69 

Average  number  books  each  request 22 

Average  request  each  association 3 


Average  number  books  to  each  association. .  137 

Average  number  books  each  request 52 

Average  request  each  association 2+ 


Total: 

Number  volumes  circulated 77 ,  679 

Number  requests  filled 1 ,  474 

New  stations  added 286 

Number  associations  served 423 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY  STATISTICS— EXPLANATIONS. 


The  following  list  includes  all  libraries  free  for  circulation  to 
all  inhabitants  all  the  year  round. 

These  statistics  are  in  most  instances  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
of  the  library.  In  every  case  the  name  of  the  present  librarian 
is  given. 

Tax  levy  is  given  in  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

Abbreviations:     Building  column. 

R — ^Rented. 
S— School. 


CLUB  LIBRARIES. 

The  following  towns  not  included  in  the  statistical  tables  have 
libraries  that  may  be  used  by  anyone  on  payment  of  a  small  fee : 
Andrews,  Fremont,  New  London,-  Roanoke. 
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